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Preface. 


Lehre und Wehre, like other Lutheran journals, has already pointed out that the 
Lutheran Church may celebrate great commemorative days in 1929 and 1930. In these 
two years falls the commemoration of the publication of Luther's Small and Large 
Catechisms, the colloquium at Marburg, the presentation of the Augsburg Confession, 
and the publication of the Book of Concord. Because the Lutheran Church is spread 
throughout the world, the commemorations will also take on a worldwide character, 
and properly organized, they will also be accompanied by God's blessing. All of us 
who call ourselves "Lutheran" want to take to heart the admonition once addressed by 
the prophet Jeremiah to the people whom God had led out of the bondage of Egypt 
into the "good land. The admonition reads: "Stand in the ways, and look, and ask for 
the former ways, which is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls. "1) The "former ways" of which the prophet Jeremiah speaks are the ways 
that God had revealed to the people of Israel in His Word. The "former ways" which 
the Lutheran Church will commemorate in the years 1929 and 1930 are likewise not 
invented by men, but ways revealed in God's Word, which God has again shown to 
the Church, and indeed to the whole world, through the Lutheran Church Reformation, 
after the long period of false ways in which, under the papacy, souls were led astray 
and could not come to rest. The reformation of the church is nothing other than the 
return of souls to their spiritual home, where they find rest, namely, the return to God's 
Word, the return to the Gospel of Christ, which offers and gives the forgiveness of sins 
without the works of the law for the sake of Christ's substitutionary satisfaction. If, 
therefore, the Lutheran commemorations which will be held during these two years are 
properly organized, they will become a reminder to those who have strayed from the 
good spiritual home of the Lutheran Church to return home. 


1) Jer. 6, 16. 
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to return. But where, by God's grace, one has remained in the spiritual home of the 
Church of the Reformation, the more lively the realization that it is only by God's 
grace and power that one has not succumbed to the many temptations to leave the 
Lutheran home, the more ardent prayers for preservation in this home will rise to 
heaven. 

Luther's catechisms, in particular, are an exhortation to return to the spiritual 
home of the Church of the Reformation and to remain in this wonderfully blessed 
home. The catechisms were prompted by the unspeakable spiritual misery that had 
invaded the church through the papacy. Luther reminds us2) that even under the 
papacy spiritual children were born to Christ through baptism; and he further states: 
What thus lived and died from baptism into Christ's kingdom until the seventh or 
eighth year certainly became blessed. But Luther's lamentation now goes like this: 
when the child grew older and fell into the teaching of the so-called church, and was 
thereby led to the commandments of men and the doctrine of works of the papal 
church, then it fell away from its baptism and its Saviour, and trusted in its own works, 
"although it had nevertheless been baptized to trust and build on its one dear 
Bridegroom and Lord Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for us.3) This misery was now 
counteracted by Luther's catechisms, especially by the Small Catechism. Luther's 
Small Catechism is, according to its content, "a short summa and excerpt of the 
whole Holy Scripture. "4) Luther also gives his Small Catechism into the hands of 
pastors with instructions for teaching. But not only to the pastors, but also to the 
house fathers. The fathers of the household are also admonished and instructed how 
they are to "hold up" the individual passages of the Catechism to their household 
members in the most simple manner. Thus a true Christian home is built into each 
individual house through instruction from God's Word. As for the "pastors and 
preachers" in particular, they are admonished to consider: "Our ministry has now 
become a different thing than it was under the pope; it has now become serious and 
wholesome, therefore it now has much more toil and labor, trials and temptations, 
and little reward and thanksgiving in the world. But Christ himself will be our reward, 
if we work faithfully. May the Father of all mercies help us! To him be praise and 
thanksgiving forever through Christ our Lord! Amen. "5) And Luther's admonition was 
not without fruit. On May 20, 1530, he wrote to Elector John of Saxony, among other 
things: "Your Electoral Grace's lands have the most- 


St. L. XVII, 1335. 

St. L. XVII, 1335. 

The Symbol. Books of the Lutheran Church. Miller, p. 375. 379. 
Muller, p. 353. 
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The best and most good pastors and preachers than any other country in the world, 
who teach so faithfully and purely and help keep such beautiful peace. Now, 
therefore, the tender youth of boys and girls is growing, so well prepared with the 
catechism and Scriptures that it makes me feel good in my heart to see how young 
boys and girls can now pray, believe, and speak more about God and Christ than all 
the monasteries, convents, and schools were able to do before and still are able to 
do. Truly, such a young people in the land of your electoral grace is a beautiful 
paradise, the like of which is not to be found in the world. "6) Luther himself spoke 
and prayed the Catechism. Under the section "Reputation and Significance" of 
Luther's catechisms, J. T. Muller writes in the introduction to his edition of the 
Symbolic Books: "There is no lack of testimonies to the excellence of Luther's 
catechisms, especially the smaller one; there are more of them than we can cite 
here. ... D. Bugenhagen always carried it with him and spoke harshly to the ordinands 
[those entering the preaching ministry] when he noticed that they did not respect it. 
Prince George of Anhalt testified that in this small or lay Bible the core of all prophetic 
and apostolic teachings was summarized from the briefest. Mathesius says: If D. 
Luther had done nothing else good in his life, except to bring both catechisms back 
into homes, schools, and to the preaching chair, the whole world would never be able 
to thank or pay him enough. D. J. Fr. Mayer gave it [the Small Catechism] the praise: 
‘Tot res, quot verba. Tot utilitates, quot apices complectens. Pagellis brevis, sed rerum 
theologicarum amplitudine incomparabilis.' D. Siegmund Jak. Baumgarten calls it a 
true gem of our Church and a real masterpiece of recitation; and exceedingly 
beautifully Leopold von Ranke (Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation; 
Berlin, 1839, Th. 2, p. 445) says: 'The Catechism which Luther published in 1529, 
and of which he says he prayed it himself, old doctor as he was, is as childlike as it 
is profound, as comprehensible as it is unfathomable, simple and sublime. Blessed 
is he who nourishes his soul with it, who holds fast to it. He possesses an 
imperishable consolation at every moment, only behind a light shell the kernel of truth 
that does enough for the wisest of the wise.’ And this has been acknowledged even 
by those who otherwise did not hold with Luther. When the Small Catechism became 
known without his name in Venice, a theologian exclaimed: ‘Blessed are the hands 
which have written this holy book." It has been recalled that more than Melanchthon, 
Luther was Praeceptor Germaniae through his Small Catechism. 

Also the right consideration of the colloquy at Marburg, which took place from 
the 1st to the 3rd of October, 1529, is for all 


6) StL. XVI, 692. 
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Lutherans of our time a reminder to return home to the Lutheran homeland, or rather, 
to remain in it. It has been rightly judged, not only in older but also in more recent 
times, that Luther was no less great in Marburg in 1529 than he was in Worms in 
1521. Someone writes very correctly in Meusel's "Kirchlichen Handlexikon" 7): "To 
Unionism, which shows little understanding for the nature of Luther, the Luther of 
Marburg has always been very uncomfortable. Therefore in this camp one passes 
over the day of Marburg with silence, or one accuses Luther of rigidity, intolerance 
etc. .... In reality, however, the day at Marburg stands worthily beside that at Worms: 
both times it is the same Luther, bound in his conscience to the divine Word and 
therefore yielding neither to the right nor to the left. The day at Marburg is a lasting 
sharp protest against every union made or to be made at the expense of truth." At 
Worms Luther set against the human authority of the papacy the divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. At Marburg Luther likewise set against human cleverness in 
matters of Christian doctrine the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures. For it was 
human cleverness, and nothing else, when at Marburg Zwingli and his comrades 
repeatedly put forward the main argument against the real presence of the body of 
Christ in the Lord's Supper: Christ's body could not possibly be present in the Lord's 
Supper, because Christ's body could only ever be ascribed a local and visible 
presence. Melanchthon, who was also present at Marburg, reports on the 
negotiations,8) the Zwinglians' first argument had been John 6:63: "The flesh is of no 
use." "The other argument," Melanchthon continues, "was from reason: one body 
may not be in many places; now Christ's body is in heaven, etc. From this argument 
was a very long quarrel. Luther said natural reason should not, could not, judge the 
omnipotence of God. Zwingli said God does not pretend to us such incomprehensible 
things. Such clumsy speeches escaped him, since Christian doctrine has much more 
incomprehensible, higher articles than that God became man, that the same person, 
Christ, so true God is, died." by the way, Luther also incidentally threw out Zwingli's 
reason argument that every real body must be in space. He reminded Zwingli that 
the body of the world, which after all could not be denied reality, was not in a space 
unless one wanted to put a second space around the first, a third around the second, 
etc., and thus make the world infinite. 9) But this dethronement of Zwingli from 

7) Vol. IV, p. 445. 

8) "Summarischer Bericht von der Marburgischen Handlung an Herzog Heinrich zu 


Sachsen." Corp. Ref. |, 1102. Cited in Luther's Works, St. L. XVII, 1946 ff. 
9) Cf. Christl. Dogmatik II, 205. 
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Luther only took his seat of reason in passing. Luther of Marburg did not want to 
settle the dispute about the real presence of the body of Christ in the Lord's Supper 
on the basis of reason; instead, he pushed aside the beautiful tablecloth on the 
beautiful table around which they sat in the castle of Marburg and wrote the words 
of the Lord's Supper in large letters on the table: "Hoc est corpus meum. The colloquy 
at Marburg is, properly considered, a powerful reminder to remain in the home of the 
Lutheran Church, or rather to return to it. As at Worms, so also at Marburg the sola 
Scriptura and "Let the Word stand" emerged victorious on the battlefield. 

The same is truly true of the Augsburg Confession. We can call it the great 
homecoming document of the Christian Church from the foreign land of the papist 
doctrines of man. It is reported that even Papist opponents could not entirely escape 
this impression. After the reading of the Confession on June 25, 1530, Duke William 
of Bavaria spoke kindly to the Elector of Saxony, confessing that the Lutheran 
doctrine had hitherto been presented to him quite differently. The Bishop of 
Augsburg openly confessed that all that had been read was the plain and undeniable 
truth. Yes! The severest examination of the Augsburg Confession will yield the result 
that in all its articles it is the undeniable truth taken from Scripture. Therefore Luther, 
in a letter to Conrad Cordatus, July 6, 1530, praises the grace of God that he was 
permitted to experience the day of Augsburg. He says: "The confession was 
delivered by order of the emperor before the whole empire, that is, before the princes 
and estates of the empire. | am exceedingly glad that | have lived until this hour, in 
which Christ has been publicly preached by such great confessors in such a great 
assembly through this truly exceedingly beautiful confession. And the word is 
fulfilled: 'l spake of thy testimonies before kings’; it shall also be fulfilled: "I will not be 
put to shame. For: 'He that confesseth me before men fso saith he that speaketh not 
a lie], him will | confess before my heavenly Father." 10) Spalatin, in his account of 
the day of Augsburg, uses expressions-which may at first seem to some to be too 
lofty. Not only does he say, "At this Diet of Augsburg, one of the greatest works that 
ever happened on earth took place," but he also adds, in characterizing the 
confession read out there, "that such a confession has never happened, not only in 
a thousand years, but as long as the world has existed. Nor is such a thing to be 
found in any history, nor in any old teacher or doctor".11) This sounds, as | said, 
exaggerated. But it is not an exaggeration. Even Nicaea and the following councils 
take a back seat to Augsburg. At those individual doctrines received their 


10) St.L. XVI, 915. 11) St. L. XVI, 875 f. 
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Scriptural ecclesiastical version. At Augsburg, in the twenty-one doctrinal articles, the 
whole Christian doctrine comes to its clear and definite expression. And from these 
twenty-one doctrinal articles, and especially from the center of the Christian doctrine 
of justification, the following seven articles expose and reject the human statutes and 
abuses which, in the course of time and especially under the papacy, had crept into 
the church or had been imposed upon it by force. In order not to underestimate the 
Augsburg Confession, we must be careful not to overestimate the so-called pre- 
Reformation councils (Pisa, Kostnitz, Basel), or even to place them in the same 
category as the work of grace at Augsburg. Kurtz-Dorpat, who otherwise by no 
means always judges correctly about the papacy and ecclesiastical conditions under 
the papacy, very correctly remarks about the pre-Reformation councils: "There was 
no question at all of doctrine. The Roman Catholic version of it, in spite of all its 
corruptions, stood fixed from the beginning as inviolable." It is crudely but adequately 
expressed to say that at the pre-Reformation councils two thieves quarreled over 
stolen property. The dispute, which lasted more than a hundred years, was over 
whether the councils or the papacy had the supreme decisive power in the Church. 
And the papacy won. In the same year in which Luther pinned his 96 theses to the 
castle church in Wittenberg on October 31 (1517), the Fifth General Lateran Council 
assembled in Rome (1512-17) decreed that the Pope had the supreme power in the 
Church and that the councils had always been under the Pope. 

Now what a change in a relatively short time! Luther still stood alone on 
October 31, 1517. He still stood alone before the Emperor and the Empire at Worms 
in 1521, even though admiring glances were already falling on the courageous man 
and German knights stood ready with their hands on their swords to protect the brave 
man if anyone should dare to lay a hand on him. Luther waved it off. It was Luther's 
innermost conviction: the cause of the Christian Church is conducted without the 
sword, only by God's Word. Nine years later, at Augsburg, Luther himself is not 
present. He was left behind in the fortress of Koburg because he was still nominally 
under ban and imperial power. But who will appear before the Emperor and the 
Empire in his place at Augsburg on June 25? In Spalatin's "Narrative of the Reading 
of the Augsburg Confession" it says: "The same day after noon, my most gracious 
lord, the Elector of Saxony, Duke John, Margrave George of Brandenburg, Duke 
John Frederick of Saxony, Duke Ernst of Brunswick and Lineburg, Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse, Duke Francis of Brunswick and LUneburg, Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, and 
the two cities of Nuremberg and Reutlingen, have assembled in Augsburg for the 
reading of the Augsburg Confession. 


12) Abri® der Kirchengeschichte® , p. 113. 
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of their faith and the whole Christian doctrine, which they have preached in their 
principalities, lands and cities, confession publicly, with Christian, fine, comforting 
mind and heart let read in German from article to article, not only before all electors, 
princes, estates, bishops, councils, so existing, but also before Roman imperial 
majesty himself and her brother, King Ferdinando. But the Chancellor, Doctor 
Christianus [Beier], read it, and read it very well, so loudly and clearly that it was 
heard not only in the hall, but also down in the Palatinate, that is, in the court of the 
Bishop of Augsburg, where the Imperial Majesty lies at home. Imperial Majesty and 
King Ferdinand, the Dukes of Bavaria and several bishops listened very diligently. 
Be sure that many of them have not heard so much of this doctrine all their lives, 
and that, of course, Imperial Majesty, King, many princes and bishops have taken 
us all for Mamelukes who have thought nothing of God or faith. "13) - We cannot 
refrain from reprinting a few words from a letter of Luther to the Elector (dated July 
5, 1530) from this tremendous time.14) The letter refers to the fact that after his 
arrival in Augsburg, the emperor had forbidden Lutheran preachers (and then, on 
presentation, Papist preachers as well) to preach in the city churches. Luther wrote: 
"The adversaries think they have almost done well that they have forbidden 
preaching by imperial decree, but they do not see, the wretched people, that by the 
written confession, delivered, more has been preached than perhaps ten preachers 
might otherwise have done. Is it not a fine wisdom and joke that Eisleben and others 
must keep silent? But the Elector of Saxony and other princes and lords come up 
with the written confession and preach freely before the imperial majesty and the 
whole empire under their noses, so that they must hear it and cannot speak against 
it. | think that the prohibition against preaching is well smelled. They do not want to 
let their servants listen, but they themselves have to listen to what they call "good 
trouble" from such great lords and fall silent. Christ is not silent in the Diet, and if 
they should be mad, they must hear more from the confession than they would have 
heard in a year from the preachers. So it is that St. Paul says: God's word wants to 
be unbound. If it is forbidden in the pulpit, it must be heard in the palaces. If poor 
preachers must not speak it, great princes and lords speak it. Summa, if all be silent, 
the stones shall cry out, saith Christ himself." The final declaration of the Augsburg 
Confession at the end of the twenty-one articles of doctrine reads: "This is almost 
the summa of the doctrine, which in our churches is for the right, Christian instruction 
and comfort of the people. 


13) St. L. XVI, 875 ff. 14) St. L. XVI, 815. 
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For we do not wish to put our own souls and consciences in the highest and greatest 
danger for God by misusing the divine name or word, or to pass on to our children 
and descendants a doctrine other than that which is in accordance with the pure divine 
word and Christian truth. If, then, this doctrine is clearly founded in Holy Scripture, 
and is not contrary to the common, Christian, and even Roman Churches, as far as 
can be gathered from the Fathers' Scriptures, we also take care that our adversaries 
do not disagree with us in the above-mentioned articles." 

As for the Formula of Concord, which forms the concluding part of the Book of 
Concord published in 1580, it has been appropriately called the peace document of 
the Lutheran Church. But it is a peace document in that it is a return document, 
namely, the document of the return to Lutheran doctrine as it was already expressed 
as the confession of the Lutheran Church in Luther's catechisms, the Augsburg 
Confession, the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, and the Schmalkaldic Articles. 
This, and no other, is how the Formula of Concord is to be understood. The authors 
of the Formula of Concord protest that, as far as doctrine is concerned, they want to 
establish "another and new confession".15) Rather, they declare: "We have declared 
against each other with heart and mouth that we do not want to make or accept any 
special or new confession of our faith, but rather confess to the public, general 
writings, which have always been used for such symbols or common confessions in 
all churches of the Augsburg Confession, before the discord arose among those who 
confessed the Augsburg Confession, and as long as one unanimously adhered in all 
articles to the pure doctrine of the divine word (as it was declared by D. Luther). Luther 
more blessedly declares) has been held and used." 16) The proof of Scripture runs 
through the whole Formula of Concord, and more extensively than through the 
Augsburg Confession and the other symbols. But likewise throughout the Formula of 
Concord are found testimonies from the already accepted confessions, from Luther's 
catechisms to the Schmalkaldic Articles. "As we lay God's Word as the eternal truth 
for a foundation (pro fundamento), so also these Scriptures for a testimony of the truth 
(tanquam veritatis testes)." The Formula of Concord also cites testimonies from the 
writings of Luther, as the teacher through whose ministry "in these last times the 
gracious God, by but grace, has brought the truth of his word out of the abominable 
darkness of the papacy again into the light." But also Luther's writings are quoted "in 
the manner and measure in which D. Luther, in the Latin preface to his printed 


15) M. 566, 5. 16) M. 568, 3. 
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He has made this distinction expressly, that God's Word alone should be and remain 
the only guide and rule of all doctrine, to which no man's writings are to be regarded 
as equal, but to which everything is to be subjected”. 17) 

If we now ask why the Formula of Concord had to be ahomecoming document, 
the answer is: Luther's prophecy had come true that after his death pure Christian 
teaching would fall away. Luther could not help suspecting that his colleagues at the 
University of Wittenberg would not remain consistent after his death. He saw that his 
colleagues did not want to speak out when it was necessary to oppose clearly and 
decisively the deviations from pure Christian doctrine. Above all others, it was 
Melanchthon, his former faithful assistant, who, after Luther's death, openly departed 
from the Christian doctrine of grace in his theological thinking and therefore also in 
his public writings, especially in his dogmatics. Melanchthon came up with the 
strange thought that, in order to save the general grace of God, one must base man's 
conversion and blessedness not only on God's grace, but also on man's good 
conduct. 18) Thus the Christian doctrine of justification was also abandoned. And 
because it is the case that anyone who touches the Christian doctrine of justification 
loses the certainty of judgment concerning right and wrong doctrine, Melanchthon 
also lost the necessary decisiveness in the rejection of papist and reformed heresies. 
Even if Melanchthon himself did not believe his teachings, which he put forward in 
contradiction to Holy Scripture, he still found many followers, some of whom went 
even further than he did. And because Melanchthon was regarded by many as the 
legitimate successor of Luther, and because his human authority proved a great 
obstacle to the knowledge of the truth from the Holy Scriptures, there was a struggle 
within the Lutheran Church after Luther's death, which lasted thirty years, but which 
by God's grace came to an end with a complete victory for divine truth. The Formula 
of Concord completely sweeps out the invaded Melanchthonian doctrine of man. In 
particular, it replaces human good conduct with the equally evil conduct and the 
same guilt of the blessed when they compare themselves with the lost.19) Thus the 
Christian doctrine of grace and the Christian doctrine of justification are restored. 
The Formula of Concord is the document of the return to the home of the Church of 
the Reformation. The Church 


17) M.570, 9. 

18) The quotation from Melanchthon's Loci is printed in Latin in Christ]. Dogmatik II, 
note 144; German II, 583. Cf. also Ill, 567. 

19) M. 716, 57 et seq. 
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of the Reformation, however, is the complete return to the pure and unadulterated 
teaching of the Holy Scriptures. The final declaration of the Formula of Concord reads 
20): "Wherefore we desire to have testified before the face of God and all 
Christendom, among those now living and those to come after us, that this declaration 
now made is our faith, doctrine, and confession, from all superiors and declared 
disputed articles, and no other, in which we also, by the grace of God, appear before 
the judgment seat of JEsu Christ with an undaunted heart, and for this reason give 
an account, against which we also do not desire to speak or write anything secretly 
or publicly, but by means of the grace of God remember to abide: We have signed 
with our own hands, in the fear and supplication of God..." 

Finally, we ask how things look at the present time in the church that calls itself 
Lutheran, when we look at the doctrinal position of the public teachers who, before 
others, have the name that they are representatives of "positive" Lutheranism in our 
time. As far as the doctrine of the way to salvation is concerned, they are at present 
almost universally dwelling in the foreign land to which the later Melanchthon and his 
followers once sought to lead the Lutheran Church. They take the conversion of man 
and the attainment of blessedness out of God's hand of grace, and place it decisively 
on man's conduct, self-determination, self-decision, choice, etc. They are caught up 
in the opinion that whoever does not include this human factor in the way of salvation 
is in fact denying common grace and is consequently a Calvinist. In this foreign 
country, for example, in Germany the "positive" theologians dwell almost without 
exception, and within the American Lutheran Church about half of the public teachers 
who are regarded as prominent here. But more! Things are by far more wicked in the 
Lutheran Church of the present day than they were in the time of the struggle for 
Lutheran doctrine after Luther's death until the adoption of the Formula of Concord. 
At that time, after all, all who called themselves Lutherans agreed that the Holy 
Scriptures were God's own infallible Word. However far the later Melanchthon and 
the Philippists had strayed, they did not break the connecting bridge that still held out 
the prospect of a return to the Lutheran Church. Modern Lutheran theology, on the 
other hand, in its most famous representatives, almost without exception declares 
impossible the return to infallible divine authority. One could not "identify" the 
Scriptures and God's Word. In the American Lutheran Church, of course, it is 
generally the case that such voices venture only timidly into the public arena. But 
even here they have not been completely silenced. As for Germany and the German- 
influenced Lutheran theologians of other countries, 


20) M. 730, 40. 
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In the recent past, thoughts of repentance and return have come to light more often 
than in the past, also with regard to the position of Scripture. General statements are 
being made such as these, "It cannot go on like this." From individual men, to whom 
respect could not be denied, there has been a more or less decided demand: "Let 
the Christian Church stand by the Scriptures as Christ and the apostles did!" But 
great obstacles lie in the way. A false modern Lutheran tradition has been formed 
concerning the position on Scripture, of the content that Luther also did not teach the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture and therefore also its infallible divine authority. In an 
unscientific manner, one generation of scholarly theologians copies from another a 
collection of passages from Luther's writings which are supposed to prove Luther's 
"liberal" position on Scripture. The independent examination is spared. This modern- 
theological false tradition has to a large extent contaminated the air even within the 
Lutheran Church. 

Will a change occur and how? In "Lehre und Wehre" (November 1928) we 
printed a lecture given by Fr. Karl Matthiesen in Hamburg on August 28, 1928. In the 
lecture a "lamentation" is voiced with the reasoning: "When one hears from all sides 
the satisfaction about how well all ‘theological directions' get along with each other 
in church work, how beautifully they get along with each other at synods and 
conferences and at the green table of the church regiment, and how they now even 
unanimously search for the same ‘truth’ in scientific work: then one may well become 
anxious whether it has not finally happened for the heritage of Luther. Nor can one 
be comforted when theologians of all stripes enthusiastically adopt Luther's slogan: 
‘The just shall live by faith. The key is all very well, but if the house to which the key 
belongs, the Bible, has been blown up, then the key can be of no use. Luther's slogan 
only makes sense if it grows out of the same position toward Scripture that he himself 
took throughout his life. To play off the young Luther against the old might now be 
gradually abandoned. The young, like the old, stood firm in the Word of God, and 
with the "Scriptum est," "Es stehet geschrieben," all quarreling and trading came to 
an end for him: he had a Bible that was nailed down. Now where is this appeal going? 
We do not know whether it will please God to appoint a man of heroic stature to lead 
the Lutheran Church toward revival and renewal. If that does not happen, then he 
will call a few, here some and there some, from all kinds of countries and 
backgrounds, scholars and unscholars, men and women and youth of both sexes, 
here some and there some, who will create new living centers of Lutheran faith and 
church life, building on what already exists, drawing from the 
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rich spring of a blessed past." Thus far Fr. Matthiesen. "To draw from the rich fountain 
of a blessed past" all who call themselves Lutherans have ample opportunity in these 
two great commemorative years, 1929 and 1930. We do not need a man "of the 
heroic measure" of Luther. We have Luther enough in Luther's catechisms, at 
Marburg, at Augsburg (though he was absent in body), and in the Formula of 
Concord. Tolle, lay, take and read, and return to the home of the Lutheran Church! 
The larger and smaller church communities who, by God's guidance and undeserved 
grace, dwell in the home of the Church of the Reformation, also have every cause for 
prayer and supplication that God's undeserved grace and mercy may preserve them 
from straying into foreign lands. F.P. 


Rom. 3:21-26. 


(Conclusion.) 

The right doctrine of justification must point to the means of grace. According 
to Rom. 1, 17 the righteousness that is valid before God is revealed in the gospel. 
According to Rom. 10, 6-8 it is near to you in the word of faith that is preached. It is 
therefore heard, Rom. 10, 17; it is the very faith that is once given to the saints. While 
the law is not of faith (ex miotewc), the gospel is a revelation ex aiotems, is like a 
fountain of faith, Rom. 1, 17, is the word of faith, "which is to be believed" (St6ckhardt 
on Rom. 10, 8). Historically then righteousness, which is valid before God, came in 
and with faith, Gal. 3, 23. 25, at first still in genere, that is, as a general means of 
presentation to all creatures. For thus God holds out faith to every man, Apost. 17, 
31. Luther: "Righteousness then is such faith, and is called God's righteousness, or 
the righteousness that is valid in the sight of God, because he gives it, ... which at 
that time was revealed through the gospel." (Vorr. z. R6merbr.) 

In our passage, the apostle also speaks of this way of presenting objective 
justification. In Luther's translation, which flowed from the spirit of the imputed 
righteousness of faith, v. 25 reads: "Whom [Christ] God presented as a mercy seat 
through faith in his blood, that he might present the righteousness which is before 
him, in that he forgave sins which until then had remained under divine patience, that 
he might present at these times the righteousness which is before him. "3) How 
smoothly Luther's translation reads! Lut- 


3) Literally: "Whom God set forth as the mercy seat through faith in his blood, to shew 
forth righteousness in his sight, according to the remission of sins which were past, under the 
patience of God, in the way of- 
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hardt declares them to be "exegetically false." Luther's "in that he forgives sin," he 
regards as the means of justification, and intends to correct Luther thus: "Wrong 
confusion of 514 with Akk. with Gen." (Strack-Zéckler's Comm.). As if Luther had really 
been so weak in Greek! To be sure, what the text says negatively in its own way, 
"according to which he let the sins that had gone before pass by," Luther paraphrases 
positively for his dear Germans, "in that he [= sintemal he] forgives sin which had 
remained until then." In this way God let the sins that had gone before, up to the time 
of the Gospel, pass by, that he overlooked them, and thus, as it were, forgave them 
"during the time of his patience." During this time God - we read Rom. 9, 22 ff. - bore 
with great patience the vessels of wrath that were ripe for destruction, also for the 
purpose that He might make known the riches of His glory to the vessels of mercy in 
their calling through the gospel. 

Luther sharply discerned the train of thought of our passage. In God's 
ordinances for the salvation of sinners the time of the law was granted. Only after 
that should the actual time of the gospel take its turn. But even during the time of the 
law there were to be children of God. But these could only come as a result of imputed 
righteousness by faith, as had been the case before with Abraham. The justitia 
imputata is factually forgiveness of sins, as Luther's translation also indicates. But the 
solenne event of forgiveness, as is now common in the New Testament, had not 
taken place under the economy of the law. But Luther had not forgotten in v. 25 that 
Paul had said in v. 21 that righteousness had witnessed before God even in the time 
of Moses and the prophets. It was foreshadowed, among other things, in the mercy 
seat on the ark of the covenant, and in the cleansing of the people from their sins, 
which was from thence fled, though only under the models of the animal sacrifices, 
and in virtue of the foreshadowing of that which was to come. Christ was the body of 
the shadow also of the mercy seat among Israel. 


Looking unto the showing of righteousness before him in the present time, that he might be just 
and justifying to him that is of faith in Jesus". What a structure of sentences! Twice in it is the 
expression "showing forth righteousness before him," but not after the same preposition: the 
thought is not simply repeated. In the clause "according to the passing by of the sins which were 
before," 1pdc evdelé1y, etc., the preposition points out that this passing by of sins was in view of 
the subsequent showing forth of righteousness before God in the present time, For this was done, 
as was before remarked, when God set forth Christ to the mercy seat, sic evdeiéiv, 

Precisely for the purpose of showing the righteousness before him. And this thought is repeated, 
as it were, only at the close: eic¢ 16 eivai, etc., that he might be just and justifying to him who is of 
faith in JEsum, "that he might prove that his righteousness, which he giveth, helpeth us alone, 
which at that time is revealed by the gospel." (Luther, op. cit.) 
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Christ presented God 4) as a mercy seat, as the latter word is also used in 
Hebr. 9, 5. Because of its ending in the Greek it denotes something that serves to 
make atonement, but in our context no longer Godward, to make atonement to God. 
For the apostle's words are: God set forth Christ as the mercy seat, manifestly for 
men's service, to make atonement for, to cover, to blot out their sin in them and in 
them, with the righteousness imputed to them in Christ. In our context it is no longer 
a matter of Christ's work in the state of His humiliation. Already according to the 
dedication at the beginning of the letter Paul wants to write first of all about Christ's 
work in the state of his exaltation, inasmuch as he was ordained to be the Son of 
God in power according to the Spirit who sanctifies, since the time when he rose 
from the dead. Also according to the theme of the letter (Rom. 1, 17) the apostle 
does not want to write a gospel of Christ like the evangelists. He wants to do the 
work of the gospel, and in doing so he has not even been particularly concerned 
about baptism itself. So then also here with emphasis (6 ted¢) God's action is spoken 
of, how it presents and turns to men the acquired merit of Christ for their atonement. 
And Christ is thereby called the mercy seat after the likeness of the Old Testament 
mercy seat. At the creation of this, God said, "Of the place," namely, of the mercy- 
seat between the two cherubim, "I will testify unto thee, and speak unto thee." But 
there it was chiefly a decreeing of lawful observances, "all that | will command thee 
unto the children of Israel," Ex. 25:22; 30:6. Hence also the ark of the covenant 
among Israel was called "the name," that is, the oracle, the revelation, "of the LORD 
of hosts," 2 Sam. 6:2. Since in and with Christ the economy of the law came to an 
end, Rom. 10:4, and God here testifies that he has recently presented Christ as the 
throne of grace, so in the New Testament Christ, exalted to the right hand of his 
majesty, is the place from which God wants to testify to all men and speak to them, 
but in graces, that is, words of salvation. From objective justification the apostle now 
makes the transition to subjective justification, as consisting in the presentation of 
Christ as the means of atonement, by which sins are also to be blotted out in and on 
men, precisely with Christ's name; compare: "Ye are washed away .. . through the 
name of the LORD JEsu," 1 Cor. 6:11, that is, in and with the message of 
righteousness before God in Christ JEsu. Whenever and wherever this message 
goes forth, it is God's presentation of Christ as the mercy seat from which and in 
which God wants to come to us and grace us. Christ is the 


4) According to known usage, Trpoé& ETO must here mean: ante oculos posuit, has put 
on display; for it follows as an indication of purpose: for the display of his righteousness. 
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God's seat of grace and our high priest at the same time, just as he was the high 
priest and the sacrifice at the same time. The gospel of Christ's redemption is the 
realization of salvation in Christ as the power of God that can save our souls, Jam. 
1, 21; Rom. 1, 16. God wants to offer the righteousness that is valid before Him and 
give it to the people. 

Historically (aorist) God presented Christ as the mercy seat in and with the 
preaching of the apostles. For Eph. 1:9 f. it is said, "And hath made us to know the 
mystery of his will according to his good pleasure, and hath brought it forth" (zpoé& 
eto, rendered, sv avrg ei¢ oikovomiay tov, etc.) "by him f Christum’, that it might be 
preached when the time was fulfilled." For such ministering of His disciples we hear 
Christ so earnestly pleading with the Father in His high priestly prayer, John 17, 
which He addressed to the Father as already from the throne of the Divine Majesty; 
cf. v. 11, "lam no more in the world." After His entrance to the Father, He would 
send them forth as the apostles of the world, as He was sent forth by the Father. As 
their High Priest and ours, he interceded thus with the Father for them and their 
ministry, "Keep them in thy name, which thou hast given me, that they may be one 
like us. ... | have given them thy word. ..... | pray thee, preserve them from evil. ... 
Sanctify them in thy truth: thy word is truth. ... | sanctify myself for them, that they 
also may be sanctified in the truth. But | pray not for them only, but also for them 
which shall believe on me through their word." Christ first became the holy 
atonement. But they, concerning the further administration of the atoning work of 
Christ, were to be sanctified in the truth, in their word of Christ, so that they might be 
preserved from evil, from evil, false teaching. Their holy word of salvation in Christ 
Jesus was to provide a holy covering for atonement and to be given to all who would 
believe in Jesus through their word. 

Accordingly Paul as the apostle of Jesus Christ expresses himself in our 
verses that Christ is the mercy seat of God for the subjective justification of men by 
faith. God's judgment of justification is to be declared and offered as a word to be 
believed. According to the Scriptures, giving before God also takes place only in the 
way and manner of faith by means of the gospel. But the spirit of man, which hears 
nothing of the Spirit of God, declares such a mode of justification to be 
intellectualistic, imaginary, devoid of all that is real or even "material. In this, man is 
not entitled to real righteousness, which is inherent in him. The Lutheran doctrine of 
justification was nothing but a theory of declaration, a beautiful gesture that God was 
allowed to make. In truth, it is only delusion, which also produces only delusion. Self- 
righteousness plagues such 
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People. Evidently this instance of reason was already present in Paul's day. But he 
renders even this contradiction silent by the addition, "Christum presented God as 
the mercy seat through faith in his blood." The last two expressions are not to be 
more closely connected with the word mercy-seat, but belong to the structure of the 
verbal term. Nor do they hang together in themselves, as if speaking of faith in 
Christ's blood, a connection of thought which is not found in Paul. And because we 
have already spoken of Christ's redemption of men, and also of the fact that this 
redemption exists as a good of salvation in Christ, we cannot here again speak of 
Christ's blood as a payment for God's atonement, but, as the expression "mercy seat" 
implies, as a cleansing agent with which God's hand cleanses men from their 
individual sins in the gospel. 

To make the blood of Christ, the exalted one, continually present to and in 
men, is the counsel and will of God according to the gospel. John also speaks of our 
"Advocate with the Father" as one who is righteous, so that Christ's administration of 
our cause is valid with the Father. As such Christ was not, say, in his work of suffering, 
but is now, in the present time, continually the propitiatory covering, iAaapdc, for our, 
yea. 
for all the sin of the world, 1 Joh. 2, 2 f. And already before this apostle had written: 
"The blood of JEsu Christ, the Son of God, makes us clean from all sin", 1 Joh. 1, 7. 
Peter also agrees with this, when he testified of his Gentile conversions in front of his 
fellow apostles: "God made no difference between us and them and cleansed their 
hearts by faith", Apost. 15, 9. 15:9. And not only the Old, but also the New Testament 
knows to speak of sprinkling with blood. The Hebrews who have become Christians 
are assured: "Ye are come unto God... and to JEsu ... and to the blood of sprinkling", 
Hebr. 12, 22 f. On Heb. 10, 22 ("sprinkled in heart and loosed from an evil 
conscience") Strack-Zéckler's commentary makes the remark: "What is meant by 
‘befprengi, namely, with the blood of Christ (9, 19 ff.; 1 Petr. 1, 2), is the dedication 
- should now read instead of: 1 Petr. 1,2 the apostle testifies to the elect strangers 
back and forth that they are chosen "according to the providence of God the Father 
by sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience [faith] and sprinkling of the blood of JEsu 
Christ". According to God's providence, the elect were to be called by the efficacy of 
the Holy Spirit to the obedience of faith, and upon such calling were to be sprinkled 
with Christ's blood, and thus justified. 

Without the shedding or sprinkling of blood there is no forgiveness, Hebr. 9, 
22. But where now the cleansing is done by means of the blood of Christ, there is no 
forgiveness. 
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Who then can rightly say that no true righteousness is thereby imparted? Of course, 
itis not rooted in man's flesh and blood, neither Pelagian nor synergistic, but believers 
receive it in and with the gospel. Luther therefore translates the following expression 
well with the words, "that [God may thus] present the righteousness that is valid 
before him." Thither we must understand this purpose "to show forth," etc. Intention 
and purpose are thereby comprehended in one. But the pointing out is not here to be 
conceived as a proving, as if God in Christ's suffering all the punishments of sins 
wished to prove and thus point out his penal righteousness. This thought is concluded 
by the word "redemption in Christ". The apostle is no longer describing the acquisition 
of salvation, but the bestowal of salvation. Therefore also at the close of v. 26 it is not 
said, sic t6 yiveo& au, that he might prove himself, but sic 76 eivai, that he might be, 
appear, just, and a justifier. This is declaration of the divine righteousness in words, 
the proclamation of the chief good of the New Testament, which is presented as a 
ready gift, Rom. 5:17. Let us again refer to Luther's paraphrase, "that he may prove 
that his righteousness, which he giveth by faith, alone helpeth us, which at that time 
is revealed by the gospel." The spirit of Paul passed on to Luther in abundance, so 
that he grasped the apostle's words with understanding, and here he aptly 
paraphrased the word "pointing out" thus: "that he might present the righteousness 
that is valid before him." The words of Romans 1:17 and 3:21 are echoed here, 
namely, that in the gospel righteousness is revealed and manifested before God. 
Christ also speaks of the spiritual eating of His flesh and drinking of His blood, so that 
we may have eternal life, Joh. 6. 

The means of grace are primarily organa oblativa; God's words are not, like 
human words, an empty sound, a mere sound, but are in themselves spirit and life, 
are true what they say and how they sound. To be sure, they do not bring "in rem" 
righteousness to man as the righteousness of his own flesh and blood. But they 
nevertheless carry in them mpaypatev edepyoc oi Plenopévev, conviction concerning 
invisible things, Heb. 11:1. There are pragmatic, factual, even thing-like things in this 
after all; only they are supersensible realities, spiritual blessings in heavenly goods 
in Christo, Eph. 1:3. This is for us in Christo "the way" out of the corruption of sin to 
our God. For there is no other ladder of heaven by which one may ascend from earth 
to God, for instance, and fetch down his justification. He who does not keep his 
thoughts concentrated on the Scriptural word of God's grace in the redemption of 
Christ, but is in his thoughts without 
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God's word ascends to heaven, he does not find God at home. As God is present 
and effective everywhere, He also promised to be present and effective in His word 
and to offer forgiveness or justitia imputata. Paul himself talks about this in Rom. 10, 
6 ff. 

Let us listen to D. Pieper: "The apostle personifies the righteousness of faith 
and thus lets it address man: Do not say in your heart, 'Who will ascend into heaven?" 
or, 'Who will descend into the deep?’ That is, 'Do not think that you have to bring me 
- the righteousness of faith - from afar by extreme effort! The situation is quite 
different. There is no need of a journey either to heaven or to the depths, but, as the 
righteousness of faith goes on to say: 'Near unto thee is the word, in thy mouth and 
in thy heart; this is the word of faith which we preach.' The thought here clearly 
expressed is this: as near to us is the word of faith, that is, the gospel, so near to us 
is every time the divine judgment of justification. If we have a Gospel word in our 
mouth, for example, the word: 'So God loved the world, etc.,' the divine judgment of 
justification is thereby in our mouths, and it is appropriated by us when we believe 
the word. If we move an evangelical word in our hearts, for example, the word: 'The 
blood of JEsu Christ, the Son of God, makes us clean from all sin,’ so divine 
justification is in our hearts, and it is appropriated by us by believing the word. In our 
day ... the question has been asked: 'Where can man read his justification?’ The 
answer has to be: 'From the word of the gospel, which promises forgiveness of sins 
without works of the law.'. . . Christian teachers point all frightened sinners to the 
near word of the gospel, which promises to every sinner the forgiveness acquired by 
Christ." (Dogmatics II, 614. 616.) 

After the God of peace brought Christ from the dead, He made Him the great 
shepherd of the sheep in and with the preaching of the apostles by virtue of the blood 
of the eternal testament, as it says in Rom. 3, 25: "according to the passing by of the 
sins that were done before, with godly patience, in view of the showing of the 
righteousness that is before Him, in the present time". The "before" evidently points 
to the time before Christ. First law-economy, then salvation-economy, such was 
God's counsel and providence. God's great patience made it possible, before Christ's 
time, to let the Gentiles go their own way, and Israel to toil under the law, while in the 
meantime He always knew the time of the presentation of the righteousness of faith 
from the mercy seat of Christ to be set up later. 
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These are the judgments of God that are incomprehensible, and the ways of God that 
are unsearchable. For who has been his counselor, or who has given him something 
beforehand that will be repaid to him? This much we know, that the guilt of such 
decrees of God was in the sheep, because they were without a shepherd through 
their own fault. For every man looked to his own way, and sought to establish his own 
righteousness. But God meanwhile overlooked the evil deeds of sinners precisely 
because at that time he wished to offer and dispense the justitia imputata without 
merit through his Son Christ, who had been exalted again, by means of the gospel. 

But it was not only in writing the Epistle to the Romans that the holy apostle 
was moved by such thoughts, but years ago he had already begun to preach such 
things to the intelligent Athenians: "It is true that God overlooked the time of 
ignorance; but now he gives all men in every place to repent, because he has 
appointed a day on which he will judge the world with righteousness by one man, in 
whom he has decreed it, holding out faith to every man, after he has raised him from 
the dead," Apost. 17, 30 f. Only so far did the Athenians, who considered themselves 
wise, let the apostle speak, who certainly wanted to further extol to them the 
righteousness of faith in Christ, similar to what he writes of it in the Epistle to the 
Romans. With the preaching of the gospel the pleasant year of the Lord has begun, 
so that even now, in the twentieth century, it is still time for grace before the day of 
judgment of God's wrath dawns. Now God still allows the children of Adam to sin and 
to sin with great patience, and does not reckon their sins too grievous to them; but 
also in our time he solemnly and solidly offers to all men righteousness before him in 
and with Christ's blood, also for the purpose and end that he may be both "righteous 
and justifying him that is of faith in Jesus" before all eyes. John also writes, "If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness," 1 John 1:9. The Scriptures reveal God in the Gospel as such a 
righteous One, "who justifies the ungodly," Rom. 4:5. In such a light does the Gospel 
make God's righteousness appear: Now once the dear blood of our Saviour has been 
shed for the expiation of sins, and Christ has brought this his blood into heaven before 
God, God cannot, as it were, but with Christ's blood wash away sins from men who 
believe. This follows logically from the right which he has set up for himself in 
Scripture, namely, that he is just and a justifier of him who stands on the side of JEsu 
and holds to JEsu. The words "just and justifying" must not be considered separately, 
but "justifying" is epexegetically related to "just" and means how God proves Himself 
to be just in the present time, just as it was promised that He would impute Christ's 
righteousness to the believers. 
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Subjective justification comes about in him who has come to faith in JEsum, 6 
ek aiotewes 'Inoob, who is of faith in Christ. It depends here on the point of view of the 
consideration. If one thinks that this is said of one who first comes to faith, faith 
appears ablative as the source of his becoming a disciple. But in the case of one who 
already believes, the expression "from faith" locatively designates the other end of 
the judgment, as a guide to what sort of state, what sort of community, he is in. Such 
a one is of faith because he listens to the word of faith, obeys it, is subject to the 
obedience of faith. Similarly, Rom. 4, 14, the oi ex vouov from the law are called legi 
subditi (Wilke-Grimm). This is a kind of partitive use of this preposition, so that thus 
one is called a partisan of someone or of a cause; comp. Gal. 3, 10. The believer then 
appears as one who has found JEsum and maintains fellowship with JEsu (hence 
Wilke-Grimm: 6 ex ziotewcs = 6 mioted@v). IN whom, by means of faith in JEsum, the 
discipleship of Christ came into operation and flow (cf. Matt. 28:19), the expiatory 
covering of his sins is thereby spread over him, he is sprinkled with Christ's blood, 
cleansed, declared pure, he is righteous before God, a subjectively justified one. The 
believers have put on Christ and are thus clothed with the white garments of 
righteousness, which not only cover their natural shame and nakedness, but also 
form the glory before God, in which they can stand and remain before God. 

Thus then Paul has brought it to evidence (compare "for," v. 23) Rom. 3:23-26, 
that, as v. 22 says, righteousness, which is valid before God, by means of faith, that 
is, in the way of faith, 1. Approaches men as a word to be believed, sic zavrac, and 2. 
in and with faith overcomes all believers, ext zavtac¢ tobs miotebovtac. And we may 
conclude our remarks with the triumphant words of Paul v. 28: "We hold it therefore, 
that a man is justified without works of the law, through faith alone." 

W. G. 
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Subject of the doctrinal negotiations: "JEsus Christ our some and eternal High Priest." 
Speaker: Prof. W. Arndt. The following are the theses: "1. JEsus is called in Scripture our High 
Priest, and his work is described in terms taken from the sacrificial service. It is also testified that 
God himself called him to this office. 2. Jesus Christ, true God and man, possesses the necessary 
qualities to be our true high priest. 3. JEsu's high priestly work is partly in the past. That part was 
in bringing about reconciliation between God and the world. 4. JEsus accomplished this 
reconciliation by his vicarious fulfillment of the law and by his vicarious suffering and death. 5. 
JEsus, as High Priest, fulfilled that which was shadowed or prefigured by the High Priests of the 
Old Covenant and by their sacrifices. 6. JEsus is our only High Priest; apart from Him there is no 
salvation. But he is also our eternal high priest; his work is complete for all eternity. 007 While 
JEsu's high priestly work has been for all, yet only those who believingly cleave to him are made 
partakers of the blessing of that work. 8. JEsu works even now as our high priest, representing 
us to God and blessing us." 


3. Synodical report of the Michigan district of the Missouri Synod. 1928. price: 
45 Cts. 


The paper printed in this report deals with the important subject of mission. The speaker 
was Father F. A. Hertwig. "Disciples JEsu and the Mission" is the version given to the subject. 
The subject was treated in the following six points: "1. Disciples JEsu realize more and more how 
important and blessed the work of mission is. 2. disciples of JEsu take more and more to heart 
the misfion command of their Saviour. 3) Disciples of Jesus are more and more filled with the 
spirit of the mission. 4. disciples of JEsu are doing mission in their own environment. 5. disciples 
of JEsu are united in discord. 6. disciples of JEsu are quite sure of the success of 
misunderstanding." 


4. Proceedings of the Kansas District of the Missouri Synod. 1928.. Price, 15 cts. 

A German paper is offered here, written by Father Th. H. Jiingel, on these two points: 1. 
what we mean by inspiration, 2. that giving up inspiration is equivalent to giving up all certainty 
about spiritual truths. This report is printed as a Synodical number of the "Lutheran Messenger of 
Kansas," but may also be ordered from Concordia PubiistinS Llouso. 


5. Proceedings of the Thirty-Third Convention of the Iowa District, Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. 1928. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. price: 40 Cts. 

This report has become a formal book, covering 177 pages! And it is certainly not empty 
straw that is threshed here, as is often the case in extensive works. Besides many a business 
matter, which concerns mainly the lowa District, we find here things which should be read in the 
whole Synod. A paper by Rev. J. E. Rich. Schmidt deals with the subject, "What Is God?" It 
states: "1. There is a God, as is evidenced a) by the works of creation; b) by the history 
of nations; c) by the conscience of man; d) by special revelation in Holy Scripture. 2. 
God, who has revealed Himself in Holy Scripture, is a spirit, the one true, living, personal 
God, the Creator of, and Supreme Ruler over, heaven and earth." The main part of the 
report is a historical paper by Father Th. Stephen on the history of the lowa District of our Synod, 
which is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary this year. Father Stephen has such an apt narrative gift 
that the reader is reluctant to interrupt the reading. Only half of the work could be read. Will's God 
it will be continued and finished at the next meeting of the District. A. 
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Church government and church offices in a Lutheran congregation. Paper 
presented to the congregation of the South Dakota District of the Missouri Synod. 
1928. Speaker: Prof. D. P. E. Kretzmann. 

On this important and timely subject, the following five theses were submitted and are 
now available in print, together with the remarks thereon: "1. All church government is based 
on, but not identical with, the general spiritual priesthood of all believers. It is, according to 
God's Word, in the hands of the local Christian church, and embraces the whole public 
administration of the means of grace. (2) The Lord has instituted for the church of all ages 
but one office, the office of preaching, which also includes the office of watchman. It is from 
this office that the word "calling" finds its proper application. The church entrusts the office 
of preaching to the called minister of the word, who administers this office in the name of the 
church in Christ's stead, because and as his individual duties and obligations are laid down in 
God's Word. (4) It is at the discretion of each congregation, in right wisdom and after the 
example and pattern of the apostolic church, to establish the necessary auxiliary offices; but 
with all the relief of labor, the responsibility for all souls and for the administration of the 
means of grace remains with the preacher or pastor of the congregation. 5. All church offices 
are divine, inasmuch as they are branches of the preaching office proper, and the handling of 
the Scriptures is one of their duties." 


Beretning om det ellevte aarlige Synodemoede af den norske Synode af 
den Amerikanske Evangelist Lutherske Kirke, asholdt i Bethany 
Menighed paa Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, Minn. 1928. Published by the 
Lutheran Synod Book Co. at 1101 14th Ave, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. Price: 25 
Cts. 

Our Norwegian brethren have again provided us with a rich synodal report. Some parts 

are given in Norwegian, namely the opening sermon of Pros. H. M. Olsen on Matth. 28, 16- 
20, the synodal address of Praeses Anderson and his report on the past year, as well as a 
jubilee sermon by him on the occasion of the fact that the Norwegian Synod was founded 
seventy-six years ago; furthermore, a paper by Father G. Guldberg on certainty of faith. Some 
smaller things, such as committee reports, are also given partly in Norwegian. In English we 
find here: a sermon by Rev. G. A. Gullixson on Heb. 11:27 commemorating the founding of 
the Norwegian Synod seventy-six years ago; several essays under the heading "The Practical 
Problems which Confront Us as the Logical Successors to the Old Norwegian Synod," 
including a paper on Justification by Faith by Rev. G. A. Gullixson, a powerful testimony 
against Unionism by D. S. Ylvisaker, and a discussion of the position of our Norwegian 
brethren in the past and in the present toward the church school, and finally, as an appendix, 
an interesting historical work from the pen of the senior of the Norwegian Synod, Rev. B. 
Harstads, entitled "Pioneer Days," To the latter work are appended the photographs of the 
principal personalities in the history of the Norwegian Synod. Many an important quotation 
from old and new documents is brought; also details are related which throw a bright and at 
times a glaring light on the struggles through which our brethren have had to pass. - It will 
not be unwelcome to the readers of this journal to find a gripping paragraph from D. 
Ylvisaker's article printed here, as it were, as a sample. On page 70 we read: "But surely it 
is not necessary to be so particular and exacting as the Norwegian Synod has always 
been known to be? On this point our age reveals an attitude of strange inconsistency. It 
is an age which is altogether impatient with any opinion which does not sanction union 
or cooperation on the part of the various churches. We are ridiculed, defamed, and 
persecuted because we have disagreed with the commonly accepted slogans of church 
unity and union, whereby every church is obliged to recognize every other church 
denomination, even heathen religions, as brethren, together with whom we can and 
should build the kingdom of God. Points of difference should be disregarded, and we 
should rather stress those essentials in which we are agreed. Small things should not, 
must not, count in the kingdom 
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of God. On the other hand, there has probably never been an age which has learned to 
know so well the importance of small things. Scientists consider it of vast importance to 
be able to measure by a millionth of an inch. They know that germs, though so small 
that they must be magnified a thousand times in order to be seen or that they can be 
forced through the pores of a granite bowl, cause death and destruction on a large scale. 
Scientists maintain that extensive migrations and important developments in history are 
to be traced to the activity of minute organisms in the soil under our feet. The world is 
confronted on all sides by the destructive effects of a little poison, the leavening effect 
of a little leaven, the contagious effect of a little sickness; they can see with their own 
eyes the soul-corrupting influence of a little bad company, a little vice, a few false 
principles in education. In other words, nature and the world about us proclaim with a 
loud voice of warning the solemn truth of the principle uttered by Scripture: 'A little 


leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’ 1 Cor. 5, 6." May the report, which is ridiculously cheap 
in view of its volume and sterling contents, find many readers in our circles also! A. 


Reform ideas in the German Lutheran Church at the time of Orthodoxy. 
By Ine. theol. Dr. Hans Leube, Privatdozent fiir Kirchengeschichte an der 
theologischen Fakultét der Universitat Leipzig. Published by Dorsfling L Franke, 
Leipzig. 184 pages 6X9. Price: stapled, M. 4.50; bound, U. 5.50. 


Calvinism and Lutheranism in the Age of Orthodoxy. By Lic. theol. Dr. xLil. 
Hans Leube, Privatdozent fiir Kirchengeschichte an der theologischen Fakultat der 
Universitat Leipzig. J. Volume: The struggle for dominion in Protestant Germany. A. 
Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung D. Werner Scholl, Leipzig. 402 pages 54X8. 
Price: stapled, M. 18; bound, M. 20. 


The age of Lutheran orthodoxy is fortunately now judged in many cases more justly than 
before. At the General Ev.-Lutheran Conference assembled at Marburg in September, 1927, on 
the occasion of the jubilee of the university there, Prof. D. Hermelink, in welcoming the 
conference, said of Aegidius Hunnius, who taught in the university of Marburg from 1578 to 1593, 
that he had been one of the greatest systematists of Lutheranism. "Regarded as a theologian of 
controversy and struggle, in truth he has been a genuinely Lutheran, deeply pious man. He 
established and defended the Lutheran character of Upper Hesse; his seed was not lost." About 
six years ago appeared in a larger collection, "Books of Culture and History," as the 26th volume, 
"Die evangelische Mission, Ursprung, Geschichte, Ziel," by Heinrich Frick, professor at the 
University of Giessen, and in this work it has been well demonstrated how even some of the 
doctrinal fathers of the so-called Lutheran orthodoxy found in favor of the Gentile mission. In 
"Lehre und Wehre" 73, 161 we have drawn attention to an article by Pros. Frick, in which he 
pursues this matter further in detail.*) In particular, however, a younger scholar, Dr. Hans Leube 
in Leipzig, devotes his studies especially to the age of Lutheran orthodoxy and breaks ground for 
a more just judgment of this age. Already four years ago he published the book mentioned in the 
first place: "Die Reformideen in der deutschen lutherischen Kirche zur Zeit der Orthodoxie," which 
is well worth reading. In it he shows how not only at the time of Pietism, but already by the 
Orthodox the damages of the church were recognized and suggestions for improvement were 
made. He also points out and demonstrates at length how the unjust judgment of the old Lutheran 
theologians is largely due to the account given of the age of orthodoxy by the raving separatist 
Gottfried Arnold and the rationalist Christian Thomasius, which is thoroughly one-sided. These 
inverted portrayals are then followed by more recent church historians, particularly 


*) We owe the knowledge of this article to a friendly communication of the scholar to be 
mentioned immediately, who also writes us in a private letter that "in the Blattern fur Wirttembergische 
eee ee [last volumes] there are valuable treatises on the theologians of Lutheran 

rthodoxy". 
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the well-known Halle professor F. A. G. Tholuck followed in his otherwise skillfully written 
descriptions. And Tholuck's judgments, which have also become known in part in our circles, 
have then also, as it so happens, passed into theological reference works of modern times and 
hold fast with uncanny tenacity, because only very few take the trouble to look back to the 
sources and to investigate them. Thus it is a special merit of Leube that he devotes penetrating 
studies to this orthodox age. He himself says in the preface: "My researches in the history of 
German Pietism led me deeper and deeper into the age of Lutheran orthodoxy. The more the 
intellectual work of the theologians of that time captivated me, the greater became my desire to 
set down in a comprehensive work the results of this research." And so he now describes in the 
first section "the research on the history of the Lutheran Church in the age of Othodoxy,” names 
in the second section "the literature of accusation," and gives in the third section "the explanation 
of the lawsuits." From the abundance of the most interesting and valuable details we mention 
only the one proof, which is certainly not unimportant, that not first Pietism, but a strictly orthodox 
theologian, Balthasar Meissner, in his Pia Desideria of 1626, laid its missionary duty urgently 
upon the heart of the church. Leube now again comes before the public with a second large- 
scale work, "Calvinism and Lutheranism in the Age of Orthodoxy." The work is dedicated 
"Heinrich BOhmer in Gratitude and Veneration." The first part, representing the struggle for 
dominion in Protestant Germany, contains four major sections, "1. The Completion of the 
Separation of the Protestant Denominations in the Formula of Concord. 2. The emergence of 
irenic aspirations in German Reformed theology. 3. The effect of the Consensus 
Sendomiriensis on German soil. 4. The Union Idea in Lutheranism free from the Formula of 
Concord." It is a very thorough investigation which is here before us, and which furnishes striking 
proof that the mischief in the German Church did not proceed from the Lutherans, but from the 
Reformed. The account makes use of a very important source material, and we have not yet 
been able to complete our study of this work, nor have we been able to check the literature; but 
the passages we have read on Calov, on Calixt, on Paul Gerhardt, etc., show how objectively 
Leube proceeds, even if we cannot agree with him everywhere. We place here a paragraph from 
his remarks on the great Lutheran dogmatist, exegete, and historian Abraham Calov, so much 
suspected and scolded because of his polemics and also because of his having been married 
six times. Leube says: "Calovius appreciates the doctrine of predestination of Calvinism in its 
effect from the evangelical faith. It is his conviction that the Reformed cannot have the faith of 
Christ because of this doctrine. The doctrine of predestination excludes the belief that JEsus 
Christ as true God and man is our Savior, Redeemer, and Beatificator. In his opinion, the 
Reformed in the doctrine of predestination diminish, empty, destroy the Word of God and the 
sacraments. Calovius knows himself free from any distortion of historical truth. If he has once 
misunderstood his opponent, he can hardly be accused of a will to deceive. For in the feeling of 
absolute certainty he often lets the sources speak for themselves. His Historia Syncretistica is 
overflowing with communicated pieces of sources. 

"But Calovius did not go entirely out of his way in dealing with dogmatic questions. The 
great polemicist is the author of a Gospel Harmony in German; the celebrated scholar did not 
disdain to write an explanation of Luther's Small Catechism in question and answer. He is also 
reissuing Luther's German Bible, and intends to bring Luther's explanations back to life in the 
Protestant Church.’ Calovius read Philipp Jakob Spener's Pia Desideria and expressed his 
approval of the Frankfurt theologian. One would do Calovius an injustice, then, if one were to 
see in him alone the scholar and polemicist. No, he belongs to the theologians who were also 
aware of their responsibility towards the people of the church. Calovius wanted to work 
comprehensively, to put pastors, students, laymen under the spell of his thoughts. It is 
understandable that this man could write the words: 'Vita et studium theologorum 
nequaquam est otium, sed negotiorum negotium. Literary efficacy was a matter of the heart 
for this theologian. 
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nis. In the entrance to the Biblia Novi Testamenti Illustrata, this 

great work directed against Grotius' Annotationes, Calovius says the beautiful words: 'Ingenui 
candoris animique grati est non tacere, per quem profeceris.' One must pass on to others 
what has promoted oneself. But what promotes the believer most? Calovius asks in the same 
passage: 'What is more natural than biblical theology?’ Without Scripture, theology does not even 
deserve to be called theology. Let the theologian blush to speak without Scripture! 

"The acclaim that Calovius received must have been quite tremendous. When the twenty- 
five-year-old returned to Kénigsberg in 1637, the students gave him a festive reception. Even 
the great Elector, who detested all polemics, ordered him at that time to refuse a call to the 
University of Rostock and to remain in Kénigsberg. When he appeared at the religious discussion 
in Thorn, he immediately dominated the Lutheran party; all bowed to his influence. Admittedly, 
in Thorn his dogmatic narrow-mindedness [?] did great harm to the Lutheran cause. The 
gymnasium at Danzig flourished under his efficacy; the number of pupils increased. The 
University of Wittenberg, too, once again experienced a period of prosperity that could well 
compete with glorious times past. Calovius is said to have gathered up to 500 students around 
him in his lectures. The confessional bias [?] with which he defended himself against all attacks 
on church doctrine could have been repulsive. This was not the case with Calovius. For in this 
man dogmatic narrow-mindedness was combined with erudition, piety and a moral way of life, 
so that he made a tremendous impression on all who came to know him. The heavy blows of 
fate that struck his family could not shake this man's creative drive or faith. He married six times 
and had to bury five wives. Of his thirteen children, not one survived him. It sounds like a self- 
confession when Calovius in his catechism statement answers the question: 'What is loving God 
above all things?' he answers: 'To love God is to have a filial affection and desire for God as the 
highest good, to rejoice in God alone, even to endure for his sake all the afflictions imposed by 
him.' To the question: 'What does it mean to trust in God?' Calovius answers: 'It is to believe with 
all one's heart that God is almighty, merciful, and true, and to rely on him in love and sorrow, to 
put all one's hope in him alone, and to endure steadfastly in faith in him." (pp. 328-330.) We 
would like to make more announcements, but the space at hand does not shape it. We have 
singled out Calov in particular because we owe so much to his Biblia Illustrata. \t is by far the 
best exegetical work of the seventeenth century, and we recommend it on every occasion to 
theologians of the twentieth century. A few years ago we were fortunate in also coming into 
possession of his rare, quite excellent great "German Bible." - Both of Leube's works are to be 
recommended to all who are interested in the history of the Lutheran Church and especially in 
the century of Lutheran Orthodoxy, which is so unknown, so much maligned, and yet so great 
and highly significant. The Lutheran Church has a great history not only in the sixteenth, but also 
i the seventeenth century. Le 
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|. America. 

From the Synod. Praeses D. Pfotenhauer writes in an article in the 
"Lutheraner": "Here and there the fear is expressed that with the large number of 
pupils and students in our educational institutions we would soon have a surplus of 
pastors. This would be the case, however, if our congregations and pastors were 
blind to the doors that God opens for us in the inner mission in 
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North America, apart from all other missions. On our continent there are at present 
120,000,000 people. The majority of them are unchurched. God has scattered us 
among them for the very purpose of bringing them the Word of life and helping to 
gather the elect children of God. What opportunities for mission do our churches 
have in the large cities of our country, where new districts are constantly being 
formed! How naturally, with the growth of the cities, should the number of our 
congregations also increase! And as for the country districts, many new missionary 
opportunities are opening up there also, since the sectarian preachers are in many 
cases withdrawing from this work, many churches have closed, and the 
congregations have disbanded." This is a very important reminder. An abundance 
of pastors is an absurdity in view of the statement of our Saviour, who, indeed, states 
the fact, "The harvest is plentiful, but the laborers are few," and adds the exhortation: 
"Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest!" A church fellowship that sets itself up for reduction in the training of 
harvesters thus puts itself to rest. This is certainly true. It would also soon find that 
out in its own flesh. - School Superintendent Stellhorn reports on the enthusiasm of 
individual laymen for the cultivation of the Christian community school: "In the main 
number of the church bulletin of the Bethany congregation in Milwaukee we read the 
following message: "Mr. Gustav E. Strandt, a long-time member of our board, is 
willing to donate $50,000 to his congregation for the construction of a suitable school 
building on the condition, of course, that the congregation will go to work at once and 
declare itself either for or against the plan.’ "We know of another case where the 
appointment of a teacher did not take place, and where two brothers, both farmers, 
offered to pay the teacher's salary for a whole year. In a third case, a member of the 
congregation strongly urged the establishment of a branch school, and backed up 
his argument with a thousand dollar bill; in private he made it known that if the 
congregation would appoint another teacher, which he thought was very necessary, 
he had a second thousand ready for that purpose. These are some evidences of 
how our laymen in some places stand to the Christian parochial school." 
F. P. 

The credibility of Scripture vindicated. In the October number of the Biblical 
Review, Bishop H. M. Du Bose writes of the results of the excavations made by D. 
Sellin and himself at the site of ancient Sichern in Palestine. As he proves, these 
most brilliantly prove the credibility and historicity of the story of Jacob. However, 
some of the conjectures made by Bishop Du Bése in the article are groundless. J. 
T.M. 

Jews and "Christians" Exchange New Year's Greetings. The Associated 
Press reported on December 31: "The first exchange of New Year's greetings 
between the Christian and Jewish faiths was accomplished today when the [Jewish] 
Synagogue Council of America sent a New Year's message to all members of the 
Protestant and Catholic churches. This message is in response to an identical 
message sent last September by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America on the occasion of the Jewish New Year. 
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festivities. In his message, Dr. Abram Simon, chairman of the Synagogue Council, 
says that the Council sees in the beginning of the year a good opportunity for an 
exchange of good wishes and for the expression of determination to see good 
resolutions translated into action. The traditional ideals of America, its fear of God, 
its protection of freedom of conscience, and its respect for honest differences in 
religion, could not be emphasized enough at such a time; for they must be seen as 
the fulfillment of the highest ideals of the various religious groups of the country. 
The message concludes with the words: 'With this feeling in our hearts, we join with 
all other believers in this country in asking that our country may always be guided 
by the teachings of our fathers and through them always remain the guiding star of 
the world." The Federal Council Bulletin, the organ of the Federal Council, in its 
October number of last year, communicates the wording of the brotherly greeting 
sent to the Shnagogue Council. The greeting reads, "We Christians extend our 
sincere well-wishes to the Jews. As your 5,689th year opens this evening, we hope that 
Christians and Jews may make this a year of increased mutual understanding. Joined 
in acommon enterprise, the progress of mankind, we believe we may find our unity as 
we realize our interdependence. Christians appreciate your achievements in the arts, 
the sciences, philosophy, and in religion. In a very real sense you enrich humanity." 
There is already enough "mutual understanding" between the congratulating parties. 
They congratulate each other on the rejection of Christ as the incarnate Son of God 
who bore the sin of the world. F. P. 
Il. Abroad. 


Church building at Worth in Alsace. The Trinitatis congregation in Wérth (P. 
W. Bente), which is connected with the Lutheran Free Church in Alsace, is thinking 
of building a church. In a note in the "Elsassischer Lutheraner" it says: "God the 
Lord has blessed our work in Worth and the surrounding area, so that in the course 
of time the space available to us for our services is no longer sufficient for the 
number of visitors. So we realized long ago that it is our duty to build a dignified and 
spacious chapel. Since in the meantime we have been able to buy a suitable 
building site in the middle of the village, we now want to set to work in God's name 
to build a chapel together with a parsonage." The congregation asks for financial 
support from their fellow believers. Praeses Martin W. Strasen comments: "This 
request of our sister congregation in Worth is wholeheartedly supported by the 
Synodal Council". 

F. P. 

A preaching station in Paris has been opened by the Alsatian Free Church, 
which is connected with us in faith and confession. Therefore, Praeses Strasen 
requests that the following "request" be published: "Anyone who knows of fellow 
believers who reside or temporarily sojourn in or near Paris, France, is requested 
to send their names and addresses to the undersigned pastor of the Lutheran Free 
Church in Alsace, which is united in faith with the Missouri Synod, who will hold 
services once a month in Paris: Rev. Martin W. Strasen, 6A Place d'Austerlitz, 
Strasbourg, Bas-Rhin, France. " FP. 
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Learned Society for Luther Research. As the "A. E. L. K." announces, a 
"Learned Society for Luther Research and Modern Intellectual History" has been 
founded at the University of Greifswald in cooperation with members of the 
theological, legal and philosophical faculties. It wants to carry out its task in lectures 
and exercises and appears accordingly also in the course catalogue of the university 
for the winter semester. The rich library of the late Germanist and long-time director 
of the Weimar Luther Edition has passed into the possession of the Society. The 
chair is held by the professor of systematic theology D. Hermann. The possibility of 
a disturbance, for instance, of the "Luther Society" or similar associations is excluded 
by Die Eigenart der "Gelehrten Gesellschaft". J. T. M. 

The Book of Common Prayer, The "A. E. L. K." reports, "The revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer, which the English Parliament twice 
rejected, still occupies all ecclesiastical interest. Synods were held in all the dioceses 
early in November, and without exception, both in London, where High Church 
aspirations are chiefly represented, and in Liverpool, where the reverse is the case, 
the decision of the clergy is adverse to the use of the revised Book as a whole. The 
keeping of the elements of the Lord's Supper - Reservation - was opposed in London 
by 655 votes to 292." J. T.M. 

Revolution and Dictatorship within the Salvation Army. From England, the 
Associated Press reports on January 16: "The High Council of The Salvation Army 
last night, by a vote of 55 to 8, declared the Commander-in-Chief of the organization, 
General Bramwell Booth, unfit to continue in office. According to the by-laws of The 
Salvation Army, a general may be removed for unfitness by a three-fourths vote of 
the commission of the High Council. The High Council had first requested the 
seventy-two-year-old general, who was seriously ill and lying low in his villa on the 
Suffolk coast, to tender his resignation. To this request a negative reply arrived. At 
the same time the General had told the press that the High Council was proceeding 
unlawfully, and that a movement was afoot to change the foundations on which the 
Salvation Army was based. Yesterday the High Council held a meeting of fourteen 
hours, at which all the Commissioners expressed their views of their General's reply. 
Shortly after 11 o'clock in the evening a vote was taken on the motion to remove 
General Bramwell Booth, and the following official statement was issued: 'The result 
of the vote is a complete vindication of the seven commissioners who convened the 
high council. Their action was without precedent, but they felt they had no other 
recourse under the circumstances. Nevertheless, they have been subjected to 
considerable vituperation from uninformed quarters, and their action has been 
criticized as unreasonable, although they are old and tried officers, with an average 
length of service of forty-four years.' The charge had been made against General 
Bromwell Booth that he was governing the organization autocratically, and among 
those who seek to 'democratize' the organization is his sister Evangeline Booth, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Salvation Army in the United States. Several 
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years a brother of the General had rebelled against his methods of administration, 
and the result was the formation of the America Volunteers organization, General 
Bramwell Booth is the eldest son of William Booth, founder of the Salvation Army, 
from whose hands he received in 1912 the dominion of that world-spanning 
organization. Edward J. Higgins, chief of staff, was tonight appointed temporary 
political and legal head of The Salvation Army and will retain that position until the 
high council of which he is a member has chosen a successor to General Booth." In 
the social field the Salvation Army did and is doing significant things. It would have 
been better if it had confined itself to this field. As a religious society it is a military 
organized and clothed Reformed sect, which makes a non-existent direct operation 
of the Holy Spirit the source and norm of Christian doctrine. F. P. 

A Jewish criticism of the Jewish University in Jerusalem is shared by the 
"Messenger from Zion" from the American Jewish paper Reflex: "We Jews have 
committed unforgivable folly in Palestine. But this "folly is carried to extremes by 
allowing a first-class university to come into being in Jerusalem without 
understanding that such an institution presupposes a viable country, that therefore it 
has in reality no ground under it. The truth is that a university, like any other 
institution, must grow out of the needs of the land and be brought into being and 
maintained by the people of the land, not by benefactors from without. What value is 
a university to a country if it is under the direction and supervision of those who do 
not live within its borders? Much worse is something else. A university in an 
uncivilized country will only create an intellectual proletariat that will become a burden 
to itself, to the country and to humanity. Palestine does not need this university and 
these scholars. What Palestine needs are cattlemen and farmers. If the Zionist 
leaders had had a glimmer of political insight, they would have kept all poets, artists 
and scholars out of Palestine for the time being. Only such people, who need no 
performances of Beethovenian music and no Kantian philosophy, are capable of 
building a village and herding cattle." 


Notes on contemporary history and answers to questions of general 
interest. 


The United Lutheran Church in America (U. L. C.) is reported in the Leipzig "A. 
E. L. K.": "The United Lutheran Church knows of no doctrinal grounds which would 
militate against complete cooperation." But that it does not know such reasons is 
founded in an erroneous opinion, namely, in the opinion that it is not contrary to 
Scripture and the Lutheran Confession if one also rejects the infallible divine authority 
of Scripture and bases man's conversion and blessedness on man's good conduct. 
In the "A. E. L. K." it is also reported without criticism on the part of the editors: "The 
goal which the congregation has set for the meeting to be held in Milwaukee in two 
years testifies to the joy of work: To increase the number of church members by 10 
per cent from 916,858 to 1,008,543." 
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On the occasion of the announcement of a collection of sermons organized by Father 
Krumbine (in Buffalo), Holmes Dysinger very correctly remarks in Lutheran: "The editor 
in his introduction says that Lutheran preaching is essentially Biblical. Such must 
preaching be if the term Lutheran can properly be applied to it. The term ‘Biblical’ is 
likely to be understood and interpreted differently by different individuals of the same 
faith. But. it seems to the reviewer that a correct conception of what is Biblical as well 
as what is Lutheran involves the central and vital principle that the Gospel is grace and 
not Law; that Jesus Christ is the object of our faith and not merely the Master teacher of 
the ages; that He is our Redeemer and not chiefly our exemplar. To present Christ as an 
example or even the ideal for our faith rather than the One in whom we trust for 
salvation, may appeal to the modern mind, win a large hearing, and secure intellectual 
assent, but to save men the message must be brought into harmony with the dominant 
note of evangelical Christianity; namely, that man's redemption rests upon the atoning 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ." Any sermon different in content is an abuse of the pulpit. 


The reports about the colloquium at Marburg (1-3 October 1529) indicate in one form 
or another that Zwingli and Oekolampad would not have come forward with their opposition 
to the Christian doctrine of the Lord's Supper (real presence) taught by Luther if they had 
started the matter over again. Melanchthon, too, in his letter of October 12, 1529, to Agricola, 
says: "They (Zwingli and followers) have greatly urged that they should be called brethren by 
us. Behold their folly! Although they condemn us, yet they desire to be called brethren by us. 
We have not wished to help them in this matter. I am wholly of opinion, that if the matter 
were not yet brought in, they would not raise so great a tragedy." (St. L. XVII, 1956.) Likewise 
Luther, in a letter to Agricola, judges that the Zwinglians did not yield in this one piece of the 
presence of the body of Christ, "and that, as we think, more from fear and shame [of theirs] 
than from malice; in all other things they yielded." (St. L. XVII, 1955.) This is the great 
obstacle in almost all Unification negotiations. 


In Meusel's "Kirchliches Handlexikon" (IV, 537) it is judged that the later 
Melanchthon's deviation from Luther in the doctrine of free will and the relationship between 
faith and works was "determined by practical need. That Melanchthon deviated from Luther 
in these and other doctrines was due to the fact that he was "troubled by his philosophy," as 
Luther had repeatedly warned him. He wished, by basing conversion and blessedness on 
human conduct, and thus denying the sola gratia, to save the universalis gratia, from human 
reason. As to the "practical need," it stands that every conscience rightly stricken by God's 
law has need of the sola gratia, if it is to come to rest. Melanchthon himself set this forth in 
many places in the Apology of the Augsburg Confession. The later Melanchthon's doctrine 
of free will and of the relation between faith and works was a duplicate of Erasmus' doctrine, 
whereby. Erasmus "went for the throat" (jugalam petisti)-of Luther and every Christian. 
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No, Luther's admonition, which he addressed at Worms to Charles V and the 
representatives of the empire, to beware of the suppression of the Gospel, because 
this would prepare an unhappy reign for the young emperor, does not include a 
mixture of state and church. It belongs to the right view of the world that God does 
not care about the states themselves. The purpose of the existence of state orders 
is that Christians, in their business of preaching the gospel in the world, "may lead a 
quiet and tranquil life," 1 Tim. 2:2. If the states become oppressors of the gospel, they 
defeat the purpose of their existence and thereby destroy themselves. Luther's 
warning at Worms would be taken to heart by all who have the state order in their 
hands, if they had the right worldview, that is, if they understood the purpose of the 
existence of the divine order of the state and of the world in general. 


It has been rightly said of Luther that no teacher of the church in the post- 
apostolic period leads into the Scriptures as Luther does. The reason for this is that 
Luther teaches everything he teaches from Scripture and leads eo ipso into Scripture. 
In his Confession of Faith, with which he concludes his "Great Confession of the 
Lord's Supper," he says that he has "most diligently considered all the articles of faith, 
drawing them from Scripture and again from it many times" (St. L. XX, 1095). Here 
also belongs Luther's answer to the reproach of the enthusiasts that he, Luther, clung 
so tenaciously to the letter of Scripture because, with his poverty of spirit, nothing 
else occurred to him. Luther answers that he can think of more than the enthusiasts. 
But God had given him the grace to let everything fall out again that had occurred to 
him without Scripture. 


At the "Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Reformation in Bayreuth" also 
doctoral promotions were made by the Erlangen faculty. The Oberkirchenrate 
Prieser, Hermann and Baum were appointed Doctors of Theology honoris causa, 
whereby the reporter adds and has blocked printed: "unfortunately in Latin language, 
so that it almost happened as once in Bayreuth. When, as a result of the interim in 
1548, the then pastor Prickner again began the service with the Latin 'Dominus 
vobiscum’, the entire congregation ran out of the church. It would have been good to 
interpret in German the reason for the conferment of the D. theol. to the listening 
congregation; likewise the conferment of this honorary title on the meritorious church 
historian Dean Lippert would have been expected and generally welcomed with joy." 
In this respect, the St. Louis faculty has an advantage in its doctoral promotions. If 
we use only the Latin language at our doctoral promotions, the lay people present do 
not show the slightest inclination to run out of the assembly. If it is important to us 
that, when describing a true theologian in Latin, the non-Latin speakers present 
should also understand what is said, we add, for example, in German such short 
classical dicta Lutheri, in which the manner of a theologian made by God is 
expressed. As for the quiet criticism made in the report of the doctorates performed 
at Bayreuth: one would also have welcomed with joy the conferring of the doctorate 
on X, the St. Louis faculty has the same difficulty in er-. 
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to the highest degree. There are, by God's grace, more true theologians in our 
ecclesial community than we can reach with a doctorate. Walther used to remark 
occasionally that not infrequently the greatest theologians live unknown in silence. 
By way of illustration, | think he added, "The fish in the pond are silent, the bullfrogs 
make the noise." 


It is certainly the case that missionary activity in a heathen country gives rise to 
self-correction, provided that the missionary is not a confirmed Unitarian, but still a 
Christian at all. He is continually prompted by the heathen environment to reflect on 
what distinguishes Christianity from heathenism. He must teach by the law the human 
guilt of sin before God in its condemnatory power, and by the gospel proclaim the 
redemption of the guilt of sin which has been accomplished by Christ's vicarious 
satisfaction. As long as the missionary walks in the ways of Unitarianism, that is, 
preaching not Christ crucified, but morality and culture, he converts the heathen not 
to Christ, but away from Christ, as the Northern Baptists have been warned 
concerning their missionary work from within their own fellowship. It has recently 
been reported from Germany that the missionary association of the German 
Protestant Association ("Protestantenvereinler"), which is set on "culture", has sought 
affiliation with the "German Missionary Association", which represents the "Bible faith 
of the church". 


According to a report of the Manchester Guardian, the Bishop of Durham, 
England, sees in the two-time rejection of the Rome-edited Book of Common Prayer 
a clear proof that the English state church does not govern itself, but is also in 
ecclesiastical matters under the control of the state ("subject to the control of 
Parliament even in spiritual concerns"; "the self-government conferred by the Enabling 
Act was fictional"). It is a somewhat belated realization that there is no self- 
government in the English state church, but that the state governs into the church 
even in ecclesiastical matters. But the Bishop of Durham seems earnestly to aspire 
to ecclesiastical self-government. He has expressed himself to the effect that to him 
the liberty of the Church stands higher than any material advantages within the State 
Church, "Formidable as the incidental loss of property might be, the Church ought not 
to let considerations of material advantage weigh in the scale against its spiritual 
franchise." The bishop will have trouble getting away with it. 

The agreement and difference between papacy and logism may be briefly 
stated thus: Both agree in teaching the way of one's righteousness and works as the 
way to blessedness. But they differ in this, that the Lodges (as, for example, the 
Freemasons and Oddfellows) also forbid the name of Christ in their "services," while 
the Popes - while cursing the doctrine of Christ - not only have the name of Christ in 
their mouths, but wish to be regarded as Christ's representatives on earth. The 
lodges, in so far as they practise religion, belong, with all the Unitarian communities, 
to the "many antichrists," 1 John 2:18. The papacy is the one or great antichrist 
prophesied in 2 Thess. 2, whose wickedness was already stirring in the apostolic 
church, but was then arrested in its development, 2 Thess. 2:5-8. F. P. 
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The purpose of Luther's Small Catechism. 


If we ask about the first and next purpose Luther wanted to achieve by writing 
and publishing his Small Catechism, we can say with a modern - mostly misused - 
expression: Luther wanted to achieve that there would again be "intelligent Christians" 
in Christendom. He wanted to impart to every Christian, by way of a brief, clear, and 
generally comprehensible instruction from God's Word, such a knowledge of Christian 
doctrine and Christian life as is necessary to every Christian if he is to rightly bear the 
Christian name. Such a Christian people, however, Luther did not find on the whole 
after the long papal economy. This had come home to him at the "Church Visitation" 
to an alarming extent. He says in the preface to his Small Catechism: "To put this 
Catechism or Christian doctrine into such a small, bad, simple form was forced and 
urged on me by the miserable, miserable hardship | recently experienced, since | was 
also a visitator. Help, dear God, how many a pity have | seen that the common man 
knows nothing at all of Christian doctrine, especially in the villages, and unfortunately 
many pastors are almost unskilled and unfit to teach, and yet all should be called 
Christians, be baptized, and enjoy the holy sacraments, can neither say the Lord's 
Prayer nor the faith or ten commandments, live there like dear cattle and unreasonable 
swine, and now the gospel has come, yet have learned finely to abuse all freedom 
masterfully." 

In very harsh words Luther accuses the papist bishops of having so completely 
neglected their commanded office. Instead of teaching the people the main points of 
the Christian faith and life, as the name bishop indicates, they have driven the pope's 
laws of man into the people. Luther's severe indictment reads: "O you bishops, what 
will you ever answer Christ, that you have let the people go so shamefully, and have 
never for a moment proved your office? That all misfortune may flee from you! 
Command one form in the sacrament, and enforce the laws of men, but ask nothing 
of them whether they know the Lord's Prayer, the faith, the Ten Commandments, or 
any of the words of God. Alas and woe upon your neck for ever!" 
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Luther then turns to the present. He now warns the Lutheran pastors against 
the same neglect of souls that he had to accuse the papist bishops of. He says: 
"Therefore, for God's sake, | ask all of you, my dear lords and brothers, who are 
pastors or preachers, to accept your office with all your heart, to have mercy on your 
people who are commanded to you, and to help us to bring the catechism to the 
people, especially to the young people, and those who are not better able to do so, 
to take these tables and forms [Luther's Small Catechism is meant] before them and 
to teach them to the people word for word. . . . Our ministry has now become a 
different thing than it was under the pope: it has now become serious and salutary. 
Therefore it now has much more toil and labor, journey and temptation, and little 
reward and thanksgiving in the world. But Christ himself will be our reward, if we work 
faithfully. May the Father of all mercies help us! To whom be praise and thanksgiving 
forever and ever through Christ our Lord, amen." 

Luther was so concerned about "bringing the catechism to the people, 
especially to the young people" that he not only gives instruction on how to memorize 
the catechism text and make it come alive, but also gives instructions on how the 
pastors' sermons must be composed if they are to be truly useful to the people and 
a means of educating and maintaining a Christian intelligent people. Luther never 
tires of impressing upon pastors that they must not strive for "high things" in their 
sermons, but must preach the "catechism. By this Luther does not mean sermons 
based on the words of the Catechism, but sermons on any text taken from Scripture, 
be it the usual pericopes or individual passages of Scripture, which are usually called 
"free texts". In all sermons, however, the Christian doctrines that are necessary for 
every Christian to know are to be preached unceasingly. Luther admonishes on the 
one hand, "that one should not despise those who are able to interpret the Scriptures 
and to handle and give the heavy books well. But they should do this in the proper 
place, namely among the scholars and when they are among themselves. There they 
may "make it as motley and turn it as masterly" as they can, so that, as Luther 
occasionally remarks, God in heaven is astonished at their learning. But in public 
preaching, which is intended not merely for a few scholars but for the whole people, 
the preachers are to make the utmost effort to preach thoroughly, but "plainly, 
intelligibly, loudly, and purely" those things which all Christians need for a right 
Christian faith and life. As such things Luther repeatedly mentions the things 
compiled in the Catechism. "The best and most useful teachers," he says, "and the 
best of all, are those who can teach the catechism well, that is, those who teach the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the faith rightly. 
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Strange birds. For there is neither great glory nor appearance in such, but yet great 
profit, and is also the most necessary sermon, in which the whole Scripture is briefly 
comprehended, and there is no gospel in which such things could not be taught, if 
one would only do it and take care to teach the common poor man. One must always 
preach such a short thing to the people as the Lord's Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, and faith, and then urge and press it in all the Gospels and 
sermons." Luther refers to his own example in regard to this point. He says: "When 
| preach here [at Wittenberg], | lower myself to the lowest level, do not look at the 
doctors and magistrates, who are in the forties, but at the crowd of young people, 
children and servants, who are in the hundreds or thousands; to them | preach, 
according to them | direct myself, they may do it. If the rest will not hear, the door is 
open.” 

As far as the nature of Luther's Small Catechism is concerned, the "thetical 
character" of the same is generally praised with good reason. Thus, for example, D. 
Zezschwitz-Erlangen writes: "Among the particularly distinguishing features of 
Luther's Small Catechism is especially its purely thetical character." 2) That Luther 
in his Small Catechism confines himself to the exposition and confession of right 
Christian doctrine, and abstains from polemics against false teaching, characterizes 
him as the reformer of the Christian Church sent by God. Luther is truly a formidable 
and thorough polemicist. He also demands of every public teacher and preacher that 
he not be silent on the errors that have come on the scene. Otherwise, he says, he 
will not be taken seriously, but will be thought a "doubter or a wind-farer." But Luther 
is spiritually discerning. He knows that polemics against false doctrine are only in 
their place and are only understood when the right doctrine has first been presented 
and learned. This is the reason for the "thetic" character of the Small Catechism and 
the renunciation of polemics in it. 

But can the Lutheran Christian expect to be exempt from all polemics? Is it the 
case that the devil, who walks about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour, 
will not approach Lutheran Christians, but will go miles out of his way as soon as he 
becomes aware that they have learned their catechism well and know how to use it? 
Luther reminds us in his sermons on the false prophets that this is not the devil's 
way. And in this Luther is certainly right. He is only saying what Christ warns and 
admonishes all Christians to do until Judgment Day: "Beware of false prophets!" 
Luther says in one of his sermons on this text:3) 


1) E. A. 59, 272 pp. 2) RE2 VI, 592. 3) St. L. XII, 790 ff. 
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"The Lord preached this sermon at the end of the long sermon on the mountain, 
which St. Matthew describes in the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters. And this is because 
he knows that where our Lord builds a church, there the devil builds a tavern with it. 
. for it has always been so, when right preaching has had its course, that the devil 
has mixed in false doctrine and heresy. As thou seest in a garden, if any good thing 
be sown in it, the tares also grow with it, and it is a trouble to keep the good seed 
before the tares, and to bring it up. Since there is no other way out, since we must 
be here on earth under the devil, who has the world under him and always sows his 
tares among them, the Lord admonishes and warns us in today's Gospel as our 
faithful teacher and arch shepherd of our souls, that we should take care and beware 
of false prophets. As if to say, | have given you my word, and have taught you 
faithfully what ye ought to do, and how ye ought to understand the ten 
commandments aright, to pray aright, to fast aright, to trust in God, and other things. 
Now it behooves you to take care that you are not led astray from this teaching. | 
warn you, you will not be able to excuse yourselves, for | am not sending you among 
angels but among wolves, and | am not sowing you among the wheat but among the 
tares. Therefore take heed that ye be not deceived!" Following this, Luther also 
points out where the danger of being deceived lies. The devil comes to us in the 
false prophets, "not in a wolf's skin, which is knowable and hideous, but in sheep's 
clothing. For first they lead God's word and the Scriptures, boasting much of Christ, 
of God's Spirit." "Theirs is none that cometh confessing that he would deceive the 
people, and preach unrighteousness." As a sheep's clothing also occurs "the office 
or profession and the great, glorious titles, as we have learned that pope and bishops 
have done and still [do] most harm with it, that they have vaunted their office and for 
this reason want to keep their statutes." Furthermore, a sheep's clothing can also be 
"outwardly a beautiful appearance and glistening life." "With the life of monks and 
nuns it has also had such an appearance that the whole world has been duped and 
deceived with it." But at the same time Luther reminds us that every one who, by 
God's grace, well holds the catechism, is thereby raised to such a level of Christian 
intelligence that he recognizes the false prophets even when they present 
themselves cloaked in "twenty sheepskins." He says: "If a Christian were diligent, 
and had no more than the Catechism, the Ten Commandments, the Faith, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the words of the Lord concerning Baptism and the Sacrament of the 
Altar, he could finely defend himself with them, and withstand all heresies. No better 
word nor better doctrine will arise than that which has recently been written in the 
catechism from the Scriptures. Therefore one should stay with it, on 
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that, if a heretic and a raving lunatic appears and teaches differently, one can say, 
"This is not rightly taught, for it does not agree with my catechism. Of the same thing 
Luther says very briefly, "I will see whether it rhymes with my catechismo, and with 
the preaching which | have hitherto heard. He, therefore, who is finely mindful, and 
not merely believing, but looking to the word, has no trouble with it." 5) 

Luther speaks from experience. He has abundantly put the test to the test. By 
God's grace, through the Catechism, he "deposited the devil in Rome, the pope" 
(humbled him, reduced him to his proper greetings).6) Luther therefore also wrote to 
Margrave George of Brandenburg in the matter of putting an end to the abomination 
of the papist still mass, among other things: "The catechism would bring much good, 
as it has brought and still brings all the good that is in our judgment now, and no' 
stronger’, better’ art is to keep the people in devotion and the church whole, than the 
catechism, as we experience this daily."7) To the Elector of Saxony Luther wrote in 
regard to the glorious fruit of the teaching of the Catechism, as already recalled in 
the preface to "Lehre und Wehre": "The tender youth of little girls and maidens is 
now growing, so well prepared with the catechism and Scriptures that it makes me 
feel good in my heart to see how young little girls and maidens can now pray, believe, 
and speak more of God, of Christ, than before and all the monasteries, convents, 
and schools have been able to do and still are able to do. Truly such young people 
in your electoral grace's land is a beautiful paradise, the like of which is not to be 
found in the world." 8) Luther speaks still more fully of the difference between the 
former and the present, brought about by the Catechism, in the following words:9) 
"No one knew before what the gospel, what Christ, what baptism, what confession, 
what sacrament, what faith, what spirit, what flesh, what good works, what the ten 
commandments, what Our Father, what praying, what suffering, what consolation, 
what worldly authority, what married state, what parents, what children, what 
masters, what servants, what wives, what maidservants, what devils, what angels, 
what world, what life, what death, what sin, what law, what remission of sins, what 
God, what bishop, what priest, what church, what a Christian, what the cross. 
Summa, we have known nothing at all that a Christian should know. Everything is 
obscured and suppressed by the pope's asses. They are all asses, and great, 
coarse, unlearned asses in Christian matters. For | too have been one, and | know 
that | speak the truth in this, and all pious hearts that have been caught under the 
pope, as well as |, would have liked to know such things, and neither could nor should 
have known them. We knew it no other way, for priests and monks would have known 
it. 


4) St. L. XII, 2260. 6) St. L. XXII, 395. 8) St. L. XVI, 692. 
5) XII, 2265. 7) St. L. XIX, 1219. 9) St. L. XVI, 1663. 
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All alone, and on their works we rested, and not on Christ. But now, praise God, it is 
come to pass that man and woman, young and old, know the catechism, and how to 
believe, live, pray, suffer, and die. And this is a fine instruction for the conscience, 
how one should be a Christian and know Christ; one is now preaching rightly about 
faith and good works. And summa, the above-mentioned pieces have come to light 
again, and the preaching stands, altar, and baptismal font have been made right 
again, so that, praise be to God, the form of a Christian church is again recognizable." 

But has Luther not said too much when he claims that by means of his Small 
Catechism one can finely resist and endure "all heresy"? We offer to prove that Luther 
is right. F2P: 


Ignorance in sinning. 
(Sent in at the request of the Detroit City Conference by J. M. K.) 


How are we to understand scriptures that speak of "ignorance" in sinning, like 
Luk 23, 34: "Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do"; Act. 3, 17: "Now, 
brethren, | know that ye have done it through ignorance, as also your rulers"; 1 Tim. 
1, 13: "But | have been shown mercy, because | did it ignorantly, in unbelief"? 

According to Luke, the Lord spoke his first word on the cross, "Father, forgive 
them," etc., before the division of his garments by the soldiers, that is, while the 
crucifixion was being carried out, or immediately after it. Spoken at the moment when 
He was about to offer the sacrifice of Himself for the sins of the world, not only is the 
whole fruit of His bitter suffering and death, the whole riches of His grace purchased 
for us, expressed in it, but at the same time it is turned in powerfully effective 
intercession to the sinners for whom He suffered and died. It is therefore a high 
priestly word in the eminent sense. "This," writes Luther, "is the proper priestly 
adornment of our Lord JEsu Christ, that he not only suffers, but also intercedes for 
sinners. Aaron in the law had also his priestly ornament. That was an ornament for 
splendor; but our priest's ornament is that he hangs there on the cross, having not a 
thread in his body, and yet he directs his priestly office in the very best and most 
diligent way, that he intercedes for his enemies." Bester says in "Bible Lessons," "The 
good which he purchased on the cross by the shedding of his blood, forgiveness of 
sins, he prays it down upon his crucifiers." 

That Christ's intercession, "Father, forgive them" (avec aitoic, remit it to them, 
do not impute it to them); "for they know not what they do" (oi yap oidaov ti nolobotv, 
they do not perceive, they perceive, know 
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not what they do, scil., by crucifying me), first included the soldiers who carried out 
the crucifixion, is obvious; because it was pronounced when the latter was just 
carried out by them. It is therefore arbitrary, or, to put it more correctly, it is based on 
a misapprehension of the nature of sin, when Meyer, in his commentary, wants to 
exclude just the soldiers from the subjects who sinned at the crucifixion, and thus 
also from the intercession of the Lord, on the ground that they "were only involuntarily 
and morally uninvolved in the executioner's office, and therefore there can be no 
question of imputation or pardon in their case. It is true that the soldiers carried out 
the crucifixion in blind obedience to their superiors; but what they carried out was in 
itself nothing indifferent, but rather the blackest crime ever committed by man, and 
which called for God's immediate punishment and vengeance. The soldiers, too, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, sinned most grievously in crucifying the Son 
of God. They were also "morally" involved in it. Even if they did not know whom they 
were crucifying in Jesus of Nazareth, they could and should have recognized him to 
some extent by some of his marks, as was the case with others. And moreover, even 
after they had heard from his mouth his outrageously mild intercession for them, 
which testified to the greatest gentleness and love, they treated him so roughly and 
wantonly that, if they had had to do even with an ordinary man, they would already 
have been punishable before God; for Luke expressly emphasizes: "The soldiers 
also mocked him . . . and said: If thou be king of the Jews, help thyself!" In general, 
it is a Pelagian rationalistic error to think that only conscious, deliberate consent, 
"voluntariness," makes an intrinsically evil thing or deed sinful and punishable. Ps. 
51, 7, inherited sin is called true sin, though in the strict sense it is something 
involuntary (compare v. 5, where David speaks, "For | know my iniquity, and my sin 
is ever before me," and then v. 6 and 7 speak both of his sins of act and of his 
inherent sin, and admits himself guilty before God). Ps. 19:13 David prays, "Who can 
perceive how often he feeleth? Forgive me the hidden faults!" that is, the sins which 
are unconscious to me, which | do not recognize as such, but which are sin before 
you. Such passages as Rom. 7:19, "For the good that | would, that do | not; but the 
evil that | would not, that do |"; also Gal. 5:17, "The flesh lusteth . . . the same are 
contrary to one another, that ye do not the things which ye would" clearly show that 
many things are committed which are sin, though they are not done with 
foreknowledge and purpose. So Paul also recognizes and confesses 1 Tim. 1,13. 14 
his "ignorant, unbelieving" persecution of the Christians and blasphemy of the name 
of Christ as a grave sin committed by him. 
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The most "acceptable" of sinners. In short, it is not a question of how far and how 
badly the soldiers sinned by crucifying Christ, but that they sinned, and this fact is 
already put out of the question by the intercession of the Lord, which includes them. 

On the other hand, it is no less wrong to limit the intercession of the Lord to 
the soldiers, as some modern commentators do. Here they rely on the justifying 
epilogue: "For they know not what they do" and argue like this: The soldiers, to be 
sure, did not know what they were doing; nor did such of the people as from distant 
lands temporarily lingered in Jerusalem for the Paschal feast, and, blinded by the 
prestige of the rulers, really thought JEsum a deceiver and an evildoer, like to know 
what they were doing when they joined in the "Crucify himl." But the others of the 
people, who for nearly three years had heard the sayings of Jesus, had seen his 
miracles, and had received his benefits, and the rulers of the people, the chief priests, 
the scribes, and the Pharisees, must have known what they were doing; for the latter, 
in particular, did not do it in an instantaneous haste, but had long since well 
considered, deliberated, and resolved that they would kill him! So it could not be said 
of them, "For they know not what they do"; neither could Jesus' intercession apply to 
them. 

First of all, it should be noted that the intercession of the Lord and the reasons 
for it are quite general. He does not say: Father, forgive those or so many who do 
not know what they are doing, but rather "them", and in this "them" are also generally 
included all those at whose insistence he was handed over by Pilate to be crucified, 
the people together with their rulers. Furthermore, that the reasoning of the Lord also 
applied to the latter, the "rulers", is explicitly testified by Peter (Act. 3,17) and Paul 
(Act. 13, 27; 1 Cor. 2, 7. 8). Most of them knew in their hearts that by crucifying Jesus 
they committed a sacrilege, even a blasphemous sin, by killing and murdering an 
innocent, a righteous, a benefactor, even a prophet. Had not even the common 
people more than once, in performing their miracles, exclaimed, "There is a great 
prophet risen up among us, and God hath afflicted his people" ? And had not 
Nicodemus, as it were in the name of the other rulers, testified, "Master, we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God" ? Does not Peter also, in his Pentecost 
sermon, expressly say of all the people that they well knew that Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom they had taken by the hands of the unrighteous (the lawless, the Gentiles), 
pinned on and strangled, was a man from God, proved among them by deeds, 
wonders, and signs? Act. 2, 22. 23. yes 
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Truly, they had acted with the crucifixion of the Lord against their better knowledge 
and conscience. And yet, one thing they had not known and recognized in doing so, 
as Peter and Paul testify, namely, that in JEsu of Nazareth they crucified and killed 
the Son of God Himself, the "Prince of life," the "Lord of glory." Kata dyvoiav énpacate, 
says Peter, that is, according to or in consequence of ignorance, for want of 
knowledge, ye did it, perpetrated it; neither were ye therefore aware of the enormity 
of your deed. And he adds, "as also your rulers," Act. 3, 17. It is to be noted that Peter 
does not express their "ignorance" absolutely, but in relation to the "princes of life" 
mentioned in v. 15. They knew and recognized not, therefore, that in JEsu of 
Nazareth they crucified and slew the "man, proved among them of God by deeds, 
miracles, and signs," the "prince of life," or, as Paul says 1 Cor. 2:8, the "LORD of 
glory," the Son of God. Not that they could not and should not have known and 
recognized this. The Lord had testified to them often enough who He was, so clearly 
that they picked up stones several times to stone Him because He made Himself like 
God. Also Moses and the prophets, who were read on all the Sabbaths, and who 
testified of the Messiah, yea, who foretold the very things which they did in JEsu of 
Nazareth, were at hand and known unto them. But blinded and deluded by carnal 
hopes of the Messiah, by earthly sense and self-righteousness, they would not and 
could not believe the testimony of God concerning JEsu of Nazareth, nor the 
testimony of the Lord, nor that of the prophets, without a change of heart. Their 
"ignorance" was therefore a fault of their own and therefore all the more punishable, 
an ignorance for which they had no excuse, as the Lord John 15:22 himself testifies: 
"If | had not come and told them, they would have had no sin; but now they have 
nothing to excuse their sin," by which he emphasizes the greatness of their guilt. 
When, therefore, the HEART justifies his intercession by the words, "for (oU yap) they 
know not what they do," he does not thereby view their "ignorance" both from the 
side of self-infliction and rather from that of the wretchedness into which they have 
fallen in consequence of that very self-infliction of theirs. "Father," he means to say, 
"forgive them, for they know not how terribly they sin; they know not how blinded they 
are by the devil, how furiously they rage against their own salvation, into what 
calamity and damnation they run with their doings, rejecting and slaying me, thy Son, 
their Messiah, their Lord and King." It is not, then, to diminish their sin, or to excuse 
it after the manner of men, that he asserts their "ignorance," but because to him, as 
the merciful high priest, the 
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The heart breaks over the nameless misery and the terrible judgment that they bring 
upon themselves without thinking about it. - It is true that in the intercession of the 
Lord, and in the reason given for it, the thought has been found - and rightly so - 
"Forgive them, Father; for in doing this to me they are unconsciously and unwittingly 
carrying out thy counsel of salvation for the salvation of the world of sinners!" Peter 
also gives expression to this thought in his Pentecost sermon, Act. 2, 23; likewise the 
church at Jerusalem in their prayer Act. 4, 27. 28: "Verily yea, they have gathered 
themselves together concerning thy holy child JEsum, .... To do those things which 
thy hand and thy counsel had before considered that they should be done." Paul also 
confirms Act. 13, 27, that they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, with their 
"judging," had fulfilled the "voices of the prophets." But in this no more is a diminution 
or excuse to be sought for their evil deed, their outrage to heaven, than it made the 
outrage of Joseph's brethren less and more excusable, that God made good that 
which they thought to do evil. - It must be admitted that the degree of ignorance 
differed among them, and therefore also the degree of subjective guilt, as the Lord 
said to Pilate: "He that delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin," Joh. 19, 11. But 
as true as it is, that of him to whom much is given, more is required, Luk. 12, 47. 48, 
yet on the other hand it must not be disregarded that every sin in and of itself, quite 
apart from the circumstances accompanying it, is by its very nature transgression of 
the divine law, disobedience to God, and apostasy from him, yea, enmity against 
God, and therefore also entails the curse of the divine law, eternal damnation, 
wherefore also David prays, "If thou wilt, O Lord, impute sin, O Lord, who shall 
stand?" Ps. 130:3. Here sin, and indeed any sin, whether knowingly or unknowingly 
committed, is emphasized as a guilt worthy of punishment before God, which can 
only be blotted out by the grace of forgiveness (v. 4). All sin, all that is called sin, 
involves an infinite, eternal guilt because committed against the infinite God and His 
eternal law. Therefore, even a truly penitent heart never measures the degree of its 
guilt according to the greater or lesser degree of its "ignorance," but is always 
conscious of an infinite guilt and departure from God's law, and thus from God 
Himself. 


So Peter Act. 3, 17: "I know that you did it through ignorance as well as your 
rulers", does not want to cover up and excuse the sin of the people and their rulers. 
He had just reproached them with the enormity of their sin, and thrust it into their 
consciences: "The Holy and Righteous One ye denied, and asked that the murderer 
might be given you; but the Prince of Life ye slew." This was the fiercest preaching 
of law and damnation, 
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which, in view of their immense indebtedness, could well lead them to exclaim, "Our 
sin is greater than it could be forgiven!" To keep them, therefore, from despair, the 
apostle continues, "Well, brethren, | know," etc. He does not say this to them to 
excuse their sin, or to diminish it, but to comfort them-and this was gospel preaching- 
that they should know that the way to salvation, to forgiveness, was still open to 
them, and then in the following words exhorts them to repentance and faith in Christ, 
that their sin might be blotted out. 

Neither do Paul's words 1 Tim. 1, 13 ("because | did it ignorantly, in unbelief") 
contain a self-excuse of his former evil behavior as a blasphemer of Christ, 
persecutor and reproach of His church. On the contrary, the Apostle, as the context 
clearly shows, wishes to set in the light and praise the exceeding greatness of God's 
mercy, which, in spite of so great a sin that made him ripe for destruction, was 
bestowed upon him by his call to the apostleship. And what thus befell him, "the most 
excellent sinner," was done to all poor sinners for their example, for their consolation. 
Hence the epilogue introduced with 511 ("for | did it ignorantly, in unbelief") does not 
at all intend to give the reason for the eAeeio& ai, the mercy which befell him, as if 
his ignorance, which was likewise his own fault, had moved God to mercy. Nor does 
he mean to "explain" by the postscript why conversion was still possible with him, as 
if to say, "I have indeed sinned grievously, very grievously, but yet kept myself within 
the limits of the possibility of conversion. Thus the words, "I have done it ignorantly," 
were abused and still are abused by the Papists, by the Arminians (such as Grotius), 
and also by the synergistic Lutherans of old and new times. But this turns the 
apostle's statement into its very opposite. To be sure, Paul here compares himself 
with other sinners. But the result of this comparison is not that he testifies of himself 
a less evil conduct and a lesser guilt, but on the contrary, that he confesses himself 
to be the most distinguished, that is, the greatest sinner. But that grace has been 
granted to him, the blasphemer, persecutor, and reviler, he says to the comfort of all 
poor sinners. They, too, should not despair of God's grace because of the greatness 
of their sins. In short, the apostle uses his own example to illustrate, as has already 
been said, the effusive greatness of grace, and to teach that the greatness of God's 
grace surpasses the greatness of sins. To this effusive greatness of God's grace is 
also applied the added doxology, "But to God, the eternal King, the incorruptible and 
invisible, and wise alone, be glory and honor forever and ever! Amen." 
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Miscellany. 


From the writings and letters of Ludwig Hofacker, the Wirttemberg revival 
preacher who died one hundred years ago, on November 18, 1828, at the age of 
only thirty, we share here a few sayings that can and should inspire us theologians 
and ministers of the Word to reflect: "Dear brothers, we must become so bold as to 
trample underfoot all human wit and everything that comes from men, as soon as it 
concerns the words of Christ. 'l esteem it all dung,’ says Paul. What do | care what 
this or that gifted sinner thinks about this or that, whether he is called Schleiermacher 
or Storr or Kant or Swedenborg, or whatever he likes? If | know from the simple 
testimony of Holy Scripture in the literal sense what the Saviour thought about it, that 
is enough. But of this | must be silent; for the gall rises in me every time | come to 
this point. | would like to cry out that it should be heard from the South Pole to the 
North Pole, that men should fear God and give him glory. But they are so blind, 
befuddled by the spirit of the age, by the god of this world. It is my experience that 
this is precisely the rotten spot of our time: people no longer know themselves nor 
their perfect dependence on God, and have no terror of him and his justice; they no 
longer fear him, but the gentlemen philosophers have gummed up our eyes with their 
wretched fripperies, so that the majesty rights of the living God are no longer 
acknowledged by this wretched race. It is no longer known and denied, and it no 
longer even comes within the range of thought of the present world, that the Lord our 
God is a consuming fire, a God who can destroy body and soul, and, if we do not 
flee to revealed love, will destroy us in hell, where there is weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. We who are still late in being sent into the vineyard of the Lord should be all 
the more diligent, because the time of harvest is so near. We are yet to cry out with 
all our might, with all our zeal, that the whole world may hear; we are yet to cry out 
into the heap of sinners, that it may penetrate through the most hardened hearts: 
"Jesus accepteth sinners!" This must be our chief cry. It is a pity for the many words 
that are spoken in the pulpits that do not go to Christ." (Scripture and Confession, Theol. 
Zeitblatt d. Ev.-Luth. Freikirche in Sachsen u. a. St.) 

A preacher can usefully read and consider what the "Lutheran Herald" 
communicates. A layman writes: "If | were a pastor, | would never preach on 
literature, science, or politics. Religion would be my only subject. We laymen are 
tired of the newspaper when we come to church; we do not want a repetition of the 
same from the pulpit. For the pastor, with his theological education and his constant 
preoccupation with the Bible and spiritual things 
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the events of the day and the issues of the day may have the appeal of novelty; with 
the members of the congregation, just the opposite is the case. What is fresh and 
always new to them is what is commonplace to the pastor. Still more: this is precisely 
his strength and fortress. As soon as he leaves it, he finds himself attacked on all 
sides. But if he punishes sin and praises grace, if he draws deeply from the Bible and 
not from classical or even inferior books, if he points across time to eternity, his 
preaching is always new and does not fail to captivate the hearers. In like manner as 
David, he is to disdain heavy armor, and to smite giants of all kinds to the ground with 
his own weapons. According to the command of the Lord, his messengers are to be 
fishers of men. To catch fish belongs the right bait. We laymen are driven to church 
by the desire for Christian nourishment. If | were a preacher, | would always offer 
them what is true and right. My own heart | would search, and as far as possible the 
hearts of the hearers. | would meditate on sin and temptation, hope and fear, anxiety 
and anxiety, and delve into the pleasure and sorrow of human life. For everything that 
delights and grieves, edifies and tears a human heart, | wanted to seek an effective 
remedy from the heavenly world [the Holy Scriptures]. The whole world was to help 
me preach, that like a burning mirror | would gather the rays of light and cast them 
upon one point. Such preaching will never lack willing hearers. We see this in the 
faithful witnesses of evangelical truth. - Secondly, if | were a pastor, | would preach 
with all seriousness. We listeners gladly open our hearts to the preacher who speaks 
convincingly. This is not to say that he must gesticulate vividly or fist bump the Bible, 
nor that he must sound like a trumpet or speak in a forced bass. But whatever the 
lecture, let the preacher be in command of his subject. Let him be a prophet. The 
Spirit of God must have given him this, the fire from above [the Holy Scriptures] must 
have completely glowed through him. The face must already show it: not 
expressionless with cold eyes and stiff, rigid lips, but shining with desire, agile, like a 
war horse waiting for the signal. The voice will show it: not expressionless, not even 
in the infamous pulpit tone, but - perhaps like a merchant selling his wares. And his 
sermon shall show it: no cursory running ‘over’ the text, not many stories, no 
superfluous explanations; no proving what no one doubts, - but a sermon whose first 
sentence contains a powerful truth, and through all that follows brings that truth 
nearer to the hearer; a sermon glowing with conviction, and yet irrefutable to the cold 
mind; a sermon bound up in the Word, not like a blind slave, but a convinced disciple; 
a speaking as brother to brother, fresh enough to irritate, easy to keep. Such 
preaching is needed by us laymen. Dear pastors! Give us 
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serious sermons. Preach as mortal men to the dying, yea, even more, as the living 
to the living. Then we will gladly hear you, follow you, and praise God. "F. P. 

About the life and martyrdom of D. Traugott Hahn, who died on January 
14, 1919 in the prison of Dorpat, we read in the "A. E. L. K." in a book advertisement: 
"His widow has now described his life, a unique life of conscience, of the most serious 
view of Christianity and the ministry. Hahn walked before God, whether in his 
pastorate, or as university provost; which also did good to his own home board, so 
that his marriage was called a model marriage. Blessings and sunshine were upon 
his footsteps; many owed to him the strengthening and salvation of their souls. Into 
this beautiful life fell the first revolution in 1905, which already produced Baltic 
martyrs. Then came the war with its sufferings, then the Russian collapse and the 
second gruesome revolution, the truly satanic one. Now the Balts had to drink the 
cup of suffering to the yeast; many fled, their best were taken prisoner. Hahn would 
not leave his congregation; the shepherd would suffer with his flock. With breathless 
suspense one reads how Hahn first knew how to hide from the murdering thugs, until 
at last he fell into their hands. For days the sword of death hovered over him; none 
of his own was allowed to visit him. There were already hopes for his liberation, for 
the liberators, Finns and Germans, were approaching and the Bolshevists had partly 
fled the city. But the "guards" who stayed behind were more cruel than the fugitives; 
they murdered in haste what could still be murdered. Above all, they targeted Hahn, 
whose only guilt was being a servant of Christ. His name was called among the 
prisoners; he had to go down to the cellar, and there they killed him." F. P. 

Ata Reformation festival in Budapest (Hungary) the previous year, according 
to a report in the Berlin "Reichsbote" of December 18, Bishop Capi said, among other 
things: "October 31, 1517, is not really our date of birth at all. Our cradle already 
stood at the foot of the cross of Golgotha, and JEsu's heart's blood was our baptismal 
water. "Stand ye therefore in liberty," saith Paul, "and be not entangled again in the 
bondage of the yoke." We lived in the battle-hardened soul of an Augustine and in 
the penitent spirit of a Savonarola, and it was only when human caprice took the 
place of the divine will and the lust for power began to displace love that we had to 
hide. But we lived on. On October 31, 1517, truth entered the whirlpool of world 
history. Reformation is therefore by no means revolution, for it is based on divine 
truth. It is a return to the Scriptures. Everyone must experience Luther's soul 
struggles in his own soul before he comes to understand both law and grace through 
Christ's wounds. . . . Luther lives! This Schmalkaldic shout of victory roars through 
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But we do not want to sound this call with our lips alone, but with our lives, with our 
deeds and actions, and we want to shout it into the black night of the present." It is a 
pity that Bishop Capi, too, is more than necessary connected with the national 
movement of the Hungarians. 

F. P. 
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The following things (except No. 2) are published by Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Proceedings of the Fifty-Fifth Convention of the Central District of the Ev. Luth. 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. 1928. price: 55 Cts. 

This is the Synodal Report of the so-called Middle District of our Synod. Two papers 
were delivered at the Synodal Assembly, an English one by Father W. Nordfieck on the 
subject of "The Future of Our Christian Day-schools" and a German one by Prof. E. C. 
Lewerenz on the subject of "The Holy Spirit and His Work". Of the English paper only the 
theses are communicated, but it has appeared in separate print, as it deserves the widest 
circulation. The German paper, dealing with important, blessed catechism truths, is presented 
in its entirety. Its three theses are: "1. The Holy Spirit is an independent Person, distinct from 
the Father and the Son, proceeding from the Father and the Son from eternity, the third Person 
of the Holy Trinity, equal to the Father and the Son in respect to divine essence, divine 
attributes, divine works, and divine glory, therefore true God, with the Father and the Son the 
one true God. (2) The Scriptures give different names to the third person in God, but he is 
especially called the Holy Spirit, because he is essentially holy as the true God, and because 
he sanctifies us sinful men by grace for Christ's sake, or because the Scriptures ascribe to him 
especially the work of sanctification. (3) The Holy Spirit sanctifies us by proclaiming and 
presenting to us salvation in Christ through the gospel, thereby also awakening and sustaining 
faith in Christ's merit, and by such faith appropriating to us salvation in Christ. In this way he 
at the same time gives us adoption as children of God and entitlement to eternal life, takes up 
residence in our hearts, makes us capable of good works, incorporates us into the Christian 
church, and will one day bring us together with all believers to the place of eternal 
blessedness. Now all this is not our merit, but from beginning to end the work of grace of the 
Holy Spirit through the gospel for Christ's sake, all of which is even in the last analysis 
grounded in the eternal counsel of God." 


2. Proceedings of the Fourteenth Convention of the Central Illinois District of 
the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and Other States. 1928. price: 20 Cts. 

Two papers were also delivered at this District Synod, and both are now here in print. 
The German one was penned by P. E. F. Miiller and deals with the 16th article of the 
Augsburg Confession, which is entitled "Von Polizei und weltlichem Regiment. For lack of 
time, only the first part of the paper could be read, wherein the speaker stated, "All authority 
in the world is of God, and therefore good order of God." The paper is to be finished at the 
next Synod. The author of the English paper is D. L. Wessel of our Seminary at Springsield, 
If, to whom was assigned the treatment of the 17th Article of the Augustana, setting forth 
the doctrine of Christ's return to judgment. To the remarks the honorable author has prefaced 
an exemplary analysis of the contents of this article, the main points of which follow here: "I. 
They [i. e., the churches of the Augsburg Confession]. 
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teach: 1) The certainty of Christ's return to Judgment; 2) the manner of His return to 
Judgment; 3) the time of His return; 4) the purpose of His return. II. they condemn: 1) 
The doctrine of the Anabaptists, who deny the eternity of the torments of hell; 2) the 
doctrine of the Millen- nialists." This report may also be obtained from the Secretary of the 
District, Rev. E. C. Wege- haupt, Chatham, Ill. 


3. Proceedings of the Fifty-Fourth Convention of the Western District of the Ev. 
Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. 1928. price: 10 Cts. 

This report does not contain any papers. The English paper presented by Prof. J. T. 
Miiller on the subject "The Church at Corinth - a Picture of the True Church of To-day" 
has appeared in book form in the Concordia Vublisbin’ Dons", and its printing in the report 
was therefore superfluous. Pastors A. Vogel, O. R. Hiischen, and P. Konig read shorter papers 
on the general subject of "The Lutheran Worship Service." These papers are now gradually 
appearing in the district journal, the Western District Lutheran. But contains the 
Report a presidential address of lasting value. Based on the fact that in the same week that 
the Synod met in St. Louis, the Republican National Convention also met in Missouri, namely 
in Kansas City, President R. Kretzschmar presented in a gripping manner the right principles 
concerning the relationship between state and church. 


4. He Lives! A Children's Vesper Service for Easter Day. Compiled by P. E. 
Kretzmann. Price: 5 Cts.; the dozen 50 Cts.; 100: §3.50. 
A beautiful, dignified Easter liturgy. 


5. The Meaning of a Lutheran Education. Paper read at the convention of the 

Southern Illinois District, October 14-20, 1925, by A. G. Stellhorn. Price: 10 Cts. 

This is the second edition of a fine work by the Secretary of the Board of Education of 

our Synod. In its present form it is well suited for mass distribution. The author has divided 

his work into two parts. In the first, he explains what education is in general; in the second, 

what is to be understood by a Lutheran education. A great wealth of valuable thoughts is 
presented here. 


6. Come and Extol the Lord. Program for a Children's Service, Commemorating the 
Four-hundredth Anniversary of the Publication of Luther's Catechism. 
Compiled by C. W. Greinke. Price: 5 Cts. : the dozen 50 Cts.; 100: §3.50. 

An excellent liturgy for a children's service honoring the Small Catechism. 


7. a. The Jewel of the Reformation, b. The Gem of the Reformation. By Wm. H. 
Luke. Price: 15 Cts. each. 

These are splendid, best illustrated editions of the incomparable Small Catechism of D. 
Luther. Only the six main pieces are given, but an introduction is included, in which the 
history and importance of the Small Catechism is briefly explained. Every child of the Synod 
should receive such a booklet as a souvenir of the Catechism Jubilee. 


8. Luther's Small Catechism. The Briefest and Best Handbook of True Christian 
Doctrine. Quadricentenary Edition. 1529-1929. price: I Ct.; the hundred 80 Cts.; 
500: §3.60; 1,000: §6.50. 

This small edition of the six main parts of the Small Catechism goes out into the world 
with a preface by D. Fiirbringer. Its price is such that we could almost fill the United States 
with it. May both congregations and individual Christians now seize the opportunity to put 
Luther's masterpiece into many hands where it has hitherto been unknown! A 
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The Legacy of Martin Luther and Contemporary Theological Research. 
Theologische Abhandlungen, D. Ludwig Ihmels zum siebzigsten Geburtstag (29. 6. 
1928) dargebracht von Freunden und Schiilern. Edited by D. Dr. Robert Jelke, 
Professor of Theology in Heidelberg. Published by Dorffling L Franke, Leipzig. 1928. 
463 pages 6*X9s". Price, stapled: M. 18; bound: M. 20. 


Festgabe flr Theodor Zahn am 10. Oktober 1928, zum neunzigsten Geburtstag. A. 
Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung (by Werner Scholl), Leipzig. 1928. 238 pp. 6X9 
Price, stapled: M. 10; hardback: M. 12.50. 

It is a well-known theological and scientific custom that when an outstanding man 
celebrates his seventieth or even higher birthday, his co-workers, friends and students present 
him with an honorary gift in the form of scientific treatises. Thus, two noteworthy works of 
this kind have appeared in the past year. One was presented to the well-known Bishop of 
Saxony and former Professor of Theology in Erlangen and Leipzig, D. Ludwig Ihmels, on his 
seventieth birthday, and the other to the doyen of contemporary New Testament theologians, 
Prof. D. Theodor Zahn, in Erlangen, on his ninetieth birthday. We cannot go into the whole 
content of these two works. The Festschrift for Inmels alone counts 24 different treatises, 5 
from biblical theology, 4 from historical theology, 9 from dogmatics, which was D. Ihmels' 
subject, | from ethics and 5 from practical theology. Not only German theologians have 
collaborated in this work, but also three Americans. Prof. D. M. Reu of Dubuque writes on 
"Luther's Catechism in the Lower Rhine," Prof. D. H. Offermann of Philadelphia treats of the 
"Damascus Experience in the Epistles of Paul," Prof. D. A. R. Wentz of Gettysburg describes 
"The Lutheran Church in the Religious Life of America." Three Scandinavian theologians also 
contributed: Prof. D. O. Hallesby and Prof. D. O. Moe at Oslo, and Prof. D. A. Th. Jorgensen 
at Copenhagen. Besides these, we find among the contributors still the well-known 
theologians of the present day Procksch, Bachmann, Elert, and Althaus at Erlangen, Seeberg 
at Berlin, Leipoldt, Opke, Leube, Sommerlath, and Jeremias at Leipzig. The whole work has 
been edited by Prof. D. R. Jelke, of Heidelberg, with a note to the celebrant. It is an interesting 
work in several respects, and offers, in a sense, as the title also implies, a reflection of modern 
Lutheran theology. Some of the articles are of significant value; but in the case of others, one 
must raise many question marks, and the position of the individual contributors, although they 
all call themselves Lutheran, is nevertheless very different and often not at all confessionally 
Lutheran. We will mention a few more of the articles. Leipoldt writes about the "Victory of 
Christianity over the Religions of the Old World", Lpke "On the Question of the Origin of 
Infant Baptism", Jelke about "Historical-Critical and Theological-Dogmatic Interpretation of 
Scripture". Many things can be read with approval and benefit. Good is the article by Rev. D. 
W. Laible in Leipzig, "Are the Statements of Luther's Small Catechism on the Sacraments 
Still Tenable Today?" which contains a firm and unambiguous exposition of the Biblical 
Lutheran doctrine of Baptism and the Lord's Supper; but others, such as the article by Jeremias 
"On the Significance of Myth for Dogmatics," must be absolutely rejected. Good and valuable 
also is the article by P. Lic. E. Strasser, of Liibeck, on "The Nature of Lutheran Church Art." 
The whole work is beautifully printed, with a picture of D. Ihmels, and also offers a 
bibliography of his treatises, sermons, and addresses, filling twelve pages. - We quote a few 
sentences from D. Laible's article. After registering today's objections to the statements of the 
Catechism, he sets out to demonstrate how these statements not only find tenable, "but must 
be held, if otherwise God's Word is still God's Word. For what matters is what God's Word 
says. Or have we God's Word no longer, is the Scripture no longer God's Word?" - a question 
which one can only write down with trembling. The Scriptures no longer God's word! 'All 
flesh is as grass; the word of the LORD abideth for ever.' They will all pass away and die, all 
the opinions of men and scientific systems. We stand at many 
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graves of former theological science; even over their present representatives the graves will 
arch; the word of God will remain. 'If thy word be no more, on what shall faith rest?" (p. 376 
f.) And after Laible has then proved how the statements of the Catechism concerning baptism 
and the Lord's Supper really stand whole and full from Scripture, he closes the whole article 
by saying, "On this rock (of the divine Word) all attacks fail. The Word makes the elements 
a sacrament, Luther says, and continues: 'Now it is not the word of a prince or emperor, but 
of the high Majesty's word and order, before which all creatures shall fall at the feet and say 
that it is as he says, and accept it with all honor, fear, and humility.’ In the sacraments God 
comes, God acts, the rivers of grace flow from heaven. It will remain with the two pillars of 
the Church until the end of days: word and sacrament." (S. 381.) 

The Festgabe for Theodor Zahn consists of ten essays, and at the end there is a Zahn 
bibliography from 1919 to 1928, a continuation of the Zahn bibliography published ten years 
ago for Zahn's eightieth birthday, which at that time comprised thirty-two pages. The ten 
essays are all written by Zahn's theological colleagues at the University of Erlangen. Ph. 
Bachmann writes on the "Position and Character of the so-called Erlangen Theology", 
describing in particular the importance of Harle$, Hofmann and Frank. O. Procksch treats 
"King Josiah"; H. Strathmann answers the question: "Is the legal oath still tenable?" whereby 
he proves how immensely much perjury is sworn, therefore he thinks that the government 
should no longer demand an oath. In doing this, he also talks about the Biblical passages on 
the oath, and sometimes in a way that is quite untenable, and I almost think the old thorough 
exegete Zahn would at times quite shake his head at such exegesis. How, for instance, may a 
Lutheran exegete write a sentence like this: "Of course, the fact that this one traditional word 
of JEsu [Matth. 5, 34] represents this certain point of view does not prove that it really 
represents the opinion of JEsu"? (p. 97.) The modern denial of the firm Biblical-Lutheran 
doctrine of inspiration, that the Holy Scriptures are consistently God's Word, appears 
precisely in the Biblical treatises (also in the Festschrift for Ihmels), just as Zahn and Ihmels 
themselves do not stand on this firm standpoint. H. Preuf, the historian at the University of 
Erlangen, treats in a very interesting way "Bach's Library" and shows how this great Lutheran 
musician had especially Luther's and Chemnitz' works in his library and learned from them 
again and again what Lutheranism is. W. Elert writes "On the History of the Martial Ethos." 
Fr. Ulmer treats of "The Nature and Circumference of Liturgy." P. Althaus, under the title 
"Bekennen einer dem andern seine Siinden," offers a history of the interpretation of this 
passage from James (5:16) and thus a history of confession. W. Vollrath, under the title "Denn 
auch deine Sprache verrit dich," undertakes an interesting study of the understanding of the 
English mind, especially interesting for an American who knows and can judge both the 
German people according to their peculiarity, their nature, their literature, and the English 
people. Br. Hauck writes on "Friendship among the Greeks and in the New Testament," and 
L. Rost offers a brief but critically held excursus, "On Amos 7:10-17." The whole work, with 
its contents so varied, offers every reader many things which he will read with interest and 
profit, though he must make many a question mark. Each of the ten treatises can also be 
purchased separately at a price of 40 Pf. to 2.50 Marks, depending on the volume. L. 
F. 


Contemporary Theology in Great Britain. By D. Dr. Wilhelm Vollrath, Professor at the 
University of Erlangen. Printed and published by C. Bertelsmann in Giitersloh. 334 
pages 6X9, bound in cloth with spine and cover titles. Price: m. 12; hardback: “4. 
14. 

One must really wonder that a German theologian has written this work. Dr. W. Vollrath 
is professor of systematic theology at the University of Erlangen, and has not only studied 
the literature of England and to some extent of America in detail, but has also spent time in 
England himself, making studies in the British Museum. Thus is a truly 
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The book is a valuable, comprehensive work on the present theological work of England, 
which comfortably presents what one will otherwise find only very zefttreut. It is divided 
into nine chapters: 1. Science and Life. 2. On the Introduction to Theology and of Theological 
Encyclopedias, Journals, Lectures. 3. The scientific treatment of the Old Testament. 4. The 
scientific study of the New Testament. 5. the historical theology. 6. Leading theologians of 
Germany and their reception in England. 7. the general philosophical situation of the present 
day in Great Britain. 8. systematic theology in Great Britain. 9. practical theology. At the 
end, which is quite necessary in such a work, is a list of all the names mentioned in the book. 
Ican say that I have read the book with much interest, and that I shall often be in a position 
to consult it again. It gives a survey of recent theological work in England such as I have 
nowhere yet recovered. This is not to say that I always agree with what is said, nor rather that 
I do not deplore the fact that England in particular has been so influenced by the modern 
theology of Germany; but it is a historical work, and the coverage throughout is factual, 
objective. For example, the 3rd chapter (pp. 48-81) breaks down into two subsections. 1) 
Wellhausen in Britain: a) positive position on Wellhausen, b) negative position on 
Wellhausen. ... 2) Independent contributions of British scholars to problems of Old Testament 
science: a) to archaeology, b) to geography and topography. . . . I was also particularly 
interested in ch. 4, "The Scientific Study of the New Testament" (pp. 82-135), a work which 
falls into eleven sections. Chapter 6 names as the leading theologians of Germany who have 
found exception in England: 1) Schleiermacher, 2) Ritschl and Ritschlianism in Britain 
(Wilhelm Herrmann, Julius Kaftan, H. H. Wendt, Adolf Harnack, Ritschlian theology in 
British judgment), 3) modern German philosophy of religion, or rather theology of religious 
history in Britain (Otto Pfleiderer, Ernst Trélisch, Rudolf Otto). The most beautiful chapter 
is the excursus "On the Reception of Luther in England". (pp. 153-172.) The author 
knows and uses the well-known work of Prof. 

H. E. Jacobs in Philadelphia The Lutheran Movement in England during the Reigns of 
Henry VII and Edward VI and Its Literary Monuments. But he has communicated many 
things which Jacobs has missed, and I may say that few Lutherans know how strong Luther's 
influence was at first in England, how many of Luther's writings have been translated into 
English. And everyone must regret that this influence of Luther has not remained and been 
extended. The whole history of the world and of the Church since the Reformation would 
then wear a different face. - It is a significant historical achievement that is presented in this 
work, which also pays tribute to the outstanding contribution of English theology to the 
establishment of the biblical text and its achievements in the field of patristics. 


LF, 
Biblical Experience. Twelve answers to questions of today. By Pastor Christoph 
Blumhardt (father). Published by Paul Miiller, Munich. 


The chapter "On Miracles" forms half of the booklet. In this question, Pastor Blumhardt, 
+ 1880 (who attributed his healings of the sick to the power of faithful prayer, but thereby 
fell into a rapturous nature), takes a thoroughly rapturous position. Apart from his 
overestimation of the miracles of Christ and the apostles as necessary for faith, he longs for 
a new miracle age. In spite of his saying that there have basically been only two epochs of 
revelation with the abundance of miracles accompanying them, that through Moses and that 
through Christ, he nevertheless expects a new epoch of revelation ushered in by his 
effectiveness at Bad Boll. "It is to me a model of what will one day take place in the whole 
world, when the victory of Christ over His hidden enemies will have become complete. . . . I 
imagine such a sudden time of salvation to be so important that I am inclined to call it a third 
epoch of revelation, in which all the powers of the Holy Spirit and consequently all the 
miracles of the past will come to light again as in a new edition, because God, who does not 
want anyone to perish, will do his utmost to bring everyone to repentance. .. . God is looking 
forward to a time when he will suddenly awaken and with marvelous supremacy 
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of all hearts." At the same time we find this sober judgment: "Men who, once they had 
succeeded in something, believed themselves to be capable of much and great things, and 
even flattered themselves to be miracle-workers, have often fallen into sad errors, and finally 
even into demonic activity, when they thought they had to force miracles. This part of the 
writing also contains serious warnings against "sympathy" and similar sorcery. The 
discussion of the other issues provides good and bad. The author does not want to "say so 
generally that believers will be allowed to see their Saviour immediately after death. ... There 
may be inferior intermediate states, which are generally designated by the word Hades, but 
of which the Scriptures tell us nothing nearer. Great deliverances, even from the great 
tribulation over there (Revelation 7:14), may be toward the end in the unseen." Accordingly 
also, somewhat vaguely, the descent into hell of JEsu is treated. There are scriptural passages 
for it, "that at the last day there may yet be possibility of forgiveness of sins for many." "If 
one wants to remain faithful in heart and deed, there is no need of separation." Whoever 
registers at the table of the Lord is "seldom an actual unbeliever," and where a clergyman 
does not preach "disgusting unbelief," "leave your judging. Finally, "Only the ministry can 
say with confidence, 'This is the Body, this is the Blood of JEsu Christ.'" This is why one 
does not receive Christ's body and blood in the lay Eucharist. On the other hand, he nightly 
says, though not quite correctly, "that to the right use of the Supper belongs also a pastoral 
treatment." To the woman who complained to him, "The commonest and vilest insults still 
often come into my mouth, and without meaning to, I utter them, until now, when I am alone," 
he gives the Christian advice, "Let not faith cease to call. 'Met us from our adversary!'" And 
we all need to take this sentence to heart: "Such supplication and faith have, of course, 
become very rare in our time, which is why the forces of darkness are becoming more and 
more powerful. 


Unsuccessful youth. Hardship and outlook. By Hans Pfértner. Published by Paul Miller, 
Munich, 28, Hirtenstratze 15. in strong cover. 
Price: RM. 1.50; in whole cloth RM 2. 

This book of 114 pages, the third volume in a series entitled "Christian Wehrkraft," deals 
with the problem of the youth of today, specifically the youth of Germany, since the great 
World War. No doubt the account is on the whole correct; for the experience in Germany 
will, at any rate, be pretty much the same as that in other countries. The aberrations of the 
youth of today, without God in the world, are partly drawn in all their hopelessness. But one 
puts aside the book with displeasure, because it does not bring the solution that God's Word 
presents. The word, though of apocryphal origin, is true: "Neither herb nor plaster healed 
them, but thy word, O Lord, which healeth all things." The situation is not hopeless, but the 
Church must fully adhere to the one remedy in which the Spirit of God Himself works His 
almighty effect. L. 


Marian discourses. By Dr. Adolf Schlatter, Professor of Theology in Tiibingen. Published 
by Freizeiten-Verlag at Velbert in the Rhineland. Price: 1A. 2.50. 

These are beautiful reflections which Prof. Schlatter delivers on Mary, the Mother of 
our Saviour. Some remarks, however, are a bit abusive, some assertions do not hold up; but 
on the whole, one will read these speeches, which in small format comprise 94 pages and are 
presented in a very pretty layout, with benefit. 


The Doctrine of the Transmigration of Souls in its Significance for the Religious 
and Moral Life of the Indian. By D. S. Zehme, formerly a missionary in the East 
Indies. Second, revised edition. Leipzig. Published by the Ev.Luth. Mission. 56 ropes 
51/2X84. price: M. 1. 

This is another of the good little Leipzig misfion studies, written by a well-known former 
missionary in the East Indies who is now a teacher of religion at a higher educational 
institution in Germany. The writing is instructive for missionaries and those interested in 
misfion questions. L. F. 
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|. America. 

From the Synod. In the "Kirchenblatt" of our Brazilian District of January 1, 
there is the following interesting draft of a lesson plan, written in a lively style, which 
the sender recommends for Brazilian Lutheran parochial schools: "That which is the 
main thing for our children in time and eternity must not be missing from the lesson 
plan or be at the bottom of the corner. That must get every day. It must get enough 
time. It must demand the best hours of the day. From the timetable must come down 
what must come down, so that the most important thing may come first! The best 
efforts of the teacher and the pupils must be devoted to it! What good would it do a 
man if he gained the whole world and yet suffered damage to his soul? The most 
important thing, the most important thing of all, is instruction for salvation through 
faith in Christ. Instruction in religion, in the doctrine of the faith, must be at the top of 
the school curriculum. Not a day may pass in the parochial school without religious 
instruction. And the first hour of the day, when the strength of the teacher and the 
pupils is still fresh, is just good enough for this most important of the important. The 
material of religious instruction, Bible history, catechism, hymns, Bible reading and 
discussion, may be divided this way or that. The first "school hour" may consist of 
45, 50, 55, or 60 minutes. But first things first! No day begins at school without a full 
period (school hour) of religious instruction! - Is that how it is written in your schedule, 
you church members, you overseers? - And after instruction in God's Word, what is 
most important among the civic subjects? Not world history, not animal and plant 
lore, not drawing, not folk song, not health teaching, not even arithmetic. It is, without 
a doubt, reading in German and Portuguese. Why? Well, because it opens the door 
for the child to all knowledge and ability in school days and after school days. He 
who can read can teach himself, and can also make up for much that he missed at 
school. He who can read has a thousand teachers at his disposal later in 
newspapers, magazines, and books; he can "learn ahead" with the world; he need 
never "lag behind." And with the teaching of reading, the teaching of writing (not of 
what is called "fine writing") necessarily goes together-that goes without saying 
today. Lessons in reading and writing in both languages should therefore not be 
missed one day a week. If one wants to learn music, one must practice every day. If 
you want to train your memory, you have to memorize and repeat every day. If you 
want to become a locksmith, you have to hammer and file every day. This should be 
self-evident from the German and Portuguese reading lessons. The teacher who 
does otherwise commits a robbery of his schoolchildren, especially when, owing to 
rain, indisposition, holidays, etc., certain days are frequently omitted, so that the gap 
is increased from reading lesson to reading lesson. Even with daily lessons in 
reading, we unfortunately do not get all the children to read fluently and with 
understanding. How can we be responsible if we let days and days go by without 
reading in this 
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How can it be possible to do something to the children in this important subject, and 
thus increase the number of people who are not able to read by a wrong timetable? 
So the members of the congregation, especially the superintendents, should be 
concerned about the state of their school in this respect. Of the other secular 
subjects, arithmetic deserves a place in every school day, and this because the 
learning of arithmetic suffers more than reading instruction from interruptions. If there 
is no other way, the arithmetic lesson should be shortened on individual days, but it 
should not be omitted. Thus one has the most important things for the highest welfare 
on the timetable, and for the civil advancement of the child geography, world history, 
national history, the elementary things in natural history, drawing and the necessary 
things about the building and life and the care of the human body are added. One 
should be satisfied with this. But one would not be satisfied if the most important 
things in school did not come first every day: "Catechism and Biblical history above 
and below and in the middle, to the left and to the right and around it and again in 
the center, and then the other things" - that is how one brother put it in his school 
subject. He does not mean by this that one "crams" religion in all school lessons, as 
the Pietists did. But let it not be forgotten, he says, that it is only for the purpose of 
instruction in God's Word that our parochial schools have a right to exist; therefore 
let every day begin with a good, juicy, nourishing religious lesson, and let the Spirit 
who is in the Word rule in all other lessons also." - We take the liberty of adding a 
remark only in regard to one point, "writing beautifully." If by beautiful writing one 
understands: writing with ornamentation, especially of the large letters, then we fully 
agree with our Brazilian brother. If, however, we understand beautiful writing to mean 
writing neatly, carefully, and legibly for every reader, then this beautiful writing must 
be insisted upon in the elementary school, at the high school, at the college, and at 
the theological college (seminary). This is already for pedagogical reasons. Untidy 
writing leads to untidy thought economy. There are exceptions. But they are rare. 
Then there is also the consideration for the neighboring person, the reader. How 
much noble time is wasted when, for example, theological professors have to read 
untidily written examination papers and sermons! Most of our synodal fathers wrote 
neatly and clearly into their old age. There were also some exceptions. Walther 
Used, partly in earnest, partly in jest, to give his judgment there: N. N. writes of the 
word only the first letters; all the rest runs in a more or less long tail. The famous 
South German philologist Karl Ludwig Roth also pointed out the pedagogical value 
of "accuracy and neatness in handwriting" (Mensel V, 671). F.P. 

The earthly-mindedness of American Methodism. The "Apologist" reports, 
"Methodism on the Pacific coast is showing its foresight, daring, and determination 
in undertaking to erect a skyscraper temple in San Francisco, opposite the Methodist 
Book Publishing House building, at a cost expected to amount to three million 
dollars. To this heroic enterprise four of our Ge- 
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the city's parishes. The foundation of the giant building has already been laid. The 
large preaching auditorium will be located on the first floor, and facilities for a variety 
of city welfare activities are included in the building plan. Also the building will contain 
a large hotel, which is to bear Bishop William Taylor's name. Bishop Taylor, in fact, 
was a street preacher in San Francisco in pioneer days before he became a 
missionary and later a bishop in Africa." This news is not particularly important in 
itself. Such "skyscraper temples" have already been built by American sects in New 
York, Chicago and other major cities. What makes this news important is that these 
large buildings are a symptom of the perverse, earthly-mindedness of our American 
church communities. The longer, the more these work toward doing away with 
"dogmatic Christianity" altogether, and putting in its place a "social gospel." It is in 
American Methodism that Modernism is most strongly represented; it rages formally 
against Christian confession, and zealously advocates "social Christianity" with 
"daring" and "determination." Related to this is the fact that the skyscraper temple in 
San Francisco will house "facilities for a variety of urban welfare activities." After all, 
these premises for welfare work are the main thing; with them one impresses the 
world. That the Methodists in San Francisco are willing to give three million dollars 
for such a building should not surprise us. Modernism, like the papacy, teaches that 
blessedness must be earned by good works. But while the depraved heart of the 
natural man is hostile to the gospel, and the old Adam of the Christian remains stingy 
toward the gospel, yet both become so liberal when it is necessary to purchase 
heaven by works of their own. J.T. M. 

Consequences of temporary marriage. "How the time marriage (companionate 
marriage) ) so much recommended today is proving," writes the "Apologist," "is 
characterized by an American statistic which has made inquiries into the origin of 
19,870 'orphans.' Five per cent were full orphans, thirty per cent half-orphans, and 
the remaining sixty-five per cent consisted of such children whose parents were both 
still living but divorced. " J.T. M. 

A new cathedral in Chicago. The Episcopal Church, as reported in the 
"Lutheran Herald," intends to erect a cathedral in Chicago. A meeting was recently 
called by Bishop Charles P. Anderson in Chicago to make the necessary 
arrangements for raising a building fund to the amount of two million dollars. This 
sum, however, will be sufficient only for the erection of the first part of the magnificent 
building already in plan. The site on which the new cathedral is to be erected is that 
on which the well-known St. James's Church is at present situated. This church is to 
be formally raised to the status of cathedral this month. A bequest of $50,000 has 
already been received for the new building. - Like other churches in our country, the 
Episcopal Church seeks to glitter by outward pomp, while inwardly it rushes toward 
utter ruin by apostasy from the truth. This experience is not new. The same Herod 
who persecuted the infant JEsus restored the temple at Jerusalem. J. T. M. 
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J. . Abroad. 


The catechism anniversary rmd a prize competition of 1,000 RM. D. Graf von 
Seidlitz-Sandreczki, chairman of the "Association of Evangelical Lutherans within the 
Prussian Regional Church", has published the following competition in the "A. E. L. 
K.": "In the year 1929 the Small Catechism of D. Martin Luther's four hundredth 
anniversary. What a blessed and effective messenger of the Gospel he has been in 
the German-speaking world is not to be said here. It is more important that he should 
retain this significance in our people for the future. That there are very special 
difficulties for this is beyond question. What can be done to meet these difficulties? 
Of course, the main task in solving this question will always fall to the teaching of 
children in the Church. It should be emphasized here that to a great extent the 
content of the Small Catechism is no longer as familiar to the adult congregation as 
it needs to be. The damage this does to the inner life of our Church is obvious. We 
want to contribute to the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of our 
Catechism, this precious jewel of our Church, by calling for the content of the main 
passages to be presented to the congregation in a matter-of-fact, popular, but 
penetrating and biblically profound form. We have in mind presentations which may 
find expression in a series of lectures or in a series of sermons at evening services, 
in order to introduce thoroughly the truths of the Catechism. We wish to set examples 
for this task. We are therefore offering a prize of RM 1,000 for the best work that 
brings the contents of the Small Catechism to the congregation in coherent 
presentations, lectures or sermons. The works must be submitted to the undersigned 
by July 1, 1929. The prize may, as the case may be, be paid in one sum to the author 
of the best work or in partial sums to authors of equivalent works. The board of judges 
consists of the clerical vice-president of the Evangelical Oberkirchenrath Herr 
Oberdomprediger D. Burghart, and the General Superintendent, Herr D. Zéllner, and 
D. Zanker. " F.P. 

The Catechism Jubilee in Alsace. The "A. E. L. K." reports: "In the Lutheran 
circles of the Alsatian Church of the Augsburg Confession, too, preparations are 
being made for the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the Catechism. 
The chairman of the 'Lutheran Society for Inner and Outer Mission in Alsace and 
Lorraine’, Pastor Stricker of St. Peter's in Strasbourg, has suggested not to hold a 
single jubilee celebration in 1929, for example on the Reformation feast, but to 
present the Catechism to the people of the church throughout the calendar year and 
to make Luther's legacy dear and valuable to them again. This is to be done in such 
a way that Sunday after Sunday individual parts of the six main pieces are preached 
continuously. These must be distributed according to the meaning of the course of 
the church year. Pastor Stricker has worked out an ‘order, plan of material and text’, 
provided it with an explanatory ‘guide’, put it into print and sent it to all pastors without 
distinction of direction. The plan of material and text are also available 
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available to all interested parties outside of Alsace; to be obtained from Pastor 
Stricker, GroBe Kirchgasse 9, Strasbourg in Alsace." Something better cannot 
happen than just such a utilization of the Catechism in the Jubilee Year. Let the 
Catechism itself be brought back to the people! J.T. M. 

A new church connection in Germany. "The Positive Association for Bible and 
Confession" is the name of a new ecclesiastical association whose foundation is 
reported by the "A. E. L. K.". As a distinguishing feature from other already existing 
associations, this association establishes the principle: "Bible and Confession are 
the standard for all church work that truly deserves this name." At its first meeting 
on January 3 in Eisenach, the Association discussed "two burning questions of the 
present day. Prof. Rev. Veidt from Herborn spoke on 'Church and Theological 
Faculties’, Fr. Ernst Bunke on 'The Ecclesiastical Suffrage’. In both lectures the 
present situation was brought before the eyes without any concealment. Since the 
abolition of the sovereign church regiment, the Church has almost everywhere lost 
all influence on the filling of the theological faculties. At the present time, special 
emphasis must be placed on the pastoral influence of students and candidates, 
without losing sight of the heavy responsibilities of the non-state church. 
Ecclesiastical suffrage is unsatisfactory when measured against the principles of the 
Bible and the Confession. As differently as it is arranged in the individual national 
churches, the balance between inner necessities and outer circumstances remains 
greatly imperfect. The goal, however, must not be forgotten, namely to bring the will 
of the Lord Jesus Christ to bear through the elections. The extremely lively 
discussion showed both the diversity of church conditions in the area of the 
Federation of German Protestant Churches and the commonality of church tasks 
and church-political goals. The Bible and the Confession set the direction. They are 
to become authoritative in church life, insofar as they are not yet so." "Bible and 
Confession"-this agrees with the title "Scripture and Confession" given by the 
"Evangelical Lutheran Free Church in Saxony and other States" to its theological 
journal. If the newly founded "positive association" really makes Bible and 
Confession the "standard for all church work that truly deserves this name," the 
clarification of the church's state of affairs will come all by itself. Divine truth, testified 
to in love and earnestness, has a twofold effect: uniting in the truth and separating 
from those who do not accept the truth testified to. It has ever been so, and it will 
remain so until the Last Day. This will also be the experience of the new "positive 
association" when it really carries out its program, for which we wish it the power of 
the Holy Spirit. The members of the positive association will do well, however, to 
reckon from the outset with the possibility that they will really become "free of the 
state," just as the "Free Church in Saxony and other states" has become "free of the 
state," free of the state with respect to the training of preachers and teachers, and 
free of the state also in financial relations. At the first meeting in Eisenach, the 
following was lamented: "Since the abolition of the sovereign church regiment, the 
church has almost everywhere lost all influence over the 
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Staffing of Theological Faculties Lost." Therefore, the "positive association" will have 
to think of establishing state-free theological colleges, with theological teachers who 
are able and willing to teach according to "Bible and Confession." F.P. 

Lutheran or Lutheran? The "A. E. L. K." quotes an article by H. Hansen in the 
"Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenburgischen Kirchen- und Schulblatt", in which he writes: 
"It has come to my attention in recent years that younger theologians emphasize the 
word Lutheran on the first syllable instead of, as we are accustomed to, on the 
second syllable (lutherisch instead of lutheran). What is now correct? 1 The name 
Luther, as is usually assumed, is connected with Lothar (Lotharius). This may be 
true, is at any rate possible. But if this is the case, then it speaks for emphasis of the 
second syllable. 2) In Middle Germany, where Luther was born, the ending 'er' is 
pronounced long, e.g. 'Kaisahr’, 'Kanzlahr', corresponding to the Middle High 
German ‘are’. This is how the name Luther was pronounced there: Ludahr, therefore 
also Ludahrian. Furthermore, as far as | know, the Latin name has always been 
pronounced with the sound of the second syllable: Lutherus, not Lutherus, e. g. in the 
well-known saying: Si Lyra non lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset. For these reasons we 
cannot see why we should deviate from the pronunciation to which we are 
accustomed. Or do the defenders of ‘Lutheran’ want to adduce reasons to the 
contrary? Incidentally, the pronunciation 'Lutheran' is customary among Catholics, 
for us already a reason to do the opposite." To this the paper remarks: "These 
remarks elicited counter-expressions in the same paper. The most important 
objections are Wohl, that Luther himself originally spelled his name Luder, and that 
in Westphalia one still says 'luttersk' in Low German. Perhaps it was after all the case 
that it was first Luther's opponents who, in order to call his cause a party affair, spoke 
of the Lutheran faith, but that in the Lutheran Church, the more it expanded, the name 
Lutheran became common." Now that the pronunciation Lutheran has become 
common in Protestant world circles, it is positively pedantic and nonsensical to say 
anything more about it. Hansen's remarks are truly justified. J.T. M. 

Lessing's bicentennial has also been celebrated in the United States, namely 
in German anticlerical circles. Lessing was born the son of a Lutheran pastor at 
Kamenz in Upper Lusatia on January 22, 1729, and died at Wolfenbittel on February 
15, 1781. Even those who do not share Lessing's religious position, that is, Lessing's 
ridicule of Christianity, nevertheless praise his "honest search for truth." This is a 
mistaken view of Lessing's personal position on truth. Lessing did not seek the truth 
at all. He declares this explicitly in his much-quoted saying: "If God held closed in his 
right hand all truth, and in his left hand the single, ever-active impulse for truth, 
although with the addition of always and forever making me wrong, and said to me: 
‘Choose! | would fall humbly into his left hand and say: 'Father, give; the pure truth 
is, after all, only for you." So what Lessing wanted was not "truth." He wanted doubt. 
If he had to choose between knowing the truth and continually doubting the truth, he 
would choose doubt for himself. Doubt is his ideal, 
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..that he's after. How can one explain such a shattered state of mind, which, of 
course, is repeated millions of times in our time? Those who have written about 
Lessing differ in their "psychological analysis". We have the correct analysis in the 
words of the Savior of the world: "He that doeth evil hateth not the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his works should be punished." All men have an evil 
conscience before God because of their sins. For this purpose, when they live within 
the outer Christianity, they come in contact with the law of God, which is revealed in 
the Holy Scriptures in all its sharpness, and which condemns the sinner to eternal 
damnation. They do not want to let this judgment come to bear on them. They cling 
to their self-righteousness in the face of this judgment. The more they hear Christ's 
admonition: "Repent and believe in the gospel!" (Mark 1:15), the more their hostility 
to the Christian religion increases. - Just now the "Deutsche Lehrerzeitung" comes 
to our hand. There a schoolman - it is the editor of the paper - reports how he himself 
got away from Lessing's religion, although he still thinks highly of Lessing in other 
respects. The report says: "| have already remarked that, even as a schoolman, | 
have adopted Lessing's ‘tolerant’ point of view for many years. My ‘tolerance’ was 
admittedly also more indifference than forbearance. | said to myself: nothing definite 
can be known about the positive aspects of the Christian church doctrines on the 
dogmatic side; the ethical norms and driving forces form the essential core of religion. 
What goes beyond that is a veiling shell that is not of essential importance. That is 
why religious instruction must be organized accordingly, that is, the shell of 
contemporary history must be treated as unessential, but the valuable core, the 
moral truths, must be methodically sought to be peeled out. For so many years | 
have treated religious education theoretically and practically to the best of my 
knowledge and conscience, and | would have worked in this sense until the end of 
my effectiveness, if | had not finally recognized, by God's grace, through personal 
experience of salvation in the biblical sense, Lessing's decisive error, which also 
characterizes my error, namely, the excessive overestimation of human reason, an 
error that can never be overcome by reason, because then reason would become at 
odds with itself. For this very reason D. Martin Luther confesses and testifies so 
emphatically on the basis of his own experience of life and salvation: 'I believe that | 
cannot by my own reason or strength believe in Jesus Christ, my Lord, or come to 
him, but the Holy Spirit has called me through the Gospel,’ etc. Here, then, is Luther 
against Lessing and Lessing against Luther, rational humanism, natural faith in 
reason, against a Spirit-worked faith in salvation in the biblical sense, which is higher 
than all reason. Here two basic directions, two camps divide within the framework [?] 
of the Christian Church. The perceptive Lessing reminds me involuntarily of the 
Lord's word Matth. 11, 25. 26: 'l praise you, Father and Lord of heaven and earth, 
that you have hidden these things from the wise and prudent and have revealed 
them to babes. Yea, Father; for it hath been well pleasing in thy sight’, and to the 
word of the apostle Paul, 1 Cor. 1: 'Where are the wise? Where are the scribes? 
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scholars? Where are the wise men of the world? Hath not God made the wisdom of 

this world foolishness? ... But we preach Christ crucified, an offence to the Jews, and 

foolishness to the Greeks. . . . Behold, brethren, your calling: not many wise men 

after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called: but whatsoever is foolish 

in the sight of the world, God hath provoked to shame the wise; and whatsoever is 

weak in the sight of the world, God hath provoked to shame that which is strong."" 
F. P. 

Soeial Sospel in the Arveiterkircles of Germany. The Berlin "Reichsbote" of 
December 22, 1928, announces: "We have before us No. 61 of the Free Trade Union 
"Bergarbeiterzeitung" of December 22. There is an editorial: "Christmas of the 
workers' fighters." It states, among other things: "But the working class is going its 
own way. It no longer wants to be put off to a better hereafter alone, but already 
enjoys earthly life according to merit. The festival of the winter solstice, as it was 
celebrated before the Christian Christmas, was a memorial day of hope for an early 
redemption from the winter night. So let us keep it with Christmas this year. In the 
trade union movement, in mutual aid and solidarity, we behold the Saviour who 
builds peace and human happiness and leads us upward." The "Reichsbote" adds: 
"Every Christian must feel these words to be blasphemy. Certainly nothing is to be 
said by us against the endeavors of the working classes for the betterment of their 
social condition, so long as they respect the limits of reason and the general welfare 
of the people. But to call these efforts the work of salvation for mankind is something 
that only the crassest Marxist materialism is capable of. " F.P. 

Catholicism and Marriage. On February 12, 1928, the Austrian Jesuit priest 
Bauderbacher held a sermon in the parish church in Ybbs, which led to his having to 
answer to the Schdéffensenat of the District Court of St. Pélten. According to the 
"Wiener Neuesten Nachrichten" he was accused of publicly disparaging the 
institutions and customs of a church legally recognized by the state. According to the 
indictment, Father Bauderbacher was guilty of the following allegation: "Marriage 
between Catholics and Protestants, even if performed in a Protestant church, is 
invalid because that church is not consecrated. It is like a cowshed, which is also not 
consecrated." As early as 1920, Father Bauderbacher had said in a mission sermon, 
"If the marriage is performed by a Protestant pastor, it is just like being married by a 
penitentiary." In saying this, Father Bauderbacher was merely stating what the 
Roman Church has long since set forth in its dogmas. In this country Catholic priests 
usually express themselves more cautiously; but they are by no means different from 
that Father in Austria. It can only be of use if the world is told again and again openly 
what Rome teaches. 

J.T. M. 

We read in the "A. E. L. K." about a movement to leave in Galicia: "We are 
pleased to report that the conversion movement continues to make progress. This is 
especially true of the Lutheran branch of the movement, which has its center in 
Stanislau. Painful is 
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however, that the former Greek Catholic pastor Staschinski, to whom the essay in 
No. 38 refers, has not fulfilled what might have been expected in view of his talent 
and initial zeal. After having had serious conflicts with the leadership of the Lutheran 
Church in Lesser Poland through various offenses, he backslid last summer and 
rejoined the Greek Catholic Church. Fortunately, this event did not affect the 
movement as such. The Ukrainian Evangelical Lutheran congregations immediately 
expressed to the Superintendent, D. Zéckler, their unbreakable loyalty to the 
Lutheran Church. Staschinski's resignation has remained an isolated case. This is a 
proof of how deeply the Lutheran faith is anchored in the Ukrainian congregations. 
Another Ukrainian pastor has taken the place of Pastor Staschinski, who is working 
with simple faithfulness on the closer union of the congregations. As a success of 
his activity it can be reported that on September 16 of last year the second Ukrainian 
Protestant church could be consecrated. In addition to these two churches, services 
are still held regularly in a simple prayer hall. - In the Ukrainian conversion movement 
it is a significant hour in church history both for the Ukrainian people, who are now 
experiencing their Reformation, and for the Lutheran Church. This is an opportunity 
for the Lutheran Church to acquire new territory. It has the obligation to transmit 
Luther's legacy to the Ukrainian people. It is to be hoped that all Lutheran regional 
churches and all Lutheran circles would become aware of their obligation to support 
the young Ukrainian congregations energetically, since otherwise there is a well- 
founded danger that the Reformed branch, which receives ample support from 
America, will finally take the lead and the Lutheran branch will have to close down 
for lack of funds, which would be all the more regrettable since more than nine-tenths 
of the German Lutheran congregations in Galicia are Lutheran (Augsburg). In spite 
of individual signs and kindly gifts, the Lutheran churches as a whole must make 
quite other efforts and raise much greater means if they are to meet their obligation 
to this movement." Things of which one grows weary. In a report on the rather 
numerous visit of American preachers to London, the Baptist paper Watchman- 
Examiner informs us that over there they are getting a little ("a wee bit") tired of the 
"long and flattering expositions of the international situation." The report reads: 
"During the past summer many American preachers have been heard and approved 
in the pulpits of British churches; and these pulpit exchanges must certainly prosper 
in promoting friendly sentiment. But from remarks which have come to my ears from 
zealous church friends, | must conclude that one is growing a little weary of long and 
fulsome expositions of the international situation. A well-known Scotch elder said to 
me, ‘If they would only give us plain sermons, they would do much more to promote 
the cause they have at heart." This rebuke rightly strikes the great majority of our 
American sectarian preachers. Their politicking while unconscionably neglecting 
their real preaching task 
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is a okavdaAov to all Christians who are still found within the sects. In an excellent 
degree also has been sinned by them just at the last election; the Calvinistic swarm- 
mindedness mixes church and state no less than the Papist. J.T. M. 


Notes on contemporary history and answers to questions of general 
interest. 


When we oppose evolution, we are often told by evolutionists that we are not 
experts in the high science of evolution, but "laymen. As punishment for this 
cleverness, God arranges it so that these "scientific" supermen beat each other's 
brains in and kill each other, just as it happened in the time of Gideon. Then the Lord 
God also provided that in the camp of the Midianites "every man's sword was against 
another. Judg. 7:22. This has been repeated several times in recent years. Quite 
recently the Associated Press of Washington reported under January 21: "Grave 
doubts against the previous theories of evolution are asserted by Dr. Austin H. Clark 
of the biological department of the American National Museum, who has worked out 
a theory of his own to supersede the others. As he says, both Darwin and Lamarck 
were on the wrong track, and likewise their followers have reached wrong 
conclusions on almost all important points, and in the old struggle between the 
fundamentalists and evolutionists over the origin of mankind he agrees with the 
fundamentalists. There is not the slightest evidence, he says, that the larger groups 
in animal life arose apart; rather, each group represents a special complex, which in 
every case appears to be a special creation." With respect to man, Clark added, "he 
was convinced that man had suddenly appeared in the world.” This statement caused 
a significant stir in evolutionist circles. Dr. Clark felt compelled to make a further 
statement. According to a report in the "United Press" of January 29, Clark explained 
himself in more detail to the effect that there might have been a middle member filling 
the gap existing between apes and man; but that so far no proof had been produced 
of the actual existence of such a middle member. Therefore, for the time being, he 
must hold that man did not come into existence by way of evolution, but suddenly. 

The struggle between the State and the Papal Church in Mexico seems to have 
flared up anew and at the same time to have entered a new stage. The execution of 
Toral, the murderer of General Obregon, was followed by attempts to blow up railway 
trains and, in general, to arouse unrest against the existing government. The present 
President of Mexico, Emilio Portes Gil, holds the "high clergy" of the Catholic Church 
responsible for this. A report in the Associated Press from Mexico City under 
February 12 says: "President Emilio Portes Gil responded today to the unrest of the 
last three days in the country 
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with the announcement of economic warfare against the elements fighting against 
the present government. He blamed Catholic elements for the incidents and 
seditious mood in the country and said that the property of "authors or accomplices' 
of future movements against the Government would be seized and distributed 
among the workers and peasants who had pledged allegiance to the Government." 
The government believes "that economic pressure will be far more effective" than 
imprisonment of the rebellious elements. At the same time, the Government 
promises that it will take care "that the seizure of property is made in accordance 
with the law, so as to preclude the possibility of fraud or the gratification of personal 
vindictiveness." The government claims that the instigators of the riots and crimes 
are "not even serious Catholics who defend the religion of their ancestors and the 
inviolable treasure of their conscience." The judgment is not accurate. A "serious" 
Catholic, whether educated or uneducated, is one who has renounced the "treasure" 
of his own conscience. He draws his religion and his conscience from the Pope. The 
pope, however, is a man who suffers from the conceit that he is infallible and the 
head of all Christendom, and therefore must specifically demand that all state 
governments be bound by divine order to make the papal religion the state religion 
and to suppress all other cults as soon as they have the power to do so. Religious 
liberty and liberty of conscience have been declared by the papacy to be a modern 
mischief and crime until recent times. There must necessarily be open or secret 
warfare between the States which have legislated for religious liberty, which is the 
case at present in most of the States, and the Papal Church. Poor Mexico seems to 
be facing open warfare all over again. 


The United States Census Bureau counts more than twenty different kinds of 
Lutherans. After love, we suppose that this is not from malice, but that the Bureau 
cannot find itself in the great number of Lutheran synods. But we Lutherans 
ourselves should agree that there are only two classes of Lutherans as in the world, 
so also in the United States, namely, those who stick to the confession of the 
Lutheran Church, and those who depart from it. Those who belong to the latter class 
have an occasion during the next two years, on account of the four approaching 
Lutheran Jubilees, to recollect the Lutheran doctrine with which they have been at 
variance. 


The Associated Press reports from Salisbury, England, February 20: "Lady 
Lodge, wife of Sir Oliver Lodge, the noted scientist and researcher in the physical 
field, died here today at her home in the presence of her husband. She paid homage 
to spiritualism with her husband. After her death Sir Lodge declared that, though he 
had made no appointment with his wife that she should communicate with him after 
her death; he was firmly convinced that she would make a connection herself." Lady 
Lodge cannot by any stretch of the imagination carry this out, because the 
appearance of departed souls is contrary to God's will and order, Luk 16:28 ff. If Sir 
Lodge 
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something should appear which claims to be Lady Lodge, he may be quite sure that 
it is not the spirit of his wife, but quite another spirit, and that from God's allowance 
and punishment of Sir Lodge, because he acts contrary to Deut. 18:11, 12. Spiritism 
is either human fraud or the devil's work. 


In Italy the other day the Pope and Mussolini made peace, when there can be 
no peace. What thoughts of peace both parties have in this is not difficult to guess. 
The Pope is content with "small favors" when he cannot have everything. As for the 
Italian State, the King of Italy took the temporal realm from the Pope in 1870. In this 
"robbery" the King had his Catholic people on his side. The "national idea" was very 
strong at that time. Perhaps in the present Mussolini will succeed in getting the Italian 
people on his side too, if he gives back to the Pope a secular empire, albeit in 
miniature form. Mussolini has fallen upon a happy thought. He opened up a tempting 
prospect to the Italians a few months ago, namely thus: if he and the Pope could 
drive the chariot together, there was a prospect of Italy becoming a world ruler like 
once pagan Rome. What Italian would not want to join in this! In a dispatch from 
Rome of February 12 it says: "everywhere one saw on public and private buildings 
the flag of the Kingdom of Italy and that of the Pope. The Vatican banner was raised 
on the Chigi Palace, where Mussolini's bureaus are located. This is the first time 
since 1870 that the Papal flag has been raised on a government building." 

That the Pope wants to have his chair, which he claims to be "Peter's chair", 
moved to "his own territory", is actually not wise on his part. With this demand he 
reveals anew that he and the real Peter behave like yes and no to each other. Once 
assumed that the papist fiction of Peter as the first bishop of Rome is true, so much 
is certain that "Peter's chair" did not stand on its own ground, but on the territory of 
the Roman state. Rather, the real Peter expressly exhorts: "Be subject to all human 
order for the sake of the Lord, whether to the king, as the supreme, or to the captains, 
as the ambassadors from him," 1 Petr. 2, 13. 14. 

Not only the Pope and Mussolini, but the Boston City Council and the Boston 
baseball clubs have made peace. This important news is brought to us by the 
Associated Press under February 11: "The city council tonight gave permission to 
the Boston Braves to play baseball in this city on Sundays, only two aldermen 
opposing it. This concludes a bitter struggle which has been waged for two months 
between the management of the baseball club and the city council." __F.. P. 


Corrigenda. 


The author of the article "Rom. 3, 21-26" asks to read, L. u. W. 1928, p. 358, Z. 11: instead 
of "derer" of the same; Z. 16: instead of "such" such. 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 75. March 1929. No. 3. 


Will a new era dawn for "evangelical" Christianity in Germany on the 
occasion of the four hundredth anniversary of the commemoration of 
Luther's Catechism? 


The German press, among them also the Berlin "Reichsbote", brings from 
various professional circles statements about Luther's Small Catechism, which really 
awaken the hope that by God's grace a new time could dawn in the ecclesiastical life 
of Germany. We feel it is our duty to discredit a number of such statements in our 
"theological and ecclesiastical-temporal-historical monthly". 

D. Althaus-Erlangen spoke of the dawn of a new age: "A new age is coming up 
also in the religious history of our people. Behind us lies the age of ‘religiosity,’ of mere 
pious sentiment; of the cultivation of the religious 'experience,' which resisted any 
clarification and shaping in professed words. We are sick and tired of this time. We 
are beginning to understand again that true piety is spirit, knowledge of God, therefore 
thought, therefore seeking the Word. Today we are asking for people, for circles, for 
church communities who know what they believe, who know what they ought to do; 
who can give an account of it in clear, simple words to themselves and to others. 
Therefore a new time is coming for the despised catechism. Here the spirit and faith 
of the Reformation has found form, artful, masterful form, and yet has not frozen in it, 
but has remained a life that continues to produce. For the greatest praise of this book 
is that it can be prayed over. We say with a highly placed Catholic clergyman four 
hundred years ago, to whom the Catechism fell into his hands without his knowing the 
author: 'Blessed are the hands that wrote this book.'" 

The director of the North German Bank, Max von Schinkel-Hamburg, says: "As 
the Bible is and will always remain the book of all books, so the Lutheran Catechism 
is the most perfect extract of the biblical revelation of the divine Spirit and an infallible 
guide to the grasp of the Lutheran faith for young and old, which | have never found 
difficult to understand. With the Little 
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Luther's catechism would at the same time banish a truly Christian worldview from 
the structure of our modern school. A cultural step backwards beyond compare!" 

From workers' circles, F. Baltrusch-Berlin: "There is hardly a worker, if he was 
instructed in Luther's Catechism in his youth, who would have completely forgotten 
Luther's powerful and clear interpretations. And even if, apart from the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord's Prayer, everything may have faded from memory, 
one thing has not: Luther's interpretation of the Second Article. | know that workers 
who, because of their profession, hardly ever went into a place of worship during the 
whole of their lives, confessed these declarations of Luther aloud at the hour of their 
death and went home in peace. | will refrain here from saying anything about Luther's 
Catechism as a literary and linguistic cultural work. Only one thing should be 
emphasized: one will never be able to win and hold the broad masses of the working 
Protestant people by tricky interpretations and spirit-sparking deductions of a 
theological kind, but certainly with Luther's clear, faith-strong explanations, which 
are found in his Catechism for all cases of life and for all classes. Here even the plain 
man feels and recognizes firm ground and sure path." 

From lay circles, Freiherr von Pechmann-Minchen: "Our Catechism. It will 
soon be a full sixty-five years that | have begun to learn it. Admittedly, at the 
beginning of learning, memory predominated; only gradually, out of the twilight of 
childlike foreboding, did understanding grow brighter and brighter. But | am 
unspeakably grateful to my parents and the school for having let me learn Luther's 
Small Catechism by heart at the time when my memory was strongest and most 
enduring. They have thus given me a treasure for my whole life, of which | can only 
say, on the basis of the rich experiences of this much-moved life: Blessed is 
everyone who calls this treasure without equal his own, by heart and by heart; but 
woe to the sacrilegious folly that withholds it from even a single child, let alone from 
large portions of our Protestant youth, of our Protestant people! Does this really want 
our people to hold in low esteem in the fifth century and to give away what has 
brought them blessing after blessing for four long centuries?" 

From educational circles, Schulrat Otto Eberhard: "It is strange that in a time 
that demands the communication of ‘life lessons' in school, one wants to remove the 
Catechism, with its incomparable life lesson content, from the lessons in order to 
make room for life lessons. So | wrote years ago in a study of the work-teaching uses 
of the Catechism, and the unmistakable rise in appreciation of the little book has 
confirmed this judgment. When moral responsibility 
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If we consider that Christianity, Christocentric faith in God, and strength in 
overcoming fate are the characteristics of a Christian life in maturity, then we have 
in the first three main pieces the document of Christian humanity and the guide to 
the Christian way of life." 

The regional bishop D. Marahrens-Hannover: "The present time has every 
reason to emphasize one meaning of this book in particular: D. Martin Luther's 
Catechism can help all beyond the circle of those called in the ministry in the service 
we owe to our own souls and to our neighbor's souls. The clear and simple words 
cling to the soul, suddenly come to life in the quarrel of opinions, after long years 
there might have been rubble over them, and now prove themselves as a support 
which clarifies the thoughts and resists the straying of the will. To whom has it not 
been of inestimable service in the apprehension of the duty God has assigned? And 
does not the "I believe that Jesus Christ ... be my Lord," in an age poor in guidance, 
and yet longing for leaders, place it on the firmest footing? Would that in the chorus 
of praise on the occasion of the Catechism Jubilee the voices would not go unheard 
which praise the Catechism as the unique people's book of evangelical pastoral 
care." 

The spiritual vice-president of the Ev. Oberkirchenrat D. BurghartBerlin: "Since 
| was a child, it was often like a forest to me that was difficult to walk through, where 
it was easy to get lost. *) When | became a man, it seemed to me at first like a gnarled 
tree, which might have borne fruit in former times, but now lay like a foreign body in 
the land of children. But then came the observation that the Children's Catechism 
was a source of comfort to grown-up people in trouble and death, and a tried and 
tested guide and helper in life's difficulties. And there came the other, ever-growing 
experience, that Luther in the Catechism gives the pedagogue hints for the treatment 
of fundamental Biblical truths such as could not be more aptly conceived. Thus you, 
my dear Small Catechism, became my best comrade in church teaching. How many 
serious, solemn hours we have experienced with you! You let us look into the life of 
faith of the fathers. You gave us instruction and guidance for our lives. And when we 
had learned and understood you, the Bible became much easier and clearer to us 
than before. Some criticism was raised against you. Often, very often, it went far 
beyond the target. Besides, you yourself admitted that your linguistic garb was 
outdated here and there, and did not take it amiss if we left aside this and that piece 
of yours. Thou Small Catechism, remain to the children of our Protestant 
congregations what thou wast intended to be by Luther! You shall not be scolded. 


*) Differently above Freiherr von Pechmann. 
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tened or driven out of teaching; but you are to be loved, understood, and interpreted 
from the inmost life of faith." 

The regional bishop of Saxony, D. Ihmels-Dresden: "Luther's Small Catechism 
- the ecumenical unity volume of the Lutheran Church: one could say so. There is no 
confession that is a confession of the congregation as well as of the individual to the 
same extent as the Small Catechism. In it, therefore, the Lutherans scattered over 
the globe, without distinction of nations and languages, come together in unity. And 
yet, at the same time, one may praise the Catechism as one of the most important 
documents of German culture. Even though individual phrases and words may have 
become foreign to the generation of the present, all those who are receptive [?]! 
experience here even today a very peculiar revelation of the German [?] spirit and 
the German way. Therefore, we may expect even those who would be more distant 
from the content of the Catechism to join with us in a German [?] celebration of the 
Catechism." 

The regional bishop of Saxony decidedly emphasizes too strongly "the 
German spirit and the German nature" of Luther's catechism. The Reformer of the 
Church, awakened by God, is given not only to the German people, but to all those 
"who sit and dwell on the earth, and to all nations and kindreds and tongues and 
peoples, and spoke with a loud voice: Fear God, and give glory to him, for the time 
of his judgment is come; and worship him that made heaven, and earth, and sea, 
and the fountains of waters." Therefore, as soon as they are able, our missionaries 
translate Luther's German Catechism into the languages of the country in which they 
have their field of labor, if such translations do not already exist. 

In communicating the above-mentioned debates on Luther's Catechism from 
German circles, we do not expect that "a new time in the religious history of the 
German people" will come forth in Germany in a short time. The theological university 
professors, who have the reputation above others, still suffer in the great majority 
from the conceit that the Holy Scriptures are not God's infallible Word, and that 
conversion to Christ is not solely in God's grace, but decisively in man's self- 
determination. But the cry, "Back to Luther!" and "Back to Luther's catechism!" will 
not, by God's grace, remain without fruit. 


As the foregoing was being written, we received a "preliminary notice" of the 
"Second Lutheran World Convention" to meet in Copenhagen, Denmark, from June 
26 to July 4 of this year. The advertisement emanates from the chairman of the 
"Executive Committee," Dr. John A. Morehead (U. L. C). Also in this 
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The advertisement points out the importance of Luther's Small Catechism and adds 
that this year "the Lutheran churches throughout the world are devoting themselves 
to the re-study and fuller appreciation of the general truths of the Christian religion 
as so clearly and deeply expressed in Luther's Small Catechism". The advertisement 
has come to us in English and German. Although the English copy reads more easily, 
we place the German one here: 


"The Second Lutheran World Convention will be held in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, from June 26 to July 4, 1929, as directed by the Executive Committee on 
Continuing Work, to which responsibility was transferred by the First Lutheran World 
Convention at Eisenach in 1923. In the very near future an official invitation from the 
Second Lutheran World Convention will be issued, including the program of items to 
be discussed and the speakers. Arrangements are being made in Copenhagen for 
the accommodation of delegates and guests, and any other necessary information 
for the benefit of those who intend to attend, and of all those who are interested in 
this important gathering of representatives of the Lutheran Church throughout the 
world. The First Lutheran World Convention was privileged to meet in Germany, 
where in God's providence the conservative Lutheran Reformation had its origin. 
Since the Second Lutheran World Convention is being held in the northern European 
center of Lutheranism, this provides an opportunity and incentive for the study of the 
history of the church and its contemporary life in such countries as Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Iceland, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. There, material 
relating to the Lutheran churches of northern Europe will be offered to scribes of the 
Lutheran church press for the first six months of the current year. But while those 
called to participate in the Second Lutheran World Convention are making 
preparations for this important event, Lutheran churches throughout the world are 
devoting themselves to the re-study and fuller appreciation of the general truths of 
the Christian religion as expressed so clearly and deeply in Luther's Small 
Catechism. In this way may the universal Church, by virtue of the Holy Spirit, make 
progress in inner unity in the true faith. We pray that the unity achieved by the grace 
of God's Holy Spirit through truth may be consciously evident in the Second Lutheran 
World Convention." 

So far Dr. Morehead. It would be a splendid subject if at the Second Lutheran 
World Convention the doctrine of Luther's Small Catechism were made the subject 
of negotiation. If the doctrine of Luther's Small Catechism were united, however, the 
Lutheran Church in the whole 
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world "make progress in inner unity in the true faith". The character of modern 
Lutheran theology consists in apostasy from the "general truths of the Christian 
religion as so clearly and profoundly expressed in Luther's Small Catechism." 
Namely, even in "positive" representatives, modern Lutheran theology combats two 
"general truths of the Christian religion": Christ's satisfactio vicaria and the infallible 
divine authority of Scripture. From this, American Lutheran participants in the Second 
Lutheran World Convention in Copenhagen have a great responsibility. They must 
testify to the Convention that Luther's Small Catechism is based on Christ's 
substitutionary satisfaction and the identification of Scripture and God's Word. In 
particular, Dr. Morehead, as a member of the U. L. C., has a duty to say peccavimus, 
because the Philadelphia Seminary has only recently reintroduced directly into its 
curriculum the Modern Lutheran error that Scripture and God's Word are not to be 
"identified." As for Christi satisfactio vicaria, here in America this fundamental 
doctrine of the Christian religion was indirectly denied by the Lutherans, who wanted 
to make man's conversion and blessedness dependent not on God's grace alone, 
but also on man's good behavior, in contradiction with Luther's declaration on the 
third article of the Apostolic Symbolum. 
- F. P. 


The Salvation Army and Baptism. 


When the Lord Jesus commanded his disciples to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to all the Gentiles, he added to these words of his the general 
command to baptize. He said, "Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them." We are commanded both to preach and to baptize. And this is just as true of 
missionary work. Not all conform to this command of JEsu Christ, the Lord of the 
Church. The Salvation Army, to take one example, sends men to India to preach to 
the heathen there, but baptizes none. And it invokes the words of the Apostle Paul: 
"Christ did not send me to baptize, but to preach the gospel," 1 Cor. 1:17. What have 
we to say to this? Are we embarrassed in the face of these words? Is not Paul the 
greatest missionary to the Gentiles of all time? Must not his way of doing mission be 
exemplary for missionaries of all times? The solution to this seeming contradiction is 
not so difficult. We have only to visualize a little the peculiarity of the work of a 
missionary to the Gentiles. 

The task of a missionary to the Gentiles is first to preach the gospel among 
the Gentiles to whom he is sent. For this 
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As soon as he has won some souls for Christ, he is obliged to take care of these 
people even more. He cannot leave these young, inexperienced Christians to 
themselves and simply move on. He has to take care of them, he has to teach them, 
he has to establish them more firmly and organize those who live together locally 
into churches. This is also what the apostles did, of which we have many examples 
in the book of Acts. 


But there is a distinction to be made between the work of a missionary to such 
a church as he himself has planted, and the work of a pastor who is called to a 
particular church, though the work of these two may be the same for a time. The one 
has a calling as a missionary, the other has a calling into the pastorate. These are 
just different branches of the one divinely ordained office. A missionary is not to 
settle in one place, but is to move on as soon as he can, to preach the gospel in 
other places also, while a pastor is called to pastor a certain congregation, which he 
is not to leave again, unless he gets a regular appointment in another place, which 
he recognizes as a divine calling. The pastor of a congregation would be acting 
unjustly if, after a time, he merely wanted to leave his congregation, perhaps of his 
own inner impulse, in order to work elsewhere in the kingdom of God or for it. 
Likewise, a missionary to the Gentiles would not be acting rightly if, after having 
gathered a congregation, he wanted to settle there and limit his activity to the 
expansion of this one congregation. The missionary's task is to move on, as soon 
as he can, to fill other places with the sound of the gospel. He should try to win even 
more souls, to found even more churches, as we see so Clearly in the missionary 
work of the apostle Paul, who traveled from one country to another, who even 
planned to carry the gospel as far as Spain. 


But a heathen missionary can only then move on when he knows that the 
souls, which he has won, are well provided for elsewhere. And that is why he must 
consider it his task to make an effort to get men who are able to take over his work 
at the individual churches he has founded. It is always the most obvious thing for the 
missionary to seek out these workers himself from among the Christians he has won. 
This is also done in general. That is how Paul did it. This is how it is still done today 
in the mission to the Gentiles. This leads most quickly to the newly planted churches 
becoming independent. For various reasons, new churches planted in a distant land 
should be given a down-to-earth ministry as soon as possible. Not only for financial, 
but also 
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But also for national, cultural and other reasons this is highly desirable. Paul 
possessed the art of being a Jew to the Jews and a Greek to the Greeks, and every 
missionary to the Gentiles must practice this art. But a white man will always remain 
more or less a stranger to the Indians and Chinese. Even Canadian churches would 
rather have a Canadian than an American pastor. So Paul also looked for elders from 
the churches he had planted, to whom he entrusted the work of these churches, and 
then moved on. 

Nowadays these men, to whom a missionary entrusts the work of the churches 
he has planted, are not called elders, but pastors, or, if they are from the heathen 
country, indentured pastors. And as long as these enlisted assistants are not yet so 
far trained that they can be entrusted with the whole ministry of a church, we call 
them catechists. Besides these native pastors and catechists, it should be noted that 
in the heathen mission we have evangelists who help the missionary in his actual 
missionary work and go with him from place to place. 

As a rule, a missionary cannot hand over all his work in one place to an 
indigenous pastor at once. This usually happens gradually. Little by little he 
introduces such a person into his work. It has therefore been pretty generally laid 
down as a principle in heathen missions that the missionary should not do anything 
himself that a native assistant can do just as well. The sooner the newly planted 
church becomes more independent, the better. This is apparently how it stood in the 
church at Corinth. From the simple fact that Paul here baptized very few persons by 
his own hand, whom he can enumerate in two verses, it is clear that he had helpers 
here to whom he could delegate this work. So also Peter did not baptize Cornelius 
and the church assembled in his house with his own hand, but he had them baptized, 
at any rate by the brethren who had come with him from Joppa and served him as 
assistants. Paul did not want to do anything that his helpers could do, so that he 
could leave the pastoral care of this church to them as soon as possible and move 
on. This is what Paul had in mind from the beginning when it came to planting a 
church somewhere. He just wanted to organize and then move on. He could not and 
did not want to become pastor of such a church and perform the ordinary duties of 
the pastorate as pastor, but he was a missionary to the Gentiles, and that is what he 
wanted to remain. And that is why he writes here: "Christ sent me not to baptize, but 
to preach the gospel." So that means: |, Paul, am not your appointed pastor, but | am 
a missionary. Therefore the baptizing and other official business is done here among 
you by the servants... 
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by the words that ye have for it. Other work is assigned to me by God, because | am 
(Rom. 1, 14) a debtor of both Greeks and Gentiles. 

So there is nothing more unfounded than to read out of these words of the 
apostle Paul that he somehow pushed baptism into the background, that he wanted 
to change something about Christ's general mission command. From the story of 
Lydia and the jailer at Philippi we see clearly that it was quite natural for Paul that 
everyone who came to faith should be baptized. Such a practice as that of the 
Salvation Army in India is in direct contrast to the missionary practice of the apostle 
Paul. 

Paul does not ask if baptism should be done or not, but only who should do it, 
the missionary or the pastor. And his answer is: Wherever possible, it is not the 
missionary who should baptize, but the pastor in the ministry. Thus there are many 
missionaries in the heathen mission today who do not concern themselves with the 
actual work of the pastorate, but devote all their time and energy to other necessary 
and important work. 

For the sake of the evil divisions in the Corinthian church Paul was doubly 
pleased that he had only baptized a few people in this church. Otherwise, he thought, 
without knowing it and without wanting to, he could have encouraged this torn party 
system. For evidently every one thought that the very missionary or elder from whose 
hand he had received baptism was the best or wisest. And so Paul, by baptizing so 
few himself, had avoided the evil appearance of trying to win over as large a party 
as possible. 

Therefore, those who think little of baptism cannot claim this saying of the 
apostle Paul for themselves. Nor does it in any way contradict Christ's general 
command to baptize. G.H. 


Miscellany. 


The young pastor's first visit to the sick. Emil Frommel, the later Berlin court 
preacher, reports the following about himself: | had a secret fear that some one of 
my peasants might fall ill and "try" the "young Herr Pfarrer" (it was, after all, still my 
old "Prinzipal" beside me, as he liked to call himself). Not the low peasant rooms, 
nor the frightful figures of the high, large-flowered four-poster beds, under whose 
oppressive, hazy feather blanket the sick only just looked out like a sinking wreck, 
the tightly closed windows, which resisted all air (nothing but frightful, unbearable, 
and unbearable). 
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It was the fear of the sick themselves that kept me from visiting the sick. It was rather 
the fear of the sick themselves. | would not have known what to say, nor where to 
begin. But the Lord, who faithfully makes up for what one has not learned in 
universities, overcame these worries and soon threw me into the full waves. If | did 
not want to drown, | had to learn to swim. | had not been on the spot a fortnight when 
a farmer's wife came in the evening and asked me to come and see her sick father. 
A short time before, | had bought a thick postilion containing the Gospels of the 
Sunday, tailored for the sick and laid out quite beautifully and edifyingly. | had 
rejoiced to have a treasure now, and a supply for many years to come. But there 
was no more time for reading, and the woman was waiting to show me the way. | 
then commanded God the thing, and followed her. On the way she spoke of the two 
sermons | had preached since, and said | must have copied them from the 
"Brastberger," which she read every Sunday after church, for it was exactly the 
same. Among all the church fathers, mystics, and heretics, | knew of no one of that 
name, and it hurt me, too, and went against my honor, that the woman thought | was 
copying my sermons, which | had made with so much trouble. | only said that | had 
no "Brastberger," which she did not quite seem to believe. | now thought about 
several sayings that | wanted to say to the sick person. But there |, like many others, 
was lacking. | had learned whole songs of Homer's by heart, Horace's odes were 
firmly in my mind, and large pieces of Virgil's Aeneid lay unforgotten in some corner 
of my head - what could | say to the pathetic heap of sayings and song verses that 
had survived in my memory from my youth? What would | have given for it, if | had 
known only one psalm properly! 

We had arrived at the house. My guide pushed open the front door and 
grabbed me by the arm in the dark. "He's in there," she said, and disappeared. It 
was the "Hinterstible," otherwise called the old folks' quarters, into which the 
grandfather had moved. | stepped inside. On an old armchair sat an old man with 
long white hair parted in the middle. The evening sun had just broken through the 
small windows of the chamber to illuminate the old, venerable face and to show me 
a Simeon who had already put on his death robe. Then my heart grew light, and | 
thought at once, "He will comfort you more than you him." And so it was. He reached 
out his hand to me and said: "Good day, young priest! | was anxious to see the young 
priest before | die. For thirty years | have prayed that the good Lord would once again 
send us one who preaches as it is written in the Brastberger. And now my Kattel 
[Katharina] has told me that 
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you would be such a one." In great confusion at this praise | did not know what to 
say, but only looked into his shining eyes, and then uttered this: "Yes, Cousin 
Hannadel (Johann Adam, that was his name in the village), | wish | could be like that; 
that must have been quite an old man of God. But ours is still young, after all." "No 
man despise thy youth," replied the old man, "Paul told his Timothy. They that seek 
me early shall find me, saith the word of God. The main thing is that the heart should 
be right, and then old age will follow of its own accord." "Have you been ill for many 
years, cousin?" | asked. "So long that | have lost count. | mean, one must not look 
behind oneself when one crosses, but before oneself, otherwise one does not 
advance. When you're going uphill, you mustn't stop, or you'll go sourer and sourer. 
Going uphill is always hard, so you have to pant." "Do you have a lot of pain?" "Yes, 
just as much as | earn, and sometimes a little less, as it happens," he replied. "Do 
you look upon your suffering as a punishment, cousin?" "Certainly, 'tis always a piece 
in it, but not all punishment. Praise God, there's a bit of honor in it, too, if you take it 
right." "What do you mean, cousin?" "I just think that if there were no sin, there would 
be no misery, no sickness, and no death. So everything is connected with sin. How 
much, only the Lord knows. Men easily miss, as the disciples did with the man born 
blind. But yet the Saviour, before he healed the gout-ridden man, said, 'My son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee’; so there must have been a snag with him, and also with the 
same other man, to whom the Lord gave something to take with him on his way, 
namely, 'Go, and sin no more’. So | think that in suffering one must always look for 
something in oneself that is not quite right. A doctor also puts a plaster where it hurts, 
so that it draws the disease away. It is also said, 'l thank thee that thou hast humbled 
me: for before | was humbled | was in error.' If we didn't need it, the Saviour certainly 
wouldn't. But it is an honor. It is a sign that one is not forgotten by him, and that he is 
a true child; 'for he stumpeth every son that he receiveth,' saith the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, is it not so, Father? And the company in which one is in suffering is not bad 
either - all God's children have had to go through it; without the cross no one gets to 
heaven. Therefore | am quite happy and thank our Lord that he makes it so gracious." 
In a quarter of an hour | had heard a lot of things that were quite new to me, and also 
some sayings that | wanted to remember. 

"Look, young priest, | think like this: everything has to be learned, and no 
master falls from heaven. Suffering can only be learned through suffering, and if a 
man wants to learn to swim, he must go into the water. 
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Otherwise he will never learn for the rest of his life. Under suffering you get to know 
yourself and the Saviour. When the disciples were on land on the shore, it went well 
with them, they also had faith. But when he went out with them on the water, they 
said, Where is your faith, O ye of little faith? But there they also came to know the 
Saviour as the one to whom the wind and the sea are obedient. So, | think, does our 
Lord. One must become small, short and small, and then one will get through. ‘But if 
thou humble me, thou makest me great,’ it is also said-and the Lord becomes much 
greater still." "You are right, cousin," | said, holding out my hand to him, "but 'tis sure 
to make you sore to talk." "That is so; but when one is asked, one ought to say 
something. All you have to do is to pray for me, that the good Lord will make it short 
with me, and keep me in the faith till the end of my days. It is not far; but the nearer 
to the castle, the more the dogs bark; that is, there are still temptations. Sin, the 
world, and the devil will not let you go. But praise God that you have a Saviour; he 
chases them all away. - Won't you pray with me that the Savior will come soon?" It 
was the first time | had ever prayed aloud with another. My heart was pounding, but 
with this simple, childlike man it was easier for me, and one only had to turn his 
thoughts into prayer. He closed his eyes and only moved his lips silently and held 
my hands tightly. "| thank you, young priest. Our Lord be with you to-night also; and 
come back to old Hannadel soon." | went home and thought it all over, and all | could 
and should have said, and yet how | had known nothing. But the fear was taken from 
me after all. It was not eight days before old Hannadel went home in great peace. 
So | had come just in time to hear a lecture from an old, humble Christian in a 
peasant's skirt, and to learn where one must go in suffering and consolation. 

So far Frommel. It happened to a young pastor here in America that a woman 
told him that he had copied his sermon from Luther's house postilion, although Luther 
had not been particularly read for the sermon in question. On the other hand, the 
same pastor was told by a man that he had only preached a tolerable sermon at 
Thanksgiving, but that otherwise he spoke too much about the blood of Christ, which 
obviously belonged to medieval theology. The man came from the area of Weimar. 

F. P. 

On Luther's explanation of the second article. P. E. LohmannUchtenhagen in 
"Faith and Homeland" (Luther Publishing House, Poznan, Szamarzewskiego 3): "I 
had an encounter with a sailor. He had been a very angry fellow. In his parents' 
home, as he said, there had been much swearing and never any praying. As he 
claimed. 
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never cared about religious things, never attended a church service. Now he had 
experienced an inner transformation, and | convinced myself that it was real. How 
had this turning point come about? He had the watch on the ship one night. There, 
without any external cause, he had come to inward reflection. God had spoken to 
him then, and he had become a new man. | countered that | could not imagine a 
conversion without a proclamation of the truth of salvation and its acceptance by 
faith. He maintained that he had never heard a message of salvation. When | spoke 
to him further, he said that he now realized something that he had experienced that 
night. As he wrestled in deep inner distress with the consciousness of terrible guilt of 
sin, he remembered the only thing he remembered from confirmation class. And what 
was that? It was Luther's explanation of the second article. He held to it, and that 
gave him the certainty. " F.P. 

About the Codex Syro-Sinaiticus we read in the "PhiladelphiaGazette": "A 
Finnish expedition under the leadership of Prof. Artur Hjielts (Helsingfors) has 
concentrated especially on a valuable object of the library of St. Catherine's 
Monastery. In this monastery, where Tischendorf already found the famous 
manuscript of the Greek translation of the Bible (Codex Sinaiticus) in the forties, the 
Old Syriac translation of the Gospels, the Codex Syro-Sinaiticus, was discovered in 
1892 by the Englishwomen Lewis and Gibson. This codex is a palimpsest, and as in 
the time since its discovery many explorers great and small had tried with acids and 
alkalis to make the original lower writing legible, the manuscript has now been badly 
damaged by stains and holes and faces its demise. The Finnish expedition had set 
itself the goal of saving at least the text of this valuable manuscript by obtaining a 
photographic reproduction of the manuscript on the spot. The monks of St. 
Catherine's Monastery, however, vigorously opposed this plan, because they had 
had rather sad experiences with other researchers. But by vote, which was 
conducted by the archbishop, both the monastery of St. Catherine and the 
neighbouring monasteries gave their consent. The letters of recommendation from 
the Patriarch of Alexandria and the Finnish government proved very useful in this 
connection. The photographer of the expedition had spent a year in the homeland 
making preparatory experiments as to how the best result could be obtained in this 
case. For here in the desert of the Sinai Peninsula there is no artificial arc-lamp light, 
and the sun is so glaring that considerable difficulties arise because of the strong 
irradiation. But the main thing is to photograph the codex in such a way that the lower 
writing is as clearly legible as possible. The journey to the 
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By the way, St. Catherine's Monastery is not as simple as one might imagine at first. 
Even if one does not need a visa from Egypt, the War Ministry must give permission 
to travel to the Sinai Peninsula. From Suez we go by ship to Tur on the west coast 
of Sinai. Through sandy deserts and rocky mountains the way leads after the camel 
caravan. Only after three days one sees the monastery appear in the valley. " F. 
P. 

About rhythmic congregational singing, "Glaube und Heimat" quotes from 
the "Sonntagsblatt fir Bochum": "The church was filled to capacity. "After a short 
organ prelude, the congregation sang: "Should | not sing to my God? What was that? 
That sounded and roared, that went along in wonderful rhythm - the whole church a 
sound-filled room, the whole congregation one voice. There | experienced what a 
singing congregation is, what community-building power there is in our evangelical 
chorales, and how they are songs of unique power and rhythm. | don't know very 
much about music, but | do understand that we evangelicals have a wealth of our 
songs that needs to be evaluated. And when that happens, our congregations and 
worship services will be places and celebrations of joy. In that service | experienced 
how much the living rhythm of song then resounded through the whole service. The 
liturgy was not a creeping disease, as it so often is. Freshly it moved forward in the 
alternation of the spoken word and the sung response. There was soul in it from 
beginning to end. And therefore it had deep meaning and was a realization of the 
deep meaning of our worship celebrations. And when the preacher entered the 
pulpit, while the lively song of the congregation still filled the wide space, it was as if 
the tones carried the man up to his serious task. No wonder that one gives a 
powerful, living testimony when the song of the congregation surrounds him in such 
a way. This was an experience of which one speaks and writes. Why? Because it is 
so rare. So many of our worship services are a very monotonous affair. The music, 
as it were, is supposed to be made by the preacher alone, and the lively movement 
is supposed to come from him alone. But the congregation is largely passive. The 
singing drags on laboriously. Liturgy is almost a torment. One can hardly sing the 
melodies, or one sings them all in the same funereal bitter tone, betraying the fact 
that one understands the meaning of the singing as little as that of the whole service. 
What wonder that going to church is at best a fulfilled duty and custom, but not a joy! 
The song wants to and can help us to regain the joy of worship; it is there to help us 
experience the delicious richness of our evangelical community of faith, to make it 
present to ourselves and to others. How can we properly experience the divine gift 
of the common evangelical chorale? 
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...know? Four hundred people in one parish took heart and organized a singing week, 
four hundred adults from all classes and ages of the population. They wanted to 
recapture the treasure of the old songs that had been a precious possession to their 
fathers, with which they had conquered the German people four hundred years ago 
for Luther's teaching and Reformation. They were also tired of the boring singsong, 
the sluggish dragging along of the church song without swing and movement, in 
which one almost always hears the loud, dragging organ accompaniment, but not the 
rhythm of the inwardly moving human voices. They wanted to sing with their souls 
again and to enjoy it. And they succeeded. Evening after evening, four hundred 
gathered. They let themselves be told how to form the tone correctly. Some of them 
began to take pleasure in their voices, more and more each evening. And when the 
week was over, the four hundred were a joyful crowd that now knows itself 
responsible for the congregation's singing and helps Sunday after Sunday to make 
the house of God a sounding and singing room, into which it also attracts those who 
are far away. Shouldn't we try to do the same in our congregation? There are people 
enough who want to help us do it. Where are they, gutting the thought? When then 
the new hymnal comes, about which so much is now being discussed, and in which 
all the sounding treasures and melodic insights of the Protestant Church are to flow 
together, how beautiful it would be if it then came into the hands of a congregation 
that no longer idly and boringly leers the beautiful tunes, but knows how to catch 
them again jubilantly, advertently, and powerfully from the joy of Christian faith and 
the blessing of a living Christian congregation." So far the "Sonntagsblatt fir 
Bochum." The rhythmic congregational singing was very dear to the heart of Blessed 
D. Walther. When he once noticed that in one of the St. Louis congregations the 
congregational singing was losing rhythmic power and liveliness, he arranged for the 
congregation to practice singing outside the public service. He himself took over the 
leadership. Fs RP: 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. a) Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Convention of the Northern Nebraska District 
of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and Other States. 1928. price: 45 Ets. - (b) 
Proceedings of the Fourth Convention of the Northern Nebraska District of the 
Ev. Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. 1928. 1928. price: 35 
Ets. 

This time the Synodal Report of our brethren in the Northern Nebraska District of the 
Missouri Synod appears in a double issue. The German edition contains a paper by Prof. Th. 
Latsch on the subject "The Nature and Attributes of God in their Application to Christian 
Life." The richness of the work is already evidenced by the various chapter headings: "1. Be- 
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The meaning of the name Jehovah. 2. the existence of God; 3. the unity of God, as against 
polytheism. 4. Jehovah is a God of life. 5. God the All-Glorious, Blessed. 6. God is a Spirit. 
7. the simplicity of God. 8. the eternity of God. 9. the immutability of God. 10. God's 
omnipotence." To be continued from the next Synod. The English edition offers a 
continuation of a paper by U. J. Holstein on the practical subject, "What a Lutheran Christian 
Should Know about Synod," The following points were covered: Purpose of Synod; 
Membership of Synod; Organization of Synod; Districts of Synod; Activities of Synod; Synod 
Institutions; Other Institutions within Synod. This report is of special importance because it 
gives detailed information about the expulsion of a pastor and his congregation because of the 
Lodge practice they followed. 


2. Praise the Lord with me! An Order of Service for the Celebration of the Four 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Small Catechism of D. Martin Luther. Adapted from 
an order by C. W. Greinke, by T. J. K o ch. Price: 5 cts; the dozen 50 cts; the hundred 
P3.50. 

This order of service, consisting mainly of questions and answers, is warmly 
recommended. 


3. Must the Church Surrender to Unbelief? By Dr. W. H. T. Dau Price: 5 Cts. 

An excellent treatise to combat atheism. Reason must not be valued too low, but also 
not too high - these are the two thoughts which the honored author elaborates in a gripping 
manner. 


4. Winning Souls for Jesus through Personal Missionary Work. 
A plea for personal efforts in winning souls. By John Theodore Mueller, Th. D. 
Price: 5 Cts. 
An excellent essay on the missionary work that the ordinary Christian can and should 
do. 


5. Canvass Card. Price: 100: 65 Cts. 

The situation in the large cities makes it necessary for congregations to continually 
search the neighborhoods in which they live for unchurched persons. It is highly desirable 
that the members of the congregation who are engaged in this work should have in their hands 
cards on which they can record the results of their visits. Such a card is herewith brought to 
your notice. 


6. Redeeming Love. Lenten and Funeral Songs for Mixed Voices. Compiled by Walter 
Wismar. Price: 35 Cts.; Dozen Price G 28 Cts.; Hundred Price O 23 Cts. 
This is not the first time that teacher Wismar has thanked us by publishing a collection 
of songs. The songs and choruses offered here have also been carefully selected. Among them 
are especially many chorales. Hopefully the booklet will soon be widely distributed. 


Published by C. Bertelsmann in Giitersloh are: Johanneische Studien. Contributions 

to the appreciation of the fourth gospel. From 
Prof. D. Dr. Johannes HauBleiter. 168 pages 5*X8Vs- Price: M. 5; hardcover, M. 
6.50. 

John and the Hellenistic Syncretism. By D. Friedrich Biichsel. 116 pages 7X9, bound 
in cloth with spine and cover titles. Price: M. 5.50. 

The Gospel of John, a missionary scripture for Israel. By D. Karl Bornhiuser. 194 
pages 6“X9s‘, bound in cloth with spine and cover titles. Price: M. 8.50. 

The struggle for the Gospel of John does not come to an end; but it too serves to help us 
to penetrate ever better and deeper into this wonderful, deepest book of the New Testament, 
which Luther already rightly calls the "right, some, tender main Gospel" (XIV, 91), and about 
whose form and language he once said: "St. John the Evangelist speaks in very simple words 
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majestic," and in another place, "Every word in John is worth a hundredweight." (Erl. ed. 67, 
136. 165.) Every one who reads and re-reads the Gospel of John will make the confession of 
the exegete Liicke his own: "This has become an undoubted certainty to me in the almost 
daily reading of the Gospel of John for more than twenty years, that as long as there is still a 
church in the world, the Gospel of John, with the three others, belongs to the pieces of rock 
out of which the Lord has built his church. Criticism will sooner shatter against this rock than 
this rock will shatter against the hammer of criticism." And the Reformed exegete Fritz Barth, 
the father of Karl Barth, who is so much celebrated in the present day, says: "At all times 
John has shown to deeper thinkers with his Gospel the way from homage to the "fairest of 
the children of men" to go on to the Rus of faith: "My HErr and my God!"" And then Barth 
adds, not at all badly, with a reference from John 21:23: "And it will be experienced, 
discouragedly or with joy, "This disciple does not die."" (Introduction to the New Testament, 
p. 311.) These thoughts passed through our minds as we received almost simultaneously three 
new works on the Gospel of John, which we herewith bring to your notice. 

The "Johannean Studies" by HauBleiter are a reprint of articles that we have already read 
in part in German journals with much joy and inward approval. HauBleiter is precisely one 
of those positive theologians who has pursued such studies with special fondness and skill 
and who stands up for the truth and reliability of the Holy Scriptures. The titles of the six 
essays find: 1. "The Peculiarity of the Two Apostolic Gospels (Matthew and John)," an 
instructive comparison of the two Gospels which derive directly from disciples of JEsu. 2nd 
"The Historicity of the Gospel of John." 3. "The Glory of our Lord JEsu Christ in the Gospel 
of John." 4. "Fear and Joy in the Light of the Gospel of John," where HauBleiter elaborated 
from the Gospel of John during the difficult time of the World War: JEsus is the conqueror 
of fear and the bringer of perfect, unceasing joy. 5. "Two Apostolic Witnesses (Andrew and 
Philip) to the Gospel of John," in which he proves with good reasons and in his evidence that 
the strange plural at the close of the Gospel, chap. 21, 24: "This is the disciple that testifieth 
of these things, and hath written these things, and we know that his testimony is true" is an 
incontestable testimony to the Gospel of John from the apostolic circle itself, as HauBleiter 
concludes: "The Zebedaid John is the author of the fourth Gospel. Andrew and Philip are his 
witnesses." (p. 133.) He bases this supposition namely from ch. 21, 2, where, besides Simon 
Peter, Thomas the twin, Nathanael of Cana, Galilee, the two sons of Zebedaei, other "two of 
his disciples" are named. That these two unnamed disciples were Andrew and Philip was, by 
the way, already emphatically asserted by Johann Gerhard, the great interpreter of the 
seventeenth century, the learned Englishman John Lightsoot, and in more recent times 
especially by E. W. Hengstenberg, decidedly the best recent interpreter of the Gospel of John. 
The 6th article is entitled "The Asia Minor Presbyter John before Criticism," wherein the 
author proves with great skill that the presbyter John mentioned by Eusebius in his 
Ecclesiastical History is none other than the Evangelist John. The 7th article is entitled "The 
Apocalyptic Horsemen." - The foregoing had already been written when we read in the church 
bulletins the news of Haufleiter's death on November 2, 1928. He died in his seventy-eighth 
year in Greisswald, where he lived as Professor of Theology at the University and Privy 
Consistorial Councilor. He was an eminent exponent of positive theology, and also held and 
professed his Lutheranism in the Union. He came from Bavaria, was a compatriot and study 
friend of our D. E. A. W. Krau8, who had received a Brie from him shortly before his death, 
first worked as a high school teacher in Erlangen and then as a professor of theology in 
Dorpat. His work was distinguished by meticulousness and solidity and by right reverence 
for the Holy Scriptures. He also bore the disgrace of Christ. His personal piety and his 
conscientiousness in the training of preachers are especially praised in him. 
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The second and third writings deal with particular critical questions concerning the 
Gospel of John. Both works form parts of the larger series "Beitrige zur Forderung 
christlicher Theologie, edited by Prof. D. A. Schlatter in Tiibingen and Prof. D. W. Liitgert 
in Halle". All these contributions are more scholarly monographs. The work of D. F. Biichse, 
at present professor of New Testament theology in Rostock, deals with a question that is 
much discussed today, namely the relationship of the Gospel of John and the Epistles of John 
to Hellenistic syncretism. The whole of modern theology is, after all, oriented towards the 
history of religion, and it is an assumption of its critically oriented representatives that John, 
too, in his strange concepts, is dependent on the simultaneous similar ideas of Hellenism. 
Thus the author pursues this question and examines the well-known Johannine terms logos, 
light, glory, grace, truth, knowledge, etc., and compares them with what has come down to 
us about Hellenistic syncretism. His investigation shows that these concepts, though also 
found in the Greek cultural world of the time, yet always rest on Old Testament ground and 
there is no reason to derive them from Hellenistic gnosis. Thus it becomes a defense of the 
gospel without our being able to follow it everywhere and accept all its expositions. But even 
such special investigations eventually serve the deeper apprehension of the gospel. 

The same applies to the third scripture, where already the subtitle is striking. Bornhéuser 
is a peculiar New Testament exegete, and in his works - we have read some of them - he often 
has completely new explanations and insights that are always interesting and often 
instructive, even if often not acceptable. So also with this book. It is almost universally 
acknowledged that the Gospel of John was intended for the Asia Minor, Greek reading world, 
in the midst of which John sojourned for the last thirty years of his life, and where he 
ministered as a center at Ephesus. To elaborate on this here would now take us too far. 
Bornhauser now goes through the whole Gospel, beginning with the wonderful Prologue, and 
thinks that the readership is not the Greek, but the Jewish world. He expressly says in the 
preface, "To the ever-repeated question, Who can understand all this? the same answer 
always came to me: Israelites only. For a long time I thought the Gospel was written to 
Christians from Israel. It was only later that the observations came in which determined me 
to take the 'That ye also may believe’ (chap. 19:35) quite seriously, and to conceive of the 
Gospel as a missionary writing." (p. III.) We cannot accept this thesis; but even in this work 
it may be said that many an individual remark and elaboration serves to give a better 
understanding of the Gospel of John; and that this Gospel also, like all the New Testament 
writings, rests on the Old Testament, is, after all, a well-known fact. L.F. 


Luther's German Bible. A contribution to the question of its perusal. By Emmanuel 
Hirsch. Chr. Kaiser - Verlag, Munich. 199 pages 6X9. Price: M. 3.20. 

This is one of the most interesting and valuable writings I have read lately. The author 
is a professor of historical theology in Gottingen and a student of the well-known, outstanding 
Luther researcher Karl Holl in Berlin, who died not long ago. In him the Luther Bible has 
found a very capable and learned advocate, who is especially attentive to linguistic matters, 
and whose voice will hopefully not resound in vain. The occasion of the writing is the 
question of a new perusal of the Luther Bible; but Hirsch in this is so judicious, so prudent, 
as one would hardly expect in the modern theological circles of the present day. I would 
prefer to print whole sections of the book, in order to show the reader that he will be able to 
recognize the beauty of his Luther Bible much better through this writing, and will therefore 
appreciate his Luther Bible much more highly. Even if one cannot follow the author in 
everything, one will read almost no page without rejoicing, and at the same time make up 
one's mind to keep the Luther Bible as it is, and to righteously resist the changes that are 
made with it. The book divides into two parts; the first 
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describes "Luther's German Bible and Philological-Historical Science" (pp. 6-62), the second 
"Luther's German Bible and the Means of German Expression Once and Today" (pp. 63-101). 

A few words from the book: "The Bible is not a book like other books. It does not exhaust 
its will in educating and instructing us, in moving and delighting us. It testifies to us of our 
Creator and Lord. It wants us to stand still before this testimony and to listen, to reflect upon 
it and to act upon it. Therefore it does not want to be read once, but again and again, daily. 
One never finishes with God in one's life, and one never finishes reading the book that bears 
witness to him. Only if you spend your whole life with the Bible, only if you grow together 
with it, believing and praying, will you begin to understand it at all. Everything we have 
learned so far about Luther's German Bible shows how it was also linguistically developed 
with this purpose in mind. The ravishing beauty of its language, when read for the hundredth 
time, is still as new and young as when first read. The forcefulness with which she speaks 
brings every word and every thing presently near, and the vividness of her voice makes her 
testimony an address that strikes at the heart of man. Her words already tell us by their form 
that they want to be kept and moved in the heart. Thus Luther sought to make the testimony 
of the Bible transparent also in its linguistic expression, that the mighty proclamation, full of 
eamestness and consolation, might be rightly heard." (S. 92. 93.) 

In another place Hirsch says: "The Luther Bible is in itself a work of art; innumerable 
pieces in it, such as the face of Ezekiel 37, which Fichte, who hated quotation, read from a 
climax of his speeches, or the story of the young man at Nain, or that of the Prodigal Son ... 
have nothing equal beside them in all German literature." (S. 96.) 

Perhaps we will return to this small book, which rightly arouses interest, in more detail 
on another occasion. We conclude the advertisement with three words of Luther, which Hirsch 
has prefixed as the motto of his writing and which certainly hit the nail on the head. Luther 
says: "The [German] Biblia - that I do not praise myself, but the work praises itself - is so 
good and delicious that it is better than all the Greek and Latin versiones, and one finds more 
in it than in all the commentariis; for we do the Stock' und Pléck' out of the way, so that other 
people may read it without hindrance." (Weim. Ausg., Tischreden, 5, 5324.) "You have it now 
in the Holy Scriptures; only see that you use it well after my death. It has been work enough 
for us, but is little respected by our own." (Table Talks, 2, 2790 b.) "The Holy Scriptures are 
a vast and mighty forest, but there is not a tree in them which I have not shaken with my 
hand." (Table Talks 1, 674.) L. F. 


The Origin of Paul's Religion. The James Sprunt Lectures, delivered at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia. By J. Gresham Machen, D. D., Assistant 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. The Macmillan Company, New York. 329 pages 6X8”, bound in cloth 
with gilt title. Price: $2.50. To be obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

This work of the well-known professor of New Testament introduction and 
interpretation at the Presbyterian Seminary at Princeton, N. J., we have already indicated in 
this journal (Vol. 70, p. 148). Now the fourth display is before us, a testimony that the book 
has found a wider circle of readers. With good reason; for Machen in this work confronts a 
widespread and dangerous error of modern theology, the so-called religious-historical 
conception and explanation of Christianity, whereby the unique character of Christianity is 
denied and it is made out to be a syncretistic religion. After an introduction Machen treats in 
seven chapters "The Early Years" (of St. Paul), "The Triumph of Gentile Freedom," "Paul 
and Jesus," "The Religion of the Hellenistic Age," "Redemption in Pagan Religion and 
in Paul," "The Lordship of Jesus," The main point of the whole work is to prove that 
Christianity has a supernatural origin and is therefore a unique religion. L. F. 
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Zeitschrift fur systematische Theologie, edited in conjunction with Paul Althaus, 
Erlangen, Emmanuel Hirsch, Gottingen, and Georg Mehrung, Halle a. S., by Karl 
Stange, Gottingen. Sixth volume, 1928. Second quarterly issue. Printed and 
published by E. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh. 235 pages 6*2X9‘- Price: M.5.50. 
Subscription annually: kck. 20. 

Contents: Schomerus: "The Idea of the Transmigration of Souls in the Faith of the 
Nations," pp. 209 to 277. Hermann: "Luther's Thesis 'Righteous and Sinner at the Same 
Time'," pp. 278 to 338. Stange: "Luther and the Fifth Lateran Council," pp. 339 to 444. 
Literature, p. 445. L.F. 


Ecclesiastical and contemporary history. 


|. America. 

From the Synod. The President of Valparaiso University, D. Dau, informs us 
that this institution was admitted to membership in the North Central Association on 
March 15, and is thus "accredited." D. Dau adds, "This removes a great difficulty with 
which our institution had to wrestle. But the new statns of our institution places an 
exceedingly serious responsibility upon the administration, inasmuch as it is to be a 
Lutheran institution. God grant us further his grace, that we may get entirely on the 
right track here!" With the "accreditation" Valparaiso University has been given the 
certificate that it stands in scientific relation on the same line with the state 
universities and other publicly recognized universities of the country. Now it is 
necessary to keep in mind the right of special existence, the differentia specifica, 
namely, to arrange the teaching in all departments in such a way that the students 
are not harmed in their Christian faith, but rather strengthened. - Many former 
graduates of our Bronxville Concordia are in missionary service in India. Of these Dr. 
Stein writes in the Atlantic Bulletin, "Burow, Heckel, Kuolt, Lang, Miller, Rasch, v. 
Schlichten, Schulz, Stevenson, these nine, at present active in our mission in India, 
have received their preparation for St. Louis here in our Bronxville Concordia. 
According to the Synod Calendar of 1929, there are now thirty-six missionaries of 
our Synod engaged in the work in India. One-fourth of the missionaries there have 
studied in Bronxville. On Palm Sunday or Pentecost a larger number of sons from 
our churches will again be confirmed. Many of our brethren in the ministry have been 
wondering for months if this or that one might not be won to the ministry of the Word. 
Some pastors have had dim experiences in this respect; but the Christian knows that 
one must be prepared for such disappointments in this life. ... It is a sacrifice to let 
your son become a pastor; you do not like to acquaint yourself with the thought that 
your son will one day go to a distant heathen country. The Atlantic District thanks 
God for so richly making our parents and sons willing and ready for this. Prayer is 
rightly made that in this play, too, it may yet get better from year to year. The reason 
for all this is that recently Fr. Paul Heckel gave a talk in our gymnasium about 
missions in India, during which he also had the opportunity to refer to his per- 
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personal experiences. As a result, the bond between missionary, congregation, and 
Bronxville becomes stronger on its own. Some of our missionaries are directly 
supported by individual congregations, others by Christian couples; all are serving 
the Synod. In this present season of Passion, our preaching, thinking, and praying is 
focused on the truth: Christ died for our sin and was raised for our righteousness. 
Closely connected with the Passion thought is Christ's kingdom command: 'Go ye 
into all the world!’ The formation of preachers, teachers and missionaries fits into the 
immersion in the suffering and death of our Lord Jesus Christ. God bless all of us 
also this year's Passion season!" - P. O. H. Restin, our immigrant missionary in New 
York, died suddenly on February 25. Father C. E. Gallman, of Beardstown, III, has 
taken his place. So reports the Atlantic Bulletin. F. P. 

The Evangelical Synod of North America is considering further union. The 
paper The Church at Work in Greater St. Louis reports: "Already 
For some years the Evangelical Synod of North America has been considering a 


union with the Reformed Church in the United States, the Evangelical Church, and 
the Church of the United Brethren in Christ. The Evangelical Synod of North America 
was represented by a committee composed of D. Niebuhr of Eden Seminary near St. 
Louis, Dr. Frankenfeld of Rochester, N. Y., P. Goebel, W. C. Hazelbeck of 
Portsmouth, O., J. C. Fischer of Evansville, Ind. and John W. Mueller of St. Louis. At 
a meeting held at Dayton, O., February 7, the joint committee of the four church 
communions brought about and unanimously adopted a basis of union, which is now 
circulating among the congregations of the four church communions. " F. P. 

The fight for the faith and the denial of Christ in the city of New York. The 
"Luth. Herold" reports on this from the "Christl. Botschafter": "Protestants, Jews and 
Catholics accepted the invitation of the Jewish Men's Association to their Temple 
Emmanuel on Fifth Avenue. The presentation of an American flag by Milton J. Gordon, 
president of the American Good-will Union, was to turn into a general fraternization 
meeting. Therefore it was pointed out as significant that a Catholic and an 
Episcopalian donated the flag; a Jew was commissioned to present it. Every 
denominational distinction was to be dropped. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman said: 'At the 
deepest bottom we are all alike. Beneath our differences we are all one in Almighty 
God, with whom all our differences sink into nothing.' Dr Robbins, Dean of. Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, said: 'We all serve the one true God whose glory is holy. We 
know him as a God who shares his glory with no one; but the homage which is his 
alone is at present disputed by a common enemy. That enemy is materialism; it 
ravages things sacred to Jews and Christians. Materialism lays its cold hand upon 
our music, upon our art, upon our poetry, upon our industry and commerce. In our 
day materialism often cries from our highest places: 'There is no God but Mammon, 
and prosperity is his prophet.’ The name of JEsu became, 
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as it seems, carefully avoided. Is there peace without the Prince of Peace?" - When 
Dr. Cadman says, "At the deepest bottom we are all alike," he has spoken very truly, 
inasmuch as Jews, Catholics, and commonplace Protestants, like Cadman and like- 
minded people, are alike in hating Christ the God-man Redeemer as the only comfort 
of sinners at the deepest bottom of their hearts. Their real protest is not against 
materialism - which they themselves serve - but against the word of the cross. J. 
T.M. 

Community Protestant services in St. Louis (noonday meetings) were 
announced for the week of March 11-15, in the following pairing: Monday, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians; Tuesday, Methodist Episcopalians and Disciples 
of Christ (Disciples); Wednesday, Methodist Episcopalians of the South and United 
Lutherans [U. L. C.]; Thursday, Evangelicals; Friday, Presbyterians U. S., the 
Presbyterians U. S. A. and the United Presbyterians. F.P. 

The registration deadline for priests in Mexico has been extended. Thus the 
Associated Press from Mexico City reports under 3 March: "In response to a petition 
by Monsignor Guizar Valencia, Bishop of Chihuahua, President Emilio Portes Gil 
today extended until 15 March the deadline by which Catholic priests must notify the 
government of their addresses. The deadline, first mentioned in the decree, had 
been March 1. In his petition, the bishop said that many priests lived in remote 
localities, so they had not yet been able to comply with the request. Since the 
ordinance was issued on Feb. 11, 1,266 priests have registered with the 
government." 

F:-Py 

A Verdict on Missouri. In an editorial entitled "German Protestantism in 
Brazil", Fr. Becker from Brazil writes about the Missouri Synod in the journal "Die 
Reformation": "Finally, we should mention the pamphlet 'Priifet die Geister’ (Examine 
the Spirits), which the Missouri Synod published on the difference between itself and 
the Riograndens Synod. This paper concludes that a ‘united’ church like the 
Riogrande Synod has no confession at all and hardly deserves the name of a church. 
It wants to try to persuade especially new immigrants not to join the 'false-believing' 
Riograndens Synod, but the only church of 'pure doctrine’ and ‘scriptural practice’ 
that exists in South America, namely the Missouri Synod. Such an approach does 
not have a church-building effect, nor does it promote Germanism." - The 
Riograndens Synod joined the German Protestant Church Federation in January of 
this year, and thus entered into a closer relationship with German Protestantism. J. 
T.M. 


ll. Abroad. 


A church locale for the work of the Alsatian Free Church in Paris. President 
Martin Strasen of Strasbourg announces: "Some time ago, some brothers in faith in 
Paris, who come from the Missouri Synod in America, approached our Free Church 
in Alsace with the request for church service. Since now also some people from our 
circles are always 
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We decided to hold a Lutheran church service in Paris from time to time. The 
undersigned therefore went to Paris in November to seek out fellow believers there 
and to serve them with Word and Sacrament. True, it was a very small gathering, six 
persons, as indeed the beginnings in the kingdom of God elsewhere on earth are to 
be compared to the little mustard seed. In January the crowd was already a little 
larger, and for the service in February there are again some other fellow believers 
registered. In addition, we have now found a suitable church location for our services. 
The board of the American Church of Paris has kindly made the church of this 
American congregation available to us for Sunday afternoons. This is centrally 
located, 21 Rue de Berri (8e), and has room for all the listeners we can muster, and 
much more. It is now intended, for the time being, to hold services once a month in 
Paris, in German and, if necessary, in English, on the fourth Sunday of the month, at 
half past three o'clock. Whoever knows of fellow believers in Paris who wish to hear 
a Lutheran sermon, is requested to call their attention to our services, also to 
communicate their names and addresses to the undersigned: Martin W. Strasen 
Place d'Austerlitz, Strasbourg (Bas-Rhin), In Paris, for information contact H. C. 
Schitte, 6 Square La Fontaine (16), Telephone Auteuil 65-37. M. W. S."F. P. 

The Lutheran Herald reports the following: "As in Eisenach in 1923, a Lutheran 
World Convention, the second of its kind, is to meet this year in Copenhagen from 
June 26 to July 4. The Lutheran churches and circles that will be represented there 
can be divided into three groups: 1. the Nordic groups: Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Finland, and Latvia; 2. the Central European groups: Germany, Russia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Romania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, France, the Netherlands; 3. the 
American. Among the questions for trial are such items as the following: "The Origin 
and Significance of Luther's Large and Small Catechisms." Lecture, without 
negotiation, by an American. "What can and must the present generation do in 
education to hand down the faith heritage of the fathers to the next generation?" 
Speakers from Germany, Denmark, Romania. "Faith and Confession of the Church 
in the Light of Marburg 1529 and Augsburg 1530." Speaker: a German. "What has 
Lutheranism in its peculiarity to give to Christendom on earth?" Speakers from 
Sweden, America, Poland, Germany. "In what sense have we to contend for an inner 
renewal of our Church?" Speakers from Germany, Norway, Hungary. "Christianity 
and the World in Lutheran Conception." Speakers from America, Germany, Finland. 
"The Lutheran Church and Social Need." Speakers from Norway, Austria, France. 
"What can be done to promote the inward union of the Lutheran churches among 
themselves?" Speakers from Denmark, America, Germany, Holland. "Care for 
distressed brethren in the faith" (Diaspora, etc.). Speakers from Germany, Finland, 
Latvia. "What are the main problems for Lutheran missionary work in the present 
situation? 
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Situation?’ Speakers from America, India, China, Madagascar. The official 
languages in the negotiations are German and English. Guiding principles in these 
two languages will be distributed for each negotiation." - The Lutheran World 
Convention, as the reader will see, will sit down to a richly laid table. For the relatively 
short time of the meeting, the program is almost too rich; there is a danger that some 
of the items will not receive sufficient attention. Even the first four themes offer such 
a mass of material that they alone should be sufficient to occupy the World 
Convention fully. On the whole, the choice of subjects is an excellent one. May they 
all be studied in depth according to Scripture and confession! Why the first lecture 
should be "without negotiation" we do not understand. It is precisely to this that 
important and valuable negotiations could and should be attached! 
J.T. M. 

D. Heinrich Laible died. The "A. E. L. K." writes about the passing of this man 
who became widely known through his scientific works: "On February 14, Prof. D. 
Heinrich Laible died in Rothenburg a. d. Tauber after completing his seventy-eighth 
year, after a prolonged suffering from cardiac paralysis. He was born in Nérdlingen 
on January 23, 1851, studied in Erlangen first theology, then philology, but remained 
a theologian all his life, although his profession as a grammar school teacher placed 
him among the philologists. He spent the main part of his life in Rothenburg a. d. 
Tauber, where he worked at the Progymnasium there until his retirement. As a 
teacher he was an original; his classes were not very lively, but he knew how to keep 
them under control, and the students learned a lot from him. Many praised him for 
laying the foundations that would carry them safely; they gratefully remembered his 
patience with the weak and how well he knew how to teach. His silent love, however, 
was Hebrew, and especially the Talmud. Over the years he became one of the 
greatest Talmud experts of the present day, a man of world renown; even the learned 
Jewish rabbis spoke of him with respect. How highly he was esteemed in their circles 
was proved by the gift of the Babylonian Talmud, a huge folio printed in America, 
produced in very few copies and sent only to a select few. No less did his name rank 
in the circles of theological scholarship. He became best known by his writing 'JEsus 
in the Talmud’. Apart from this he published smaller, valuable studies, for example 
on the ‘torn temple curtain’ (published in this church newspaper) etc. The theological 
faculty of Erlangen honoured his importance and appointed him to its honorary 
doctorate. He could have written much more-he had a mass of knowledge, was 
always making new and interesting discoveries-but he shrank from having anything 
printed which had not been sifted ten times. Again and again he discovered defects 
in himself; so his publications remained small in number. In view of the high demands 
he made upon himself, he could not be sufficiently indignant at the superficiality with 
which Talmud translations were thrown on the market from some quarters, or with 
which the Talmud was utilized by some in the New Testament. As much as he found 
the use of the Talmud for the interpretation of the Gospels necessary [? L. u. W.], so 
little did he enjoy the hasty manner in which it was often done. ‘It is teeming with 
errors!’ he wrote. 
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once and returned a book sent to him for review. He was even more irreconcilable 
against modern critical theology. To him the Old Testament was the book of divine 
revelation, not a book of human-religious development, but of divine manifestations, 
of divine truth. He saw in it God's Word, the Scripture that testifies of Christ. Whoever 
touched his Bible touched the apple of his eye. His Bible, his God, his Lord Christ 
was the deepest passion of his soul. He could become sharp in his judgment when 
he found in academic or practical theologians dishonesty against the Scriptures, 
arrogance against the authoritative Word of God. Until his old age he remained with 
the faith he had learned in his father's house; it was the faith of the revival time, as it 
is characterized in the names Léhe, Vilmar, Ludwig Harms. In this faith he sought to 
serve his Lord, he pursued his Talmudic studies, he wrote what he wrote. He was 
through and through a theologian of the heart, personally of rare modesty, who 
judged of his great knowledge, "I know that | know nothing." He bore his last suffering 
with great patience; his mind remained clear and youthful to the end. By a gentle 
death God called him away to the eternal mansions of peace. Requiescat in pace, et 
lux aeterna ei luceat! " 
J.T. M. 

Cur? The "A. E. L. K." reports: "As successor to the professor of systematic 
theology D. Willy Luttge in Heidelberg, who died in June, the former associate 
professor Lic. Theodor Odenwald has been appointed. Odenwald's appointment was 
made from the certain point of view that next to D. Jelke, as the conscious 
representative of positive Lutheran theology, a representative of modern liberal 
theology should work at the faculty." We ask ourselves: why this? Is theological 
education, for instance, horse-trading? J.T. M. 

The hymn as a popular song. The "Deutsche Zeitung" writes, as reported in 
the "A. E. L. K.": "It was not necessary for Heinz Hilpert to include the well-known 
hymn "Vom Himmel hoch, da komm' ich her’ with new lyrics as a cabaret interlude in 
the Falstaff spook of the "Merry Wives of Windsor". This kind of thing hurts and 
attacks. Such a thing is above all unnecessary, witless and witless. We find it 
outrageous and unprecedented the audacity with which such 'lectures' are brought. 
The whole presentation of the clergyman in question has been misplayed. This 
minister was a buffoon and Christian clown. Here the intention of the German 
Theatre unmasks itself. The Christian worldview is to be ridiculed. Here we abandon 
any criticism of artistic achievement. We demand that the Deutsches Theater 
immediately remove the interlude of the hymn "Vom Himmel hoch, da komm' ich her’ 
from the acting performance. It is not a question of muckertum and philistinism, but 
of respect for decent feeling and religious confession." On this the "A. E. L. K." 
remarks: "The whole thing fits into the season of Passion: 'They began to mock and 
spit at him.' And among the German people they 'spit' with. That's how far we've 
come!" J.T. M. 

Protestants in Germany. From the magazine "Das Evangelische Deutschland" 
the Atlantic Bulletin informs the following: "There are against 
Germany currently has 40,369,856 Protestants, divided among 28 state and 
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or State Churches, of which the largest has 19,572,502 members, and the smallest 
43,721. Of the 28 State Churches, only 13 are classified as Evangelical Lutheran. 
These have a membership of 12,540,243. The other 15 State Churches are called 
‘evangelical’. But even in the ‘evangelical’ state churches, the children are mostly 
taught Lutheran catechism, and these are therefore usually considered Lutheran. 
Besides, there are a number of Free Churches whose Lutheranism is more 
pronounced than that of most of the National Churches; among these is the Saxon 
Free Church, which is closely connected with our Missouri Synod. " F.P. 

On the problem of companionate marriage. Under this heading Lic. Dr. 
Schreiner-Spandau discusses the new "marriage reform" proposed by the American 
juvenile judge Ben Lindsey. We pick out a few sentences from the long article. "While 
America takes little notice of him, his two books, 'The Revolution of Youth’ and 
‘Companionate Marriage,’ are circulated and read in hundreds of thousands of 
copies. The fanfare into which he is thrust calls not only for a fight against the 
‘hypocrisy of Christian sexual morality’ but for marriage reform on a grand scale. The 
nature of companionate marriage is based on ease of divorce and fundamental 
childlessness. It is intended neither as a ‘trial marriage’ in the sense suggested 
earlier nor as a ‘temporary marriage’ in the sense of Charlotte Buchow-Homeyer, but 
as an institution to be anchored in law, which is to prevent the sexual distress of 
youth and the symptoms of neglect arising from it. In principle, it does not want to 
replace the 'real' marriage as a permanent and single marriage, but to lead towards 
it." The curse-worthiness of companionate marriage is described by Dr. Schreiner, 
as follows: "The new call comes to us in the garb of honesty. But its mendacity is 
even worse than the double morality from which bourgeois marriage suffers in many 
cases to-day. One wants love, but one does not want its creative power. One wants 
the gift of nature, but not the task. One wants the pleasure, but not the responsibility. 
Companionate marriage cheats woman of the best thing she possesses: her 
vocation to motherhood. In the separation of the community of love and the 
succession of the sexes, wherever it is affirmed in principle, lies a grave fraud of 
nature. The later transition to family marriage is made unspeakably more difficult. He 
who for years has consciously rejected the child becomes incapable of wanting it at 
all. Naturalism finally destroys its own presuppositions. Destruction of truth always 
means at the same time destruction of life. Truly, it takes a kind of ethical 
derangement to place sexuality and eroticism without further ado in the same 
profound dimension as that love which does not seek its own, whose soul is 
inconceivable without service, without sacrifice and readiness to suffer. There is 
therefore no question at all that the proposal of companionate marriage is only a 
sham solution, and an intermediate solution between marriage and prostitution.” - 
That childlessness in Germany need not be encouraged is proved by Dr. Schreiner 
with the following: "In 1880 there were 39 live births per 1,000 inhabitants in the 
German Reich, in 1927 only 18. In 1924 Germany already counted 2-1/2 million 
children and young people up to eighteen years of age less than in the summer of 
1914. The sexual death grin 
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from the rubble. There are about 200,000 babies in Berlin. The death rate outweighs 
the birth rate. But 240,000 dogs! Only when one realizes this situation can one 
understand the passionate call of our time for marriage reform. In Russia, the legal 
form of marriage is being transformed into a mere registration of sexual relations. In 
France the idea of reintroducing concubinage as a recognized legal form is gaining 
ground with each passing year. In Germany the League for Maternity Protection and 
the Society for Sexual Reform are working to carry out similar efforts. The cause of 
the decay is considered to be the present-day bourgeois marriage in its form as 
monogamy. The mortal enemy, however, against whom the fight is being waged is 
‘Christian sexual morality."" What is said here about Germany is certainly true of our 
country. The most serious warning is therefore in place in this country also. J. 
T.M. 

Church Escape. From the "Leipz. N. Nachr.", the "A. E. L. K." reports the 
following: "Since the days of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation, there has 
been no religious movement in Vienna that has filled so broad a stratum of the 
population as the church departures of the last decade. During the period from 1919 
to 1927, that is, during the nine post-war years, 140,043 persons left their religious 
community, an average of 15,560 persons annually. Of these, 119,870 were 
Catholics, 10,566 Protestants and Old Catholics, 8,994 Mosaics, and 613 members 
of other denominations. When the gains during the same period are included, the 
loss of Catholics is 113,906, of the Mosaic religion 6,862 persons, while for 
Protestants and Old Catholics there is an increase of 30,415 persons. The great 
majority of those who left their religious community during the nine post-war years 
became non-denominational. The swelling of denominationalism in Austria coincides 
with the growth of the Marxist movement. In spite of all the assurances of the Austro- 
Marxists that religion is a private matter, the Socialist side is fighting against religion, 
especially against the Roman Catholic religion, before all eyes and quite 
undisguisedly. It cannot be overlooked, however, that other circumstances also play 
a part in this apostasy. For example, a large number of people are certainly leaving 
the Catholic creed because they want to free themselves from the bonds of marriage; 
the rigid rejection of certain penal reforms may also have brought about a large 
number of departures. But it is not these losses of Catholics that are the 
characteristic feature of the apostasy movement, but that it affects all religious 
communities, that it is a mass apostasy to denominationalism. " J.T. M. 

Mission to the Jews and Anti-Semitism. At the conclusion of a debate that had 
arisen on this subject in the "A. E. L. K.", the editorial board remarked: "The mission 
to the Jews must be, for that is what the Lord has commanded; it is sheer blindness 
to want to exclude the Jews alone from the gracious command of Christ: Make all 
nations my disciples! Therefore we bless the mission to the Jews and help it where 
we can. If Israel were converted, all complaints against the Jews would come to an 
end. This does not prevent us, for the sake of our people, from welcoming all 
"justified" anti-Semitism. No one can deny the part the 
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Jews are responsible for the religious, moral, national and economic decline of our 
people; how poisoning the Jewish press and literature has a widespread effect; what 
a disastrous role the Jews play on the money market. Yes, Israel is the ‘chosen 
people,’ and no amount of anti-Semitism can remove that from the world; but since 
they have rejected Christ, they are under the curse and will be a curse to many 
peoples until Israel's day comes." - If the Scripture leadership of the "A. E. L. K." 
thinks that there will be a general conversion of Jews before the Last Day, they are 
mistaken. What Paul writes Rom. 11, 7 will rightly stand. But in this very fact lies for 
us the call to the mission to the Jews. J.T. M. 

Germany the most monastic country in the world. In the years 1920 and 
1921, according to a report in the "Christl. Apologeten" 463 new monasteries were 
founded on German soil. The total number of religious rose from 72,536 in 1919 to 
83,890 in 1923, so Rome had an increase of 11,354 religious in four years. In 1921 
there were 6,524 branches of religious orders, while in 1924 there were already 
8,600. "One can really speak of a ‘flood of religious orders," judges the paper just 
cited. J.T. M. 

Publication of individual parts of the state archives. "In the scientific world of 
Soviet Russia," writes the "Apologist," "a fierce struggle is going on over the 
publication of individual parts of the state archives. These are records of 
personalities from wartime and recent pre-war history; the Leningrad Academy of 
Sciences wants to respect the testamentary dispositions, which in many cases 
provide for even longer embargo periods for publication. For example, there are 
sealed diaries of Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaevich which, according to his last will and 
testament, may not be opened until ninety years after his death. The Karl Marx 
Institute in Moscow, on the other hand, declares that the wishes of a grand prince 
should not stand historical research. Ultimately, the government will have to decide 
the dispute. " J.T. M. 

A Protestant Theological Faculty in Hungary. The "A. E. L. K." reports: "Since 
the year 1923 there has existed in Hungary an evangelical-theological faculty A. B., 
which is affiliated on an equal footing with the Royal Hungarian Elisabeth University 
in Pecs-Finfkirchen, and which, for ecclesiastical-political reasons, had to be 
housed for the time being in Sopron-Odenburg. This year the state wants to erect a 
building for the faculty and has put 700,000 pengoe (more than half a million 
Reichsmark) in the budget for it. In the past winter semester the faculty, at present 
the only training school for Protestant pastors A. B. in Hungary, had 108 students, 
five of them female. According to denomination, these, with the exception of one 
Reformed hearer, were all Protestant A. B.; two among them were foreigners. Eight 
full professorships have been established in the Faculty, one of which is at present 
vacant. At present there are seven professors, one Privatdozent, and two lecturers 
on the Faculty. Before Christmas, the Faculty appointed its first honorary doctors. It 
used this opportunity to show its attachment to world Protestantism and namely to 
Lutheranism, and created Archbishop D. Dr. Nathan Sdéderblom in Upsala, 
Landesbischof 
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D. Ludwig Ihmels, Prof. D. John Alfred Morehead, President of the American National 
Lutheran Council, and Geheimrat D. Dr. Franz Rendtorff, President of the German 
Gustav-Adolf-Verein, as their first honorary doctors. " J.T. M. 

From the Pope's new temporal empire the Associated Press reports: "Vatican 
City, March 3. Cardinal Gasparri, the Papal Secretary of State, has issued a decree 
notifying the 457 inhabitants of the Vatican that they may not live within the limits of 
the new State unless they are recognized as subjects of the Pope. The decree was 
so sweeping that it even reached Monsignor Giuseppi Pizzardo, the undersecretary 
of state who, after Cardinal Gasparri, is the highest dignitary living in the Vatican. The 
greater part of the present inhabitants of the Vatican, who will remain behind, consists 
of the soldiers and officers of the Guards. In addition to 75 men of the Swiss Guard, 
69 gendarmes and 30 firemen live in the Vatican, while the Guard of Nobles and the 
Palatine Guard live outside the Vatican." To the reporter of the Associated Press the 
state of affairs in the new empire does not yet seem to have been quite clear. 

F. P. 

The End of Zionism? "In spite of the manifold attempts," writes Ev. Germany, 
"to revive the idea of a Jewish Palestine, the immigration of Zionist Jews into the 
Palestinian territory has come to a virtual standstill. The number of immigrants has 
remained almost constantly below the number of repatriates for the past two years. 
A summary of figures published by the London Times gives the following picture: at 
the time of the armistice the number of Jews in Palestine was estimated at about 
55,000. The number grew to 83,794 by October, 1922; in July, 1927, it amounted to 
147,687. Since then, up to the close of the statistics, only 2,381 Jews have entered 
Palestine, while during the same period 3,758 have left the country. Nevertheless, 
the Arabs still feel alarmed because the total increase of the Arab population within 
the last five years has lagged behind that of the Jewish. But the picture can be 
expected to shift fundamentally soon." The last sentence is not entirely clear, but it 
probably has reference to the fact that in Palestine among the Arabs the increase by 
births is far greater than among the Jews. With reference to this point, the situation 
in Palestine is thus: the Mohammedans have the most children, then follow the Jews, 
and in last place are the "Christians." In this, however, the latter do little credit to 
Christianity. J. T. M. 

The conversion of the American Miss Nancy Miller to Hinduism. The 
"Messenger of Peace" writes about this: "The matter has taken up a lot of space in 
our sensationalist newspapers. Missionary Armin Meyer answers the question thus: 
'Why did the American woman not remain a Christian? Or why did the Rajah not 
become a Christian? If the Rajah had become a Christian, he would have come under 
the existing law of monogamy and would have had to dismiss his other wives. (2) But 
if she, as a Christian, had wished to be married to the heathen as a third wife, she 
would not have found a clergyman in all India who would have performed this act, 
since all Christians are under the law of one marriage. According to Christian law, 
only concubinage could be considered. (3) Since 
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but the vain American wanted to have the Rajah under all circumstances, only the 
Mohammedan or the Hindu law came into consideration. Thus she pandered to her 
husband and brought great harm to the missionary cause. Educated Indians 
expressed themselves in something like this way: If an American Christian woman 
denies her faith to embrace Hinduism, there must be something good in our religion. 
On the whole, however, this intermarriage has created a storm of indignation among 
the Indians." J.T. M. 


Notes on contemporary history and answers to questions of general 
interest. 


The ten percent increase of the United Lutheran Church in America (U. L. C.) 
by 91,685 members by the end of October 1930 has caused quite a stir in its own 
circles. An "Inquirer" in the Lutheran of March 14 of this year recalls the scriptural 
words, "So then neither he that planteth, nor he that coveteth, is anything, but God 
that giveth prosperity." "Inquirer" also adds, "Our Lutheran Church has a definite 
Christian confession. Does it encourage the admission into church fellowship of 
those who do not really hold the Lutheran faith?" To this the principal editor of the 
Lutheran replies that that ten per cent increase was decided upon at Erie to spur the 
lay members of the congregations to "activity." Literally, the answer reads, "In the 
resolution of the United Lutheran Church in America setting a ten-per-cent, increase in 
the enrolled membership as an objective during the year 1929, which was formally 
adopted at the convention in Erie, Pa. it was assumed that those who entered the Church 
would join for sincere and legitimate reasons. No lowering of the standards for 
admission was adopted or even contemplated. Those who introduced the motion were 
convinced that in many congregations, organizations for evangelism which would call 
into activity the lay membership of the church would greatly multiply the agencies by 
which church-members are gained. Hitherto pastors have been made chiefly responsible 
for accessions. They must, of course, pass upon the fitness of persons who join the 
congregation. But certainly a great deal of assistance could be given them by their 
members, and the giving of such assistance would promptly show in the increase of 
members received." The editor of the gives an evasive answer. To be sure, the lay 
members of the congregation are to engage in "activity." That is their Christian duty. 
But if by God's grace they fulfill that duty, how can they fix the result at an increase 
of at least ten percent? "Inquirer" wants to know how the Erie resolution rhymes with 
| Cor. 3:7: "So then neither he that planteth, nor he that coveteth, is anything, but 
God that giveth prosperity," according to which scriptural words the success of 
human activity is not in man's hands, but in God's. 

Pastoral practice is not an isolated area within theology, but rests in all its parts 
on clearly discerned Christian doctrine. Those who do not hold the Christian doctrine 
of well-being always stand 
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in danger of erring in pastoral practice. In order to maintain this unbreakable link 
between pastoral practice and Christian doctrine, our smaller and larger pastoral 
conferences do not deal merely with so-called practical questions, but usually also 
with doctrinal themes. Even when only practical issues are on the program, the 
members of the conference remain aware that pastoral practice must be covered by 
Scripture teaching. Walther, therefore, in his "American Lutheran Pastoral 
Theology," follows the method of tracing individual pastoral actions back to their 
scriptural basis. This is an advantage of Walther's printed Pastorale, distinguishing 
it from most recent and even some older "pastoral theologies." 


About the peace between the Pope and Italy, a report in the Associated Press 
says, among other things: The Pope "emphasized that the peace between the Italian 
Government and the Vatican was an event of surpassing importance not only for 
Italy but for the whole world. February 11, 1929, the day on which, by the Lateran 
Treaty, the Holy See finally solemnly recognized the Italian Kingdom under the 
House of Savoy with Rome as its capital, would always be a highly significant date 
in history. The Italian Prime Minister added: 'For our part, we have loyally recognized 
the sovereignty of the Pope and the Holy See, which in reality already existed.’ He 
then emphasized that Pope Pius XI had magnanimously claimed only a very small 
territory, and declared that despite the primacy of the Catholic Church in the religious 
life of the Italian people, it would be superfluous to emphasize that no other faith was 
suppressed or harassed. The fact that Italy was a Catholic State did not mean that 
there was any pressure on the citizens to profess a particular religion." If Pius XI 
agreed with this, he ran somewhat afoul of the infallibility of Leo XIII, because the 
latter determined in Immortale Dei (1885) that any state, including Italy, could tolerate 
other cults on its territory only so long as it did not have the power to suppress them. 


The Associated Press of Japan reported on March 10 that the overabundance 
of academically educated people was becoming dangerous for the state: "Japanese 
newspapers point out that there is an overabundance in all higher schools in the 
country and that these schools produce too many graduates for whom no work can 
be found. This crisis began several years ago and is growing. The unfortunate 
consequence is that the academics, who are condemned to forced celebration, are 
easily led to think that human society is badly organised and that, as a result, they 
fall prey to the spreaders of subversive ideas. In a recent trial of communists, the 
accused included 48 university graduates and 30 university students. In 1928 the 
number of young diploma holders in the universities and academies of Japan was 
17,171. Of these only 9,171 have so far found employment. 40 per cent of the young 
people who finished their studies last year, therefore, increased the number of 
unemployed academicians this year." When we read this, we thought of a passage 
in Luther's "Sermon that 
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one should keep the children to school," where Luther says "that innumerable offices 
await the learned" (St. L. X, 446). In his writing, "To the Councillors of all the Cities 
of Germany," Luther gives incidental advice as to what might be done, for instance, 
in case of overproduction. He says: "My opinion is that one should let the boys go to 
such a [high] school for an hour or two during the day, and nevertheless spend the 
other time at home learning trades and whatever one wants them to do, that both go 
together, because the people are young and can wait" (St. L. X, 478 f.). - Even 
greater than in Japan seems to be the need of the scholars in Hungary. Under the 
same date, March 10, the Associated Press reports from Budapest: "The National 
Beggars' Association of Vorr Hungary opposes the infiltration into its ranks of 
numerous starving professors, lawyers, students, and others who cannot find a living. 
These unemployed are lining up at the soup kitchens along with recognized beggars, 
and the latter protest that Budapest is already overcrowded with persons feeding on 
the public charity. " FP. 


The Jews are making propaganda through the theater. A St. Louis German 
daily announces: "The Jewish Art Theater of Chicago will stage the great historical 
tragedy 'Ger Zedek' (Sincere Proselyte) at the Odeon on February 24, 8 o'clock in 
the evening. Under the direction of the famous artist Joseph Buloff of the Wilner 
Troupe, sixty of the best known actors will take part in the performance. The play 
rests on a historical basis and describes the life of a young Polish nobleman, Count 
Valentin Pototsky, who, by studying the canon of the Old Testament in the original 
text, is led to renounce the Catholic religion and convert to Judaism. This, in the 
narrow-hearted times of that day, led to his persecution and finally, on May 24, 1749, 
to his burning at the stake." This was very wrong. The Jews are not scattered among 
the Christians for the purpose that they may be burned by the Christians, but that 
they may hear the gospel from the Christians and come to believe in the Messiah 
who has appeared. But if God had not put an end to the Jewish state, the Jews would 
undoubtedly have continued the murder of the Christians, which, according to the 
account of the Acts of the Apostles, they were zealous to do while their state still 
existed. 


The discovery of a "Lost City" is reported from Los Angeles, Cal. "Dr. James B. 
Scherer, director of the Southwest Museum, announced today [Feb. 22] that 
archaeologists of the museum, working under the direction of Mark Raymond 
Harrington, have discovered a new ‘Lost City' in Moapatale, Nevada. The newly 
discovered city is about four miles from the one found two years ago. It is about two 
and a half miles long and is at least 1,500 years old, according to Dr. Scherer. He 
said it was reasonably safe to assume that the city had a population of about 10,000. 
The excavations so far, he said, have revealed pit houses, tortoiseshell necklaces, 
rings, bracelets and other ornaments." The message is factual. Dr. Scherer does not 
move his archaeological find before the world was formed, which geologists are 
usually inclined to do. 


Doctrine and Defense. 
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The inspiration, inerrancy, and authority of Scripture. 


On this subject D. J. A. W. Haas of the United Lutheran Church, in his recently 
published What Ought I to Believe - a Moral Test on page 28 ff. thus: "But the Roman 
church is not the only one that has an infallibility doctrine. Dssr Protestantism in earlier 
times opposed an infallible church to an infallible Bible. It is believed that the original 
manuscripts of the books of the Bible were flawless in every detail. No one has ever 
seen such an infallible collection of books, no one can produce proof of it, but its 
existence is made an article of faith. In fact, Christians have always had a Bible that 
had many different readings according to the ancient manuscripts that differed from 
each other. In addition to this, the Bible, however perfect it may be, is subject among 
Protestants to the various interpretations of different churches and individuals. The 
right of private judgment in matters of faith forbids the recognition of an infallible 
interpretation. The reliability of the so-called testimony of the Holy Spirit, which guides 
us into all truth as we search the Scriptures, does not imply infallibility. It might be 
thought that unanimity could be obtained as to the proper method of interpretation, but 
such unanimity does not exist and finds no infallible sanction. Even where there is 
agreement as to the ordinary and established rules of exegesis, according to which 
the literal sense is considered before the figurative, no unanimous results have been 
obtained. For all the sincerity of the churches, they contradict each other in their 
creeds, and while each church is certain that its opinion is the correct one, none, if it 
wishes to maintain the right moral standpoint, may lay down infallible rules of faith. In 
the light of facts, the claim to a mechanically infallible Bible, which would be perfect in 
every word, cannot stand. Facts, however, cannot be set aside without injury to truth 
and damage to conscientious honesty once they are clearly known. 
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"But there is a way in which religion acquires the authority to demand 
authoritatively what we are to believe. Religious and ethical truth in the deed of 
revelation approaches us and calls upon conscience to decide. If we accept this 
willingly, it becomes our authority by our own assent. By acknowledging and 
accepting an authority, our will surrenders to the truth presented. When we grasp the 
spiritual truth of the Bible in its historical development, it proves its convicting power. 
What theologians call the Word of God, namely the spiritual content of the Bible, is 
an authority of freedom. It is not based on an a priori assumption of an infallible 
document or on any doctrine of inspiration. 

"Indeed, it stands that the conviction which the Word of God works in us by its 
freely presented truth becomes the basis of faith in inspiration. We are ready to 
accept the doctrines of the Bible, not because of any a priori claim to infallibility; but 
having accepted them, we may, without injury to our liberty, so rely upon them as to 
concede their practical infallibility. It is our feeling which then impels us voluntarily to 
accept the infallibility of what divine truth has become to us through the conviction 
wrought by it. We do not hold Scriptural truth to be infallible on the basis of an a 
priori, rigid, coercive demand, but conclude this from the fullness of experience in 
our own lives and in the history of the Church. By thus approaching the infallibility of 
the authority of divine truth, our ethical freedom is not violated. We feel in this way 
such infallible authority as free beings, and feel bound to submit to divine truth, 
however humanly imparted, not because it is forced upon us, but because we have 
learned to accept it.” 

The teaching of the Lutheran Church on the inspiration and authority of 
Scripture is stated by D. E. H. Klatsche, professor at Western Theological Seminary 
of the United Lutheran Church, in his recently published book Christian Symbolics, 
page 149: "The Holy Scriptures are the only standard and guide of Christian truth 
because they are the Word of God. The Lutheran Confessions offer no theory of 
inspiration, but they everywhere presuppose the fact of inspiration, namely, that the 
Holy Scriptures are inspired by the Holy Spirit. The Augsburg Confession (90), with 
reference to 1 Tim. 4:1, says: 'Should then the Holy Spirit have warned such things 
in vain?' The Apology calls the sayings of Scripture simply ‘words of the Holy Spirit’: 
‘Do they mean that the Holy Spirit does not set His word with certainty and 
deliberation, or does not know what He speaks?’ (152.) Luther says (Schmalk. Art., 
496) that the old- 
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prophets 'were holy because the Holy Spirit spoke through them’. Doctrines which 
‘no reason can comprehend are from heaven, revealed through the gospel’ (490. 
476). The Apology (100) calls the Bible the 'clear words of the Holy Spirit'. The 
Formula of Concord (1056) says that 'the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of the holy apostle, 
so earnestly commanded his church to maintain the article of Christian liberty.’ This 
inspiration can only be claimed for the original writers and not for the translators; 
therefore the original text and not the translation is the only authentic text of 
Scripture." 

The above statements are given here to show that the wing of the United 
Lutheran Church represented by D. Haas, with its denial of the inspiration and 
flawlessness of Scripture, the distinction between Scripture and God's Word, and the 
rejection of the false authority of Scripture, stands in sharp contrast to the teaching 
of the Lutheran Church and the Holy Scriptures. But the following should be pointed 
out: 1. Granted that there was no collection of the New Testament Scriptures 
circulating in early Christianity, for instance, which contained all the original 
manuscripts, what has this to do with the inspiration of these epistles? The Roman 
church was in possession of the epistle to the Romans, written by Tertius in the name 
of Paul; but they had only a copy of the epistle to the Galatians, in which there was a 
slight mistake in writing; did not Paul therefore write the epistle to the Galatians by 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit? 2 Scripture does not lose its authority by the fact that 
some churches and theologians refuse to submit to the clear word of Scripture. The 
authority of a law and the recognition of that authority are two different things. No 
criminal has ever been acquitted on the plea that he was unable to respect the 
transgressed law concerning manslaughter. (3) What does "right of private judgment" 
mean? If it means that no man has anything to command me in matters of faith, it is 
a glorious truth. But if it means that | may oppose my judgment to that of Scripture, it 
is something ungodly. Freedom from man's authority does not include freedom from 
Scripture's authority. 4. (4) Authority and coercion are not synonymous. There is 
authority to which one willingly submits. The child obeys his father, and the Christian 
his God, without speaking of compulsion. And the Christian willingly acknowledges 
the binding force of any word of God, even where his flesh resists it. 5. This is the 
consummate enthusiasm, and therefore the most unrestrained subjectivism, when 
one is willing to accept as God's word and truth only what one recognizes as such. 
6. (6) A special species of this subjectivism is to accept as the teaching of the word 
of God only that which is known to our mind. 
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corresponds to your ethical feeling. (On ethical grounds D. Haas rejects verbal 
inspiration!) Who is to decide whether your ethical feeling is the right one? And if a 
subjectivist is held up to the ethical provision of Scripture in question, he is well able 
to deny authority to that provision as not agreeing with his own ethics. (7) There 
remains little of Scripture, of God's Word. And this little must first undergo "a historical 
development" before it becomes acceptable. 

As for the fine passage from D. Klotsche's book, this should be noted. One 
often reads that Luther and the Lutheran Confessions had no theory of inspiration. 
Well, he who confesses the proposition that really all Scripture is inspired of God, 
that the word of the prophets and apostles is God's word, need not trouble himself 
about any further "theories." He has a firm doctrine. This is just the "theory" of the 
Lutheran Church, that without seeking to explain the inexplicable manner of 
inspiration, it simply declares that the holy writers wrote every word they set down 
by inspiration of the Holy Spirit. E. 


What does Article VI of the Formula of Concord teach about the 
law? 
(A conference paper.) 


§ 1. 


In this paragraph the Formula of Concord introductively points out the 
threefold benefit or use of the law. The law, as God gave it to sinful men through 
Moses, serves (1) "that by it outward discipline and respectability may be preserved 
against the wild, disobedient people"; (2) "that by it men may be brought to the 
knowledge of their sins"; (3) that when they are born again by the Spirit of God, they 
may "live and walk in the law". For a "walk in the law" the law serves the born-again 
in such a way that it shows them, who are not yet completely renewed and therefore 
still have many erroneous opinions about God's will, which come from the sinful flesh, 
"how they should walk and please God", 1 Thess. 4, 1. 

"concerning this third and last custom of the law," it is said at the close of this 
paragraph, "a controversy has arisen among some few theologians." Thus the 
Confession refers to the so-called antinomians or antinomists, Agricola and his 
followers. Their dissenting doctrine is stated in the next paragraph. 


§ 2 The antithesis of the antinomians. 
The antinomians taught "that those who are born again do not learn the new 
obedience, or in what good works they are to walk, from the law." For they are free 
through the Son of God. 
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made and become temples of his Spirit. As the sun, without being impelled, 
accomplishes its course, so also they do sua sponte, of their own will and 
premeditation, and instinctu et impulsu Spiritus Sancti, prompted and impelled to it by 
the Holy Spirit, thus also without instruction, teaching, guidance, and admonition of 
the law, what God would have them to do. This was the doctrine of the finer 
antinomians. They denied the use of the law for the born-again, and not only as a 
rule, but consequently as a mirror and bar. Their error consisted in thinking of the 
born-again as he is not in reality, namely, as such a one who is only new man. The 
cruder antinomianism, as advocated by Agricola, for example, had gone much 
further. He wanted the law banished from the Church altogether. "The ten 
commandments," it was asserted, "do not belong on the sermon seat, but on the 
council-house." "Repentance is not wrought by the law, but by the gospel." "He who 
seeks to work repentance by the law corrupts the gospel." "The gospel preaches 
repentance and forgiveness of sins." "Those must be resisted who teach that the 
gospel may be preached only to those broken by the law." "The best art of the 
Christian is to know nothing at all of the law." These are some of the sentences of 
the grosser antinomians. With them, then, the law had no place at all in God's 
Church. The gospel was to do everything, not only to work faith, but also to work 
knowledge of sin and repentance, and to teach the works of new obedience. With 
this teaching, however, neither knowledge of sin and repentance nor faith in the 
forgiveness of sins and true sanctification was possible. Hence Luther's judgment of 
antinomianism strikes the right note (St. L. XX, 1614): "They rob us not of the law, 
but of Christ." 

The aberration of the antinomians had prompted this article of the Formula of 
Concord. Our conference thought it important enough to look more closely at the 
question: What does Article VI of the Formula of Concord teach of the law? As is well 
known, Luther very often inculcates that the right separation (and of course the right 
connection) of law and gospel is not an easy art. Whoever is able to do this art well, 
he wants him to be set on top and to be called a doctor of the Holy Scriptures (St. L. 
IX, 802). Luther adds: "I experience it in myself, and see it daily in others, how difficult 
it is to distinguish between the teaching of the Law and the Gospel. Therefore it is 
important that we, by God's grace, avoid all ways of speaking by which law and 
gospel are blended together. Such ways of speaking are, for example: (1) There are 
those who preach first the law, second the gospel, third the law again. (2) 
Sanctification is essentially nothing else than faith. 3. the law in its third custom is 
gospel to the Christian. 4. the gospel 
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The gospel not only encourages and exhorts us to love, but also shows us love with 
all its works, describes it, teaches it, makes it known. 5 A walk worthy of the gospel 
is a walk as the gospel teaches, shows. 

The sentence intended as a rebuke, "There are people," etc., can hardly be 
understood in any other way than that the law may no longer be applied to a man 
who has come to faith through the law and the gospel, and has therefore been 
converted and born again. For him only the gospel remains. This will and must settle 
everything in the converted man. 

2. The sentence, "Sanctification is essentially nothing else than faith," if 
consistently held, leads not only to antinomian but also to papist aberrations. For 
since faith has nothing whatever to do with the law, either in its origin or in its 
preservation, if faith and sanctification are one and the same, the law is consequently 
displaced from sanctification; then holy walk, good works, must be known from the 
gospel, and the gospel is made law. (Antinomianism.) Further, The object of faith is 
the gracious forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake. If sanctification is essentially faith, 
it must have the same object. Then for the attainment of the forgiveness of sins, or, 
which is the same thing, for our justification, we are also dependent on the works of 
sanctification. (Papism.) The sentence does not distinguish the tree from its fruit, 
confuses cause and effect, and confounds justification and sanctification. 

3. That the law in its third usage is gospel for Christians could at best be 
rightly understood if the word gospel is taken in a very broad sense, namely in the 
figurative meaning: something one likes to hear, some pleasant message or 
teaching. Scripture and experience teach that the Christian after the new man 
delights in God's law, Ps. 1; 119; Rom. 7, 22. But if the word gospel is taken in its 
proper sense as God's message of grace to men, the law can never become gospel 
in this sense, even to the Christian. Not even the evangelical exhortations, that is, 
the exhortations addressed to Christians on the basis of the gospel ("for Christ's 
sake," "for the sake of God's mercy") to holy conduct in accordance with God's will 
revealed in the law, are "law made gospel," but are a combination of law and gospel. 

4. That the gospel not only provokes and exhorts us to love, but also shows, 
describes, and teaches us love with all its works, is true, if one understands the love 
that does such things, 
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understands God's love for us. Certainly, the incomprehensible love of God towards 
us sinners in Christ our Saviour shines out clearly from the gospel. But as soon as 
the love which the gospel shows, describes, and teaches is understood to mean the 
love of God and neighbor commanded us in God's law, the sentence becomes 
questionable. Then is attributed to the gospel what belongs to the law alone, namely, 
to show us how we ought to conduct ourselves according to God's will. Of course, 
the love of God and of Jesus Christ revealed in the Gospel is presented to us in 
Scripture as an example to be emulated. Matth. 5: "that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven"; Eph. 5, 1: "Be ye therefore the followers of God, as 
the dear children"; Eph. 4, 20. 21: "But ye have not so learned Christ, if ye have 
heard otherwise of him, and have been taught in him, how that in Jesus there is a 
righteousness"; Matth. 11: "Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me." But as soon 
as the Father in heaven, or the HER Christ, is presented to us as an example in love 
and all virtues, it is not gospel, but evangelical exhortation, thus law and gospel 
joined together. It is law which the gospel encourages and entices us to fulfill. If the 
gospel teaches love together with all its works, as we ought to do them, then surely 
the law in its third custom is superfluous and done away with. Then we should teach: 
The gospel shows Christians what right good works are; the law is no longer 
necessary for this. (Antinomianism.) Therefore let us not get into the habit of such 
talk. 

5. To understand the expression "walk worthy of the gospel" (Phil. 1, 27) in 
such a way that it means to walk as the gospel teaches is only possible if one 
includes the gospel exhortations in the gospel, thus taking the word in a broader 
sense. But if we take the word in its proper sense, and then say of the gospel that it 
shows us how we ought to walk worthy of it, then we make the gospel a new law, 
according to which we ought to arrange our walk; then the sects are right when they 
call the Golden Rule Gospel. To walk worthily of the gospel (zoditedeciiaa d€iw¢ tov 
evayyediov) means nothing else than to walk as befits those who have received the 
gospel in faith, and by such faith have become children of God. But how they ought 
to walk as the children of God, they learn not from the gospel, but from the law, as it 
is for them chiefly in the evangelical exhortations. 

In connection with this it may be mentioned that the sentence in our Catechism 
is correct: "The law shows the born-again what true good works are." That the born- 
again as such is above- 
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It is true that the head has no need of a law. But this is not denied in the sentence 
quoted from the Catechism. The sentence does not say that the one who is born 
again, inasmuch as he is a new man, needs the law as a guide. The word "born 
again" does not stand there in the sense of a new man in opposition to the old man, 
but designates the whole person of the Christian a parte potiori in opposition to the 
unregenerate, the unconverted. To the born-again alone, the Christians, the law 
shows how they are to walk godly. They alone, not the unconverted, can and will do 
God's will. 

As important as it is that the law and the gospel should be cleanly separated 
from each other on the one hand, and on the other hand always taught in right 
connection with each other, it is also important that we should speak rightly and 
unanimously concerning the third use of the law, and avoid the two extremes which 
culminate in the sentences: 1. The Christian has no need of the law at all. 2. (2) The 
Christian, even if he is a new man, still needs the law. Both sentences contradict the 
salvific doctrine. 


§ 3. 


In this paragraph we now find the thesis of the Formula of Concord opposed 
to the antithesis. 


It reads: "Although the orthodox are truly driven by the Spirit of God and thus 
do the will of God according to the inner man out of a free spirit, yet the Holy Spirit 
uses the written law to teach them, so that orthodox also learn to serve God not 
according to their own thoughts, but according to his written law and word, which is 
a certain rule and guideline of a godly life and walk, according to the eternal and 
unchanging will of God." 

In the orthodox, that is, the true believers (vere credentes), the converts, the 
Holy Spirit dwells, rules, and works. He drives them. He does not force them, but 
stimulates them, moves them to do the will of God. Thus the Christian does God's 
will from within, without being forced from without. This is the first point which our 
Confession makes clear: According to the new man, the Christian does the will of 
God "out of a free spirit," uncoerced and with pleasure. 

But how does the Christian know what God's will is? The Holy Spirit teaches 
him "from the written law," that is, from what God has revealed in his Word as his will 
for all men. To be sure, this divine will of the law is also written in the hearts of 
Christians. They are renewed by the Holy Spirit to the knowledge that they are made 
in the image of Him who created them. 
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The new man in the Christian or, what is the same, the Christian after the new man 
has the right knowledge of God and divine things, therefore also of the divine will. 
According to the new man, the Christian knows what pleases God without being 
instructed about it from without. But he also still has the old man about him, from 
which all kinds of erroneous thoughts and opinions about God's will come to him. 
Therefore our confession in this thesis justifies the fact that the Holy Spirit still uses 
the written law in teaching Christians, on the ground that Christians need to learn "to 
serve God not according to their own thoughts [which come to them from the flesh], 
but according to his written law and word." One's own thoughts here stand in contrast 
to the divine thoughts revealed in God's law and word, which are also the thoughts 
of the new man in the Christian, since according to Rom. 7:22 the Christian delights 
in God's law according to the inward man. The thesis of the Formula of Concord 
presupposes, therefore, that the Christian, besides the inward new man, still contains 
within himself another, the old man, who asserts his thoughts against God's thoughts. 
In order that the Christian may not intend to serve God according to the thoughts and 
impulses of his old man, the Holy Spirit, precisely for the sake of the old man, uses 
the written law and word for Christians as a certain rule and guideline for a godly life 
and conduct. This is the second point which our Confession makes clear: The Holy 
Spirit uses the law in Christians as a doctrine, so that they do not set out to serve 
God according to the erroneous thoughts of their flesh. 

It should be noted that our confession speaks of the law as the eternal, 
immutable will of God, immutabilis voluntas Dei. This is the will of God, which he had 
already given into the hearts of the first two human beings at creation. They were 
created in God's image, in the blessed knowledge of God and in perfect 
righteousness and holiness. So they also knew God according to His will. And their 
will was in perfect accord with God's will. They had not only the will but also the ability 
to walk in God's law. Thus their walk in the state of innocence was in all things 
according to the will of God. Therefore, the demanding and threatening form of the 
law was not necessary with them. 

The prohibition of eating of that particular tree cannot be pleaded against this. 
For this was not a part of the law given to their hearts, but a special commandment, 
an exceptional regulation, which they could not know as God's will without special 
divine revelation. That this precept was given to them in a forbidding form, and with 
a threat attached, had its 
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The reason is that the first men in the state of innocence had the posse non peccare, 
but not the non posse peccare. In virtue of their perfect free will it was possible for 
them not to sin, but the impossibility of sinning eluded them. They were not yet 
confirmed in the state of sinlessness. 

Now the law which God gave to mankind through Moses after the Fall is, as 
far as all men are concerned, the same in substance as the will of God inscribed in 
the first men. God has not changed His will as far as the moral law is concerned. It 
is and remains unchangeable for eternity. But the form of it, or the way in which this 
will of God approaches men after the Fall, has become different. Because sin came 
into the world and man, as a result of sin, not only no longer knows the will of God, 
but is also hostile to it, in short, because men have become sinful, the eternal, 
unchangeable will of God now comes to them in a different form, namely as 
something that is outside of them, foreign, territorial, demanding, threatening, 
condemning, as something that penetrates them from outside like a hostile, killing 
power, forces itself upon them. The will of God is law in the proper sense of the word 
to sinful men. This law in its legal form and with its legal demands and threats is what 
Paul means when he says Gal. 3:19: "The law is added for sin's sake." 

This difference in the form of the law and in its content is indicated by our 
Confession, when it defines the law as the eternal, unchangeable will of God, here, 
where the third custom of the law among the born-again is concerned. For only this 
content, this materia legis, comes into consideration in this doctrine, not the 
demanding, threatening form. This law, the immutable will of God, which Christians 
have in their hearts according to the new man, but which is again and again obscured 
and perverted by opinions and judgments coming from the old man, and which the 
Christian must therefore always recognize anew from the written law and word, is for 
the Christian, the born-again, the truly converted, the certain rule and guide of a 
godly life and walk. This is the main content of the thesis of our confession in this 
article. (Conclusion follows.) R. Schroth. 


Miscellany. 


Public lectures of our fellow believers in Germany. Fr. W. Osch reports on 
this in the "Freikirche": "Our Stuttgart congregation had five lectures for the days from 
January 28 to February 1 in the newspapers, on the poster pillars and on handbills. 
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displayed. The topics were: 'Has Christianity gone bankrupt?’ 'How do you think 
about Christ?' 'The Bible - God's Word or Man's Word?’ (these first three by Father 
Dr. Heinr. Koch, Berlin) 'A Free Word on the Church Question’ (by Pastor Fr. Walther, 
Erlangen) and 'The Right Ideal of Life’ (by Pastor W. Osch, Stuttgart)... . We place 
here short reports that appeared in the daily newspapers: 'Of the lecture series 
organized by the Lutheran Immanuel congregation of the unchanged Augsburg 
Confession in the hall at Lange Strasse 51, ? Dr. H. Koch, Berlin-Steglitz, gave three 
lectures. The first lecture had as its subject the question, "Has Christianity gone 
bankrupt?" The speaker turned against all substitute religions, especially against the 
occult religions of Spiritism. All substitute religions disregard the fact of sin and 
conscience, which only the one real redemption revealed to us in the Bible, the 
substitutionary satisfaction of the true God-Man JEsu Christ, can remedy. "How think 
ye of Christ? Whose son is he?" This, in the linguistic version of Luther's unaltered 
text, was the second subject. We cannot tolerate any detraction from the true deity 
of Christ. Christ is true, essential God from eternity. He who believes in him shall be 
saved by his merit. Finally, the third lecture dealt with the subject, "The Bible - God's 
Word or Man's Word?" The speaker demonstrated how everyone pretends to be 
expert in the Bible question, even though very few know the Bible. The Bible must 
be judged by its self-testimony. This self-testimony, which is also present in the 
words of the Lord Jesus Himself, is that the Bible is God's Word, and does not merely 
contain it. This was also Luther's position. A believing Christian is inwardly compelled 
by the testimony of JEsu to acknowledge the whole of Scripture as God's own Word, 
and should not be deceived by counterfeiters who want to appear Bible-believing, 
but who nevertheless take a broken position on Scripture. The last two lectures in the 
series of five lectures on Christian questions of time and life took place on Thursday 
and Friday of last week in the church hall, Lange Strasse 51, the first before an 
almost full house. Rev. Fr. Walther, of Erlangen, spoke on "A Free Word on the 
Church Question." He gave a critical review of church history and told how he himself 
had been compelled by his conscience to resign after twenty-five years of service in 
the Bavarian State Church. He then joined the Evangelical Lutheran Free Church, 
which includes the Evangelical Lutheran Immanuel congregation in Stuttgart. The 
lecture cycle on Christian questions of time and life, a kind of evangelistic week, 
organized by the Evangelical Lutheran Immanuel Church, was closed by Preacher 
Osch with a one and a half hour lecture on "The Right Ideal of Life". It was the 
speaker's concern to show the untenable nature of the ideal of life 
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The divine word is the only thing that gives man the right reason, peace and freedom 
in his heart. Only the divine Word gives man the right ground under his feet, peace 
and freedom in his heart. The Christian ideal of life may be summed up in the word 
"JEsu after!" It drives to love together with truth and to energetic service within the 
church. .. . At the close of the lecture there was an unwelcome disturbance caused 
by the surprise appearance of a speaker from the audience, who was probably from 
Sabbatarian circles.' These reports, of course, often just fail to mention the most 
important points at all. Nevertheless, everyone will recognize the progress of thought 
from Christianity in general, from the heart of Christianity to the right position on 
Scripture and the Church, and the application to one's own personal life. Fr. Dr. Koch 
was captivating by his calm, assured manner and by his many references to 
contemporary newspaper literature. But Father Walther's manner also appealed. The 
incident after the last lecture, that of the writer, was not at all injurious; for it gave us 
an opportunity to show briefly that the New Testament evangelical type of 
Lutheranism is, according to Scripture, in the right against the attempt of the 
Adventists to reimpose upon us the ceremonial law of the Old Testament. One could 
notice how the whole audience agreed with us. - What is there to speak much now 
of the success of the lectures, the blessing they left behind? Man sees only what is 
before his eyes. And that is, first of all, that the number of guests at our services is 
showing a pleasing increase. We have also received about ten addresses from those 
who want to know more about us. We have immediately put more lectures by the 
pastor of the congregation in place of the next three Bible studies, which would have 
followed on the following Wednesdays. The topics were, "How did the Old Testament 
come into being?" "Judgments of God and Man," and, "How do the church and the 
sect differ in truth? Of course, we were only able to draw very modest attention to 
these lectures as part of our Bible studies. The great cold was only a hindrance to 
attendance; nevertheless we are glad that we ventured to make the attempt at once. 
We can only advise our dear sister congregations to make a greater public 
appearance in God's name. " F.P. 

The "grounding" of the Lutheran Church. A communication of the 
"Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Convention" rightly states: "It is so 
important for our entire church development that we realize that our confession is not 
primarily or even exclusively for the Germans, but that it is an essential foundation of 
the Christian church in Germany. 
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in all the world and among all peoples. Therefore, it must be our goal not only to 
preserve our Lutheran fellow believers of German nationality their church at home 
and abroad, but also to make the church of the pure proclamation of the Word and 
the administration of the sacraments, which has been mown in accordance with its 
purpose, down-to-earth everywhere. In an extraordinarily significant way came the 
understanding of the universality of the Christianity purified by D. Martin Luther in a 
lecture by the Copenhagen University professor Dr. th. Jérgensen at the World 
Convention in Eisenach in 1923, where the Danish scholar said, among other things: 
'The longer | occupy myself with D. Martin Luther, the more often | have the feeling 
that he was a Dane’. The view that our church and its confession are common 
property of all nations has recently been voiced in a similar way by the Hungarian 
side. From this point of view, it is to be welcomed with gratitude and joy when we can 
observe signs of the Evangelical Lutheran Church becoming native and down-to- 
earth in various parts of the world. We find them in China, in South Africa, in India 
and in Argentina, among others. Recently, an Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Japanese tongue and nationality has also begun to develop. Here, too, we see how 
the individual life activities of the church interlock in organically well-knit 
congregations, in missions and diaspora care, and how, on the basis of one 
confession, they strive across language and people and states and borders toward 
one goal. Its attainment is in God's hands alone; but let us always keep it firmly in 
view in all our ecclesiastical thinking and doing, and do all our work near and far sub 
specie aeternitatis." - What is here pronounced is, after all, quite self-evident, and also 
involuntarily asserts itself in practice. In the previous number of "Lehre und Wehre" a 
number of sayings were communicated concerning the nature and value of Luther's 
Small Catechism. In one statement, it is true, there was talk of "a very peculiar 
revelation of German spirit and German kind" in Luther's Catechism. But it was not 
meant so seriously. The one who made the statement, the Bishop of Saxony, wanted 
to bring to the catechism celebration only those of his country children "who would 
be more distant from the content of the catechism. But because nowadays "German" 
Christianity, religion, etc., still haunts some minds, even in countries other than 
Germany, "Lehre und Wehre" nevertheless allowed itself the remark: "The Bishop of 
Saxony emphasizes decidedly too strongly 'the German spirit and the German 
manner’ of Luther's catechism. The Reformer of the Church, awakened by God, is 
given not only to the German people, but to all those 'who sit and dwell on the earth, 
and to all heathen, and kindreds, and tongues, and nations,’ and spoke with a loud 
voice: Fear God, and give glory to him, for the time of his judgment is come; and 
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pray to Him who made heaven and earth and sea and the fountains of waters! 
Therefore, as soon as they are able, our missionaries translate Luther's German 
Catechism into the languages of the country in which they have their field of labor, if 
such translations do not already exist." The church work of the Missouri Synod in 
South America is only a little over twenty-five years old, and yet we are already 
working there in three languages, German, Portuguese, and Spanish. Our workers, 
trained in North America, are proficient in English. But because they want to behave 
"down-to-earth" in South America, they adapt themselves to down-to-earth languages 
and work in the three languages mentioned. F. P. 

Dislike of rote learning. In the "Deutsche Lehrerzeitung" (German Teachers’ 
Newspaper) of March 29th of this year we find the following announcement: "The city 
school board of Halle reports that the city superintendency has informed him of the 
following in response to his inquiry: "It is generally complained that the secure 
memory material of the confirmands is considerably less than in former times, and 
this applies to the confirmands of all types of schools. We beg to take this first as a 
statement of a fact, and not as a complaint against the school. In our own lessons we 
have to convince ourselves again and again that sayings, hymns, and catechisms, 
which we have treated in detail and which have been carefully practiced, have after 
a time completely or almost completely disappeared from the memory of the children, 
and that the statement is made: "We have not yet had that. There is unmistakably a 
weakness here in the present young generation of the metropolis. While on the 
average the mental agility of the children, the ability to judge, the ability to express 
themselves orally and to some extent in writing, is greater than it used to be, the 
certainty of their memory knowledge is quite astonishingly low, and not only in 
religious matters. There are a large number of confirmands who cannot say the saying 
‘Thus God loved the world' without offence. Of 'Ein' feste Burg’ many (not all) could 
say the first verse, but not the other verses. A child can say all of ‘Out of deep trouble’; 
few can say all of "Thou shalt direct thy ways’. No child can do the explanation of the 
commandments. (Individual exceptions remain.) A school is often conspicuous for the 
knowledge of its children. The explanation of the first article sits after some repetition. 
The explanation of the second article is unknown to very many. Unknown is the third 
article (the third, fourth and fifth principal naturally). But the biblical story is also 
unknown to an astonishing degree. There are well 'reminiscences,' in German 
fragments of memory, there, but they are uncertain, obscure, and jumbled. One would 
be quite mistaken if one were to conclude from this that the school has not treated 
these materials or has not treated them sufficiently. The same thing happens to us in 
the repetition at the end with the material that was taught in confirmation classes at 
the beginning. 
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are treated at the beginning. The question arises, however, as to the cause of this 
deficiency, which we regard as a dangerous one. On the one hand, we see the 
reason for it in the restless hustle and bustle of modern city life, which brings an 
overabundance of impressions to the children, one of which quickly blurs the other, 
so that the impressions are not really absorbed, assimilated, digested, and thus do 
not pass into the secure possession of the child's life. On the other hand, however, 
we must ask whether the present way of running schools and of education in the 
parental home sufficiently recognizes this danger and works against it according to 
plan. We might think that too much cinema, with its very fleeting impressions and 
sports, can be a hindrance to the children's ability to gather and deepen their minds. 
But the fact that in the present method of schooling the exercise of memory in general 
takes a back seat, to great detriment, has been expressed with great emphasis and 
regret by teachers of all kinds of schools at the Synod. Our wishes must be that the 
present method of schooling as a whole (not merely with regard to religious subject 
matter) should again more strongly recognize and bring to bear the importance of 
memory and of secure memory subject matter, and that in religious subject matter at 
least a minimum of secure knowledge of the core sayings and the core hymns and 
of some of the main pieces of the Catechism (the third article and the explanation of 
the first and second articles) should be securely acquired by the majority of the 
children; likewise in Biblical History, without any thought being given to memorizing 
the Biblical stories." - An aversion to memorization is also noticeable in our circles. 
F. P. 

Funeral Orations. Under this heading we read in the "Ev.Lutherische 
Freikirche": "The father of Frederick the Great, the Prussian King Frederick William 
|, determined as point 10 in his last will that a funeral sermon be held for him in all 
the churches of his country a fortnight after his death, and also prescribed the text 
for it; he even determined the hymnal song to be sung in this service. Moreover, he 
determined, "Not a word shall be remembered of my life and walk, but the people 
shall be told that | have forbidden such expreB."" "In general, | am not to be despised 
in such funeral sermons, but neither am | to be praised." When he added that he 
wanted to tell his people that he died as a poor sinner who sought mercy from God 
and his Saviour, this was probably not just a pious figure of speech. The "Neue 
Sachsische Kirchenblatt," from which this is taken, adds still further, "This instruction 
about his commemoration of the dead has certainly much of note for us also." Old 
Kleist-Retzow, a Pomeranian nobleman of the last century, is reported to have said 
of funeral sermons, "Funeral sermons are preached on which the living die. " F. 
Ps 
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How the St. Louis Civic Union wants to help family and community life. This 
union, according to the report of a St. Louis daily, has heard a lecture protesting 
against motion picture representations "which poison the minds of young girls and 
children and awaken in them false ideas about what concerns family life and the 
relation of children to their parents. Members of the Civic Union, who have become 
acquainted with the nation's mothers through numerous home visits and have heard 
their views, unanimously testify that they regard the modern movie as the enemy of 
family life and as the troublemaker who comes between mothers and children. But it 
is not only our native life that is endangered by immoral pictures; it is also frequently 
the case that foreign nations are put in a false light or exposed to ridicule by pictures 
that are shown here. All such damage should be made known in wide circles by 
pamphlets, so that public opinion may bring its influence to bear in such a way that 
the producers [of such films] will be forced to turn to other fields." Film production is 
a business, and business, as we know, depends on demand. "Public opinion" now 
gets about the film goods it demands. Now if our St. Louis Civic Union could so 
influence "public opinion" by lectures and pamphlets as to make it desire a better 
commodity from the film producers, something would be gained for civic 
respectability. But we fear that the motion picture theaters will prove as irreformable 
as other public theaters. F..P. 
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Proceedings of the Twentieth Convention of the Oregon and Washington 
District of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. 1928. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price: 25 Cts. 

Although this Synodal Report appears with an English title, the paper is offered in 
German. Fr. F. Ritz was the speaker, and his topic was the important doctrine of call to the 
preaching ministry. The following leading sentences give us some idea of the thoughts here 
presented: I. What is the sacred office of preaching? A. Not a human, but a divine institution, 
which has to do B. with the public preaching of the gospel and the administration of the holy 
sacraments for the purpose of beatifying men. C. God has given the authority to conduct the 
ministry of preaching in the church to His church, and to each local church. II. How does one 
get into the preaching office? What makes a pastor a pastor? A. Not what is taught about it 
by a. the Roman, b. the Greek Catholic, c. the Episcopalian, d. the Presbyterian, e. the 
Methodist, and other zealots, but solely B. the legitimate calling of the Christian 
congregation. C. Whom the church lawfully calls, God places in the preaching office. III. 
Whom may a church call according to God's Word? Not wives, nor false prophets, but those 
who 8. hold to the word of God, are doctrinal, and have a good reputation even among those 
who find outside. C. Where such people are taken from. A. 
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From the dock to the cathedra. Portrait of the life of the German-American 
theologian D. Georg Stéckhardt. Drawn by D. Otto Willkomm. New title edition with 
a number of pictures. Price: 60 Cts. Published by Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau, 
Saxony. To be obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Not only the former students of Blessed D. Stéckhardt, but also many others will be 
pleased that this biography appears in a new edition. Among the theologians through whom 
God has richly blessed the American Lutheran Church and then also fellow believers in other 
parts of the world, D. Stéckhardt occupies a prominent place. Apart from his personal 
orthodoxy and piety, the high reputation he still enjoys is based on two things in particular. 
He was once an excellent interpreter of Scripture, who was able, like few others, to penetrate 
the meaning of the words of the prophets and apostles and to unfold them. Whoever was 
allowed to listen to his exegesis or to his sermons in church, sat at a fresh and mighty bubbling 
spring. What a wealth of glorious thoughts contained in the divine Word was spread out by 
him before the hearers like a flowery meadow! What is here attested of his oral discourse is 
equally true of his many and eminent writings. The other reason why Stockhardt's name is 
mentioned with reverence - and here we think especially of his earlier students - is that he 
possessed a gift for teaching and knew how to urge his students to diligent work and to inspire 
them with enthusiasm for their studies. Many a student who had avoided Greek and Hebrew 
at the Gymnasium trembled, however, at the thought of Stéckhardt's oral and written 
examinations; for he was inexorable in his demands, and one was not allowed to come to him 
with fibs. But this strictness had a very salutary effect and is now remembered with gratitude 
on all sides. - About this in many respects peculiar man, in whom the church possessed such 
a delicious gift of God, all kinds of interesting and valuable information is given in the present 
book by describing his life and his importance for the church. The title refers to the important 
episode in Stockhardt's life, when he was put on trial because of his testimony against the 
pernicious errors that had penetrated the national church. God so ordained that his opponents 
could not cool their chops at him; for before the actual trial took place, Stéckhardt received 
an appointment to the congregation of Zum Heiligen Kreuz in St. Louis, which he also 
obeyed. The details are told in this book in as much detail as space permits. The author, D. 
Willkomm, was already an intimate friend of the blessed Stéckhardt at the university and 
then remained in continuous contact with him by letter after the latter's move to America, a 
relationship that was nourished by a visit of the author to America and by several visits of 
Stéckhardt to Germany. But not only are we dealing here with a biography written by a 
competent hand, but it soon becomes apparent that the honored author wishes to encourage 
his readers to be faithful to God's Word and to hold fast to Lutheran doctrine as we observe 
it in Stéckhardt. In telling his stories, which are truly beautiful and attractive, he always 
directs our gaze to the one thing that is needed. For this reason, too, this book is highly 
recommended. 

A. 

Published by Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau, Saxony: 

1. D. Martin Luther's 1929 Large Catechism. with Luther's picture. 4th edition. In 
three editions. Paperback: 90 ps.; hardcover: LL. 1.30; in large type, clothbound: M. 
2.80. 

2. The Small Catechism of D. Martin Luther's. In three editions. In vest pocket size, 
stapled: 30 Ps.; clothbound: 60 Pf.; 24 pages octavo: 20 Pf. 

These are beautiful, comfortable editions of the two catechisms of D. Martin Luther, 
about which we can rejoice. In his advertisement, the esteemed publisher points out that the 
very first communication about Luther's catechism came from Wittenberg to Zwickau four 
hundred years ago. Our wish is that Zwickau may now also play an important part in the 
dissemination of the "Layman's Bible." A. 
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D. Martin Luther's Small Catechism for Home, School and Church. With pictures 
of German masters with text. Newly edited by Lic. theol. Rudolf Célle. Price: M. 
90. (Cheap bulk prices.) Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen. 


A highly refined edition of the gem of the Reformation. The decoration, especially also 
the pictures, which are by excellent masters, will fill with delight every one who takes the 
book in hand. A. 


Man's First Disobedience. An Interpretation and Defense of the Biblical Narrative of 
the Fall of Man. By Leander S. Keyser, A. M., D. D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Hamma Divinity School, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. The 
Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. Price: 75 Cts. To be obtained from 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Against the attacks of modern theologians and critics, V.Keyser defends the account of 
the Fall as it is presented to us in Gen. 3. It must be said that the author's work is well done, 
and only rarely will one be able to disagree with him. When the author discusses the freedom 
of the human will, the question involuntarily comes to the reader, Does D. Keyser mean that 
the natural man is free in spiritual things after the fall? Adam and Eve originally had a free 
will, possunt non peccare; but of the natural man after the fall, according to Scripture, it is 
true: non potest non peccare, because the very will is depraved and evil. In reference to the 
remarks p. 47 f. one asks: Is it really because of this that Adam and Eve had to be subjected 
to a temptation, a trial ("an opportunity to choose between right and wrong"), in order to 
show that they were free personalities? Surely this is mere speculation and should have been 
labeled as such. A. 


A History of Christian Missions in China. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 930 pages 6*X9%, bound in cloth with gilt title. 
Price $5.00. 


This is a comprehensive history of the Christian mission in China, such as, to our 
knowledge, has never been so thoroughly treated in the English language. In the German 
language a side piece to this is Richter's "History of the Christian Church in China" which 
we reviewed in this journal last year (L. u. W. 74,115); but the material covered in this work 
is even more comprehensive and rich. German, English, and French sources have been used, 
and notably the last 150 years have been treated. The book goes to the end of the year 1926, 
because then the complete material was over. The author was himself a missionary in China 
and is now Professor of Misfion Studies and Oriental History at Yale University. Some years 
ago we happened to meet him at a scholarly meeting here in St. Louis, and even then got the 
impression that he had an extraordinary command of this field. This impression was 
confirmed when we read this work, which we have not yet finished. The publishers' claim 
that it will be the authoritative work on the Christian mission in China for the next twenty 
years may well be fulfilled. We looked to see if he had mentioned Our China Mission, and 
found that he had given it briefly, but quite correctly; but we could not believe our eyes when 
we found among the sources also mentioned the little booklet in our Men and Missions 
Series Our China Mission. We said to ourselves that if an author takes into account even 
such small, undemanding literature, he will certainly do it thoroughly and according to a sure 
method, and we find this fully confirmed in the book itself. The bibliography comprises 55 
pages, and the index, which is naturally especially valuable for such a work, comprises 30 
pages. The judgment, so far as we have seen, is cautious and moderate, although again, by 
its very nature, the work deals with all Christian missions, including the Roman Catholic 
mission. In this it cannot be otherwise than that one also finds some remarks and judgments 
which one cannot subscribe to; but for all things purely historical the work remains a 
treasure-house. L.F. 
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Stories of Hymn Tunes. By Frank J. Metcalf. The Abingdon Press, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 224 pages 5X8, bound in cloth with gilt title. Price: 
$1.50. 


We could not say that this book has any special value, although there is some 
information that is not accessible to everyone. However, it is too lightly worked, and the 
selection of tunes discussed shows no ecclesiastical understanding. The author has treated 
101 English church tunes, each on about 1“ page. The many blank spaces found in the book 
could very well have been utilized and thus the book sold more cheaply. But these are 
externalities. More serious is the fact that of the 101 tunes the author has selected 54 by 
American composers, 34 by English composers, and only 13 by composers of other 
countries. He himself remarks that the popularity of English composers seems to become 
greater than that of American composers. Quite rightly; for among all the American 
composers only Lowell Mason stands out to some extent, while the tunes of the Englishmen 
W. H. Monk, John B. Dykes, Sir John Stainer, and others are decidedly better. The writer 
has used seven American hymnals for selection, but even there he has not chosen the best. 
He has indeed discussed Luther's "Ein' feste Burg," also Kocher's "As with Gladness Men 
of Old," but the other German choral composers, such as Walther, Nicolai, Criiger, Ebeling, 
etc., are all passages. He did perform Haydn with his "Austrian hymn" ("Gott erhalte Franz, 
den Kaiser"), Beethoven and Spohr, but these were not ecclesiastical composers. In the 
remarks there are otherwise many good and correct remarks. He rightly points out that the 
melody "Schénster HErr JEsu" is not really a crusader song, but is only found in a Silesian 
folk song book from 1842. He often hints that the names under which the English church 
tunes go are often chosen quite arbitrarily, and to the examples which he gives of this we 
might add a characteristic one, told us some years ago by Prof. Augustine Smith of Boston, 
who is striving for better tunes and better understanding of church music, after a lecture 
which we overheard. In the revision of the Methodist Hymnal, a rather lively tune, "a 
strenuous tune," was also included. It was intended to give this tune the name "Roosevelt," 
because Roosevelt was then considered the great advocate of the "strenuous life," but finally 
agreed to call the tune "Theodore," and so it now stands in the Methodist Hymnal. The 
writer also relates the manner in which sometimes hymnological and liturgical indications 
arise and propagate. In some American hymnals the tune "Foundation" to the hymn "How 
Firm a Foundation" is attributed to Anne Steele. Now Anne Steele was a well-known 
poetess, from whom we also have a number of songs in our English hymnal; but no one 
knows that she also composed, at least not for the public, and the melody "Foundation" is 
much better described as an "American spiritual" and probably originated in the same way 
as the "Negro spirituals" originated in our country. Yet it is always stated that Anne Steele 
was the composer. Metcalf now demonstrates how this statement came about. In the hymnal 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, about forty years ago, the tune "Foundation" 
was presented on the lower half of a page, and followed a song by Anne Steele, whose name, 
as is usually the case in English hymnals, was given below the song, while the name of the 
composer was given above the song. Now on the page in question the space was so short that 
the name of Anne Steele was moved very close to the place where the composer's name is 
wont to stand, and some one who copied or used this song mistook her name for the 
composer's, and so the error has gone on from book to book. The writer cites as one of his 
chief sources for English tunes the Historical Edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern, a 
very valuable work indeed. It is well known that this English collection has had the widest 
circulation ever experienced by any collection of hymns. Even before the World War no less 
than 60 million copies of it are said to have been circulated. But we would like to take a 
closer look at 
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this occasion, because the question of English hymnody must occupy our Synod more and more 
in the years to come, references to the best reference work not only for all English hymns, but 
for the hymns of the whole world, including the German and the early church ones - Julian's 
excellent Dictionary of Hymnology. L. F. 


The Effective College. By a Group of American Students of Higher 
Education. Edited by Robert Lincoln Kelly. Association of American Colleges, 
111 Fifth Ave, New York. 302 pages 6X9, bound in cloth with gilt title. Price: 
H2.00. 

About five years ago Dr. Robert L. Kelly, then Executive Secretary beg Council of 
Church Boards of Education, published a unique and valuable work by its compilation and 
comparison, "Theological Education in America. A study of 161 theological schools in 
the United States and Canada," which we displayed and reviewed at that time in the 
"Lutheran" (Vol. 80, p. 390). Kelly is now Permanent Executive Officer ber Association of 
American Colleges, and about a year ago followed up the above-mentioned work, in which a 
number of well-known American institutional presidents, deans, and teachers treat of the 
American college and its institutions. The book is divided into nine parts and has 26 chapters in 
all. These nine parts deal with: 1. Ideals for the Effective College. 2. the Effective College 
Curriculum. "3. faculty-student Relationships. 4. effective teaching. 5. the Promotion 
of Scholarship. 6. music and arts of design. 7. religion in the Effective College. 8. 
financing the effective college. 9. The College of the Future. Among the staff are the 
following well-known educators: F. Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore College; F. D. 
Macmillan, President of Wells College; M. Mason, President of Chicago University; C. C. Little, 
until recently President of the State University of Michigan; A. L. Jones, Director of Admissions 
of Columbia University; A. L. Lowell, President of Harvard University, and twenty other scholars 
and schoolmen. A wealth of questions concerning the establishment and management of a 
college are treated, and though we cannot adopt much of them in our institutional system, 
because our circumstances are very different, yet these expositions will be read with interest, 
and some things may be taken from them. We will mention a few of these questions: Criticism 
of the College Curriculum. Entrance Requirements. Examinations. Faculty Advisers. 
Faculty-student Cooperation. Library. Research as a Method of Teaching. Student 
Activities. Quality of Presentday Teaching. Tutorial System. A bibliography is often 
included at the end of the chapters. L. F. 


Life, death and - then? Lectures on the meaning of life and death. By Prof. D. Dr. E. 
Dennert. Third, completely revised and greatly increased edition of the paper "Is 
there life after death?" Adolf Klein Publishing House, Leipzig p. 3, Kantstrasse 75. 
Price: paperback, M. 10; hardback, M. 11.50. 

Most readers of "Lehre und Wehre" will know Dr. Dennert by name, for he is an 
outstanding writer of the present day who is particularly concerned with the fight against 
materialism. In this work, too, he attacks this monster with powerful blows, so that one often 
has great pleasure in the blows of this Hercules. The philosophers and researchers who see 
in man only a highly developed animal and declare the belief in immortality to be a mere 
delusion are here splendidly refuted. Dr. Dennert provides us here, as it were, with a 
philosophy of the universe, and specifically of the macrocosm and the microcosm. His 
thoughts and expositions often remind one of Plato in their generosity. As far as scientificity 
is concerned, Dr. Dennert seems to be of the highest order. Admittedly, when he leaves the 
field of reason and experience, he also slips. Thus, for example, in discussing the meaning of 
Christ's death, he purely rejects the "punishment or so-called blood theory," although he 
honestly admits that the New Testament teaches reconciliation through Christ's suffering and 
death. How hazy, however, his own view of this is, may be seen by his own 
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Words show (p. 283 f.): "I take the matter as follows: By an evil deed we have not only 
transgressed the moral law of the holy lawgiver, but we have also violated the love of our 
divine Father. This can and must be done by taking upon ourselves the inevitable 
consequences of the deed. But the second, the violation of God's fatherly love, cannot be 
eliminated by this. On the contrary, this demands a change of heart on our part, and a 
forgiving grace on God's part - a concept known only to Christianity. That this can be granted 
to us, however, is proved to us by the death of Christ in love, as the only one who has brought 
us and exemplified the perfect moral law. We are here confronted with the greatest and 
deepest mystery of religious life: even forgiving grace must have an order and a symbol if it 
is not to be abandoned to arbitrariness. Let us be content with this: there are things so delicate 
and fine that they are infallibly destroyed by brooding and by the sharp probe of criticism, 
like a fine fabric by the clumsy hand of a child. Thither belongs the mystery of grace and 
redemption." To mention one more: In discussing the question whether all men will after all 
come to blessed communion with God, or whether there will be eternally damned, our author 
says (p. 357): This question "certainly belongs also to the so-called adiaphora, that is, to 
things at first incidental to our faith. Each one, therefore, may come to terms with it in his 
own way." That the sayings of Scripture on this point are clear should be admitted by every 
one who has compared the passages dealing with death and judgment without prejudice. Thus 
our final verdict on this work is: philosophically (that word taken in its broader sense) 
magnificent, theologically deficient. A. 


Lutheran Mission Yearbook for the Year 1929. Published on behalf of the Mission 
Conference in Saxony by W. Gerber. 42nd year. Leipzig, published by H. G. 
Wallmann. Price: M. 2. 


The "Lutheran Mission Yearbook" is well known as a work that orientates about the 
mission work of the German mission societies and also brings articles worth reading about 
mission work. This time the book contains the following articles: "The World-Historical 
Hour" by Landesbischof Dr. Tolzien; "The Becoming of a Lutheran Church in South Africa" 
by Mission Director liic. G. Dahlquist; "The Finnish Mission in Amboland, Southwest 
Africa" by Mission Director M. Tarkkanan; "The Neuendettelsau Mission Work and 
Evangelical Lutheran Piety" by Mission Director Dr. Eppelein; "Dr. Karl Paul as a Lutheran 
Mission and Church Man" by Prof. Dr. Opke; "A Strange Trait of Norwegian Mission Life" 
by Emil Birkeli. "Rundschau: I. The German Lutheran Mission in the Year 1927-28. II. The 
Lutheran Missions of Scandinavia in 1927-28. III. Lutheran Mission to the Jews." There then 
follows, with detailed statistics, a survey of all German Lutheran misfion societies at the end 
of 1927, as well as a survey of non-German Lutheran misfion activity on earth for the same 
date. A bibliography of mifsions provides information on new publications in the field of 
mission literature. Finally, there is a section, titled: "Appendix of the Saxon Misfion 
Conference." The book contains much that is stimulating and worth reading. The doctrinal 
position taken is not always the sound Lutheran one. A. 


Our Emperor. Memories of Emperor Wilhelm II by D. Ludwig Schneller. H. G. Wallmann- 
Verlag, Leipzig. Price: M. 1. 


The author writes in the preface: "The following memories of our Emperor were 
published in the autumn of 1926 as part of my book "King's Memories". As a result of very 
numerous suggestions from readers, the second part, dealing with Emperor Wilhelm II, 
appears herewith separately in a cheap popular edition. The following are the chapter 
headings: "The Wedding; The Emperor in Jerusalem; An Imperial Visit to Cologne; In 
America; The Fall of the Empire; House Doorn; First Encounters with the Imperial Couple; 
In the Smoking Room; A Walk through the Park; Empress Hermine; Conversations on 
Footpaths; The Faithful of Doorn." Further notice of the work is probably not necessary here. 

A. 
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The Book of the Fathers. With the collaboration of Dr. Hermann Faber, Lic. Walter 
Lehmann and D. Dr. Rudof Otto edited by Dr. Wilhelm Knevels, Heidelberg. 
Volume |. Adolf Klein Publishers, Leipzig p. 3. Price: Softcover, M. 6; Hardcover, 
M. 7.50. 

In this peculiar work we are offered passages from the writings of outstanding German 
writers to be read "in the weekly services and in the early and evening services on Sundays". 
Home devotions are also envisaged. There is not a section for every Sunday or feast day of 
the church year, but only for the most principal ones. The reader is astonished when he opens 
the book and finds represented there not only Bengel, Brenz, and Luther, but also Goethe, 
Fichte, Schiller, and Jean Paul. Even Kant must make a contribution, though a note says: "The 
words here chosen may, even where the Christian will not be able entirely to agree with them, 
stand in the light of Dan. 12:3." It then no longer surprises the reader that he discovers 
Schleiermacher and BOhme among the greats consulted. How sad that the people should be 
thus drawn away from the Holy Scriptures, and be instructed to seek the satisfaction of their 
religious needs in fine literature! A. 


The publishing house C. Ludwig Ungelenk, Dresden 24 and Leipzig, has sent us 
Christentum und Wissenschaft, a monthly journal. Price: M. 10 the year. - The January 
number contains an article by Pros. D. W. Stérk in Jena on the subject of "Volkskirche, 
Gemeinschaftskirche, Bekenntniskirche" and a lecture by Werner Wiesner in Halle on "Karl 
Barth und die kirchliche Verkiindigung," also some notices for the church chronicle and 
finally reviews of new publications in the field of theology, philosophy and related 
disciplines. - The February number provides a fine article by D. August Hardeland in Kropp 
on "Luther's Catechism" and another article by D. Leonhard Rost, Privatdozent at the 
University of Berlin, on "Jeremiah's Opinion on the Foreign Policy of Kings Josiah and 
Jehoiakim," which is again followed by Chronicle and book reviews. A. 
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|. America. 

From the Synod. The District Conference of Trivandrum, South India, urgently 
requests that more workers be sent. It is stated in the Conference Report, inter alia: 
"The area in the immediate vicinity of Trivandrum is insufficiently occupied. There is 
a shortage of native and white labourers. That there is a lack of native crew is a result 
of the lack of White workers who are theologically trained in America and who take 
over the training of native workers. Likewise the field in North Travancore is woefully 
insufficiently manned, where work was commenced under favorable conditions 
among the Earavas a year and a half ago. " F.P. 

Lutheran urban and rural population. According to a report in the last News 
Bulletin of the U. L. C.., 54.7 per cent lived in 1925 
of our national population is urban and 45.3 percent is rural. Among the Lutheran 
synods there are great differences in the proportion of the urban to the rural 
population. The Icelandic Synod is almost exclusively rural; of its members, 94.5 
percent live in the countryside and only 5.5 percent in the city. The Finnish Apostolic 
Synod is 77 percent rural. The Norwegian Lutheran Church is three quarters 
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rural. The Slovak Synod of the Synodal Conference is the most urban, with 82.5 
percent of its members living in the cities. Next to it is the United Lutheran Church, 
which is 67.3 percent urban. The Missouri Synod is 45.4 percent rural, while the 
rural figure for the Wisconsin Synod is 52 percent. The Ohio Synod is 54.9 percent 
urban and the Buffalo Synod is 53.4 percent. The lowa Synod, with only 28.9 percent 
urban members, is one of the most rural of all Lutheran synods, "which," as the 
Church Gazette notes, "is, indeed, much talked about in our circles, and which is 
more and more deplored." This statistic is important for our work in the field of Inner 
Mission. J.T. M. 

Not a shred of evidence. According to a notice in the "Christl. Apologist", Dr. 
Austin H. Clark of the National Museum of the United States has recently declared 
himself against evolutionism. He writes: "There is not the slightest evidence that any 
of the larger groups of animals evolved from another. Each is a specific complex of 
animals, more or less related to the others, but appearing as a special and distinctive 
creation." The "Apologist" then goes on to say, "The scholar strongly opposes the 
view that man came from an ape-like ancestor; he maintains that man appeared 
suddenly on earth as he looks today, the product of a special creation. Dr. Clark 
sees no evidence at all in the fragments of bones on which anthropologists base 
their view of a missing link between ape and man. They are, he says, the bones 
either of apes or of men, though certain fossils, if more complete, might prove to be 
abnormalities which came into existence before man appeared, but could not hold 
their own in their environment." So speaks a man whose reputation as a researcher 
and scientist is recognized here and abroad. It is not evolutionism but the Biblical 
account of creation that finds confirmation everywhere in nature. J.T. M. 

The Power of the Roman Press. "The total circulation of Roman Catholic 
newspapers and periodicals in this country," writes the "Lutheran Herald,” "is about 
seven millions. The address book of the Roman Catholic press gives 291 
newspapers and magazines. However, only 248 of them had sent in their information 
before the report went to the press. Nevertheless, the circulation of the 248 totaled 
6,647,066. The other 43 papers would certainly add a quarter of a million to the 
number reported by the 248. Nine of the 291 newspapers and magazines listed are 
published daily, while 106 are published weekly and 127 semi-monthly. The 
remainder appear, as follows: thrice a week 1, semiweekly 3, monthly 9, bimonthly 
5, quarterly 26, semiannually 1, annually 2, and biennially 1. 206 of the 291 sheets 
appear in the English language, 18 German, 15 Bohemian, 15 Polish, 9 Italian, 9 
French, 4 Ukrainian, 3 Lithuanian, 3 Slovenian, 2 Spanish, 2 Ruthenian, 1 Magyar, 
1 Slovak, 1 Japanese, and 2 are for the blind." That the Roman Church exercises 
besides this a quite sinister influence over the secular press need not be particularly 
mentioned. J.T. M. 
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Il. Abroad. 


About the congregation in Bochum, which is connected with the Ev.-Luth. 
Free Church in Saxony and other states, it says in the "Freikirche" of March 3: "The 
name Bochum has gained a special meaning for us Lutherans. Here God has 
created a confessional congregation and up to now has preserved it by His power 
and grace, the Lutheran Kreuzgemeinde, in the center of which stands the Lutherhof. 
It is a mighty thing when God separates a large congregation from the present 
"people's church" of Germany, which has no confession at all, in the midst of which 
He places His pure Word on the lampstand, where His Word then wins one victory 
after another. And that is what he did in Bochum. We, who have visited this, our 
youngest congregation, for the first time, have perceived with special joy what God 
has done there. We all know what difficult struggles this, our largest congregation, 
has had to go through in the short time of its existence. But we have learned: -Yet 
shall the city of God remain fine merry." Now our congregation in Bochum can build 
itself up in peace, for which we sincerely wish and pray for its happiness. The church 
visitation by our District Praeses on the Sunday before our conference bore witness 
to the fact that the congregation stands on a solid foundation and is now being built 
on this foundation, which is Jesus Christ in the Word. The youth of the Bochum 
congregation, as well as the congregation as a whole, were especially blessed in 
those days by the recreational activities organized by the Youth League, with their 
instructive lectures and sermons. The numerous women's association, which 
welcomed us as guests in the new, spacious parish hall and kindly entertained us, 
testified to us how God's kingdom is close to their hearts. All the many wives and 
mothers gladly listened to a story about our orphanage and showed their love for 
this missionary work by making a special collection. A large church choir, under 
expert direction, gladdened our hearts by very fine presentations. The trombone 
cause also took root in the new congregation." According to the parochial report of 
the Free Church in Saxony, etc., St., the congregation in Bochum numbers 1,942 
souls, 1,367 communicant and 557 voting members. The pastors are Heinrich 
Stallmann and A. Kerlé. F.P. 

In communion of faith with the Synod in Saxony are, among others, St. in 
Thuringia, the congregations of Altengesees-Lothra, P. J. Hachenberger; also in 
Thuringia, the congregations of Renthendorf-Gera, P. Th. Peterson; in Heide 
(Holstein), P. H. Speck; in Frankfort a. M. Dr. Vaconius and parish. F. P. 

A St. Louis German daily newspaper reports about the school system of the 
"minorities" in Prussia: "In Prussia a few weeks ago a decree was issued for the 
school system of the minorities, which contains provisions that signify an 
extraordinary progress and can serve as a model for a free minority school system 
for all of Europe. The essential content of the new Prussian ordinances is as follows: 
For the determination of a person's national affiliation the principle of confession is 
decisive, which is still not granted in most European states. Every German citizen 
who identifies himself as belonging to a national minority 
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must be treated as such by the authorities. His confession may neither be verified 
nor disputed. Their civic rights may not be impaired in any way as a result of this 
confession. Furthermore, minorities may establish private minority schools without 
restriction, the existence of which is tied only to the guarantee of regular school 
attendance. If these schools reach a certain number of pupils, they receive state 
subsidies; if they exist for three consecutive years, they are maintained entirely by the 
state. In addition, there shall still be the possibility of establishing minority folk schools 
entirely from State funds. These provisions correspond to complete cultural autonomy 
in the field of education, since the members of the minorities in question do not have 
to pay any state subsidies. 

The new regulation fully meets the wishes of the Association of National Minorities 
in Germany, which includes the Polish, Danish, Wendish and Lithuanian minorities in 
Germany. With the new regulation, the wishes expressed by the Association of 
National Minorities in Germany, which includes the Polish, Danish, Wendish and 
Lithuanian minorities in Germany, are fully fulfilled. This regulation of the cultural rights 
of the minorities in Prussia puts the leadership of German foreign policy in a position 
now to be able to press with greater emphasis at the League of Nations the necessity 
of a fundamental reform of the protection of minorities. It can now point out that 
Germany itself has already carried out the burning reform in a generous manner. " 

F. P. 

The great Luther hymn "'Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott" is one of the most 
translated hymns in the world. Last year it was translated into the Kenyan language of 
West Africa by the native missionary teacher Mamfed Ndifo. It has been translated into 
the language of the Cree Indians in Canada by Rev. E. Ahenakew of the Missionary 
Society of the Anglican Church. Thus this heroic song is sung in no less than 170 
languages of the world. J.T. M. 

Doctoral theses. An interesting statistic on doctoral theses in Germany from 
1855 to 1926 is found in the Festschrift for Kuhnert, Director of the Prussian State 
Library. "Altogether," reports the "Apologist," "155,570 doctoral dissertations were 
recorded during this period, of which 62,314 were medical, 53,046 philosophical, 
34,799 juridical, 1,220 theological, and at the technical colleges, which have been 
taken into account since 1913, 3,556. The number of dissertations has steadily 
increased, and in the post-war period has developed into a veritable flood. During the 
war a decline occurred, but after the war the number of dissertations swelled, rising in 
1923 to the record figure of 11,441 doctoral theses in one year." J.T. M. 

A New Swedish Translation of the Large Catechism. As the "A. E. L. K." 
reports, Gustav Ljunggren, lecturer at the University of Upsala, has published a new 
translation of Luther's Large Catechism. It contains a detailed introduction which takes 
into account the latest research results. May this new translation contribute to the 
diligent study of Luther's Large Catechism, not only by pastors, but also by the Swedish 
people! The difference between Luther and Séderblom should then become clear. J. 
T.M. 
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Growth of the Bohemian Brethren Church. According to an announcement 
in the "Ev. D.", in the past ten years the Bohemian Brethren Church has grown from 
about 150,000 members to 250,000. The numerically large increase represents 
about 60 percent of the original membership. The increase makes immense 
demands on the efficiency of the church, since it is not only a matter of accepting 
new members, but above all of inwardly processing and assimilating them 
religiously. As a result of the spreading general materialization of individual classes, 
a certain religious indifference, even if not threatening, is asserting itself in certain 
strata of the old membership. To counteract this, work is being done to deepen 
religious and moral interest among the young. Social consciousness and the 
Christian's duty to social activity occupy a large place inthe Church. J. T. M. 


A new Blessed. The "A. E. L. K." announces: "By decree of the Congregation 
of Rites of December 18 [1928] and by confirmation of the decree on the part of the 
Pope, the cult of Irmengard of Frauenchiemsee, the daughter of Louis the German, 
was recognized as an ecclesiastical cult. The Cardinal of Munich, at the request of 
the present and previous Abbesses of Neuenchiemsee, had himself prosecuted the 
cause of beatification. An announcement by the aforementioned, in which he informs 
the diocese of his success, concludes with the words: 'Thus Christ the King, who, 
according to the words of the 109th Psalm, walks in "in the splendid retinue of his 
saints", has received a new following. Thus the Benedictine Order, the patriarch of 
the occidental foundations of religious orders, has seen a new star rise in the heaven 
of saints in its history. Thus a new Blessed has arisen to the Bavaria Sancta as a 
witness to her great Catholic past. Thus the Archdiocese of Munich and Freising may 
rejoice to go on pilgrimage to the grave of our blessed Irmengard with the blessing 
of the Church, and to call upon a new intercessor in the throne of God in difficult 
times. For the history of the diocese this means an hour of grace."" J. T. M. 


No "advance". "Das Ev. Deutschland" reports: "That Catholicism is ‘in 
unstoppable advance' throughout the world seems to be one of the most certain 
things, judging by the frequency with which this phrase recurs. Reality proves the 
contrary. Of the more than one hundred million inhabitants of the United States, 
eighty per cent belong to Protestantism. In fifty years the number of Catholic 
immigrants has decreased by twenty millions. In 1789 there were six million 
Catholics in England for every thirty-four million inhabitants. Today, among forty- 
three millions, there are only five millions of Catholics. In Belgium the number of 
Protestants has increased since 1830 from 2,000 to 25,000, while in Sweden and 
Norway the number of Catholics is 5,147, and in Denmark 8,780. In Switzerland, 
from 1910 to 1920, the number of Catholics fell from 1,593,558 to 1,528,000, while 
the number of Protestant Christians grew, from 2,107,590 to 2,217,590. In Germany, 
the losses of Catholics in confessional interchange, notably through intermarriage, 
continue." With the sword of the Spirit, Luther has challenged the papacy... 
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stabbed to the heart, and wherever and as long as Protestantism fights with the 
weapon of the Gospel, it will remain powerless. But the Gospel is also the only 
weapon with which the Antichrist can be fought. J.T. M. 

"Political Religion" in Italy. "Quite contrary to the clearer signs that an 
understanding between the Vatican and the Italian government will take place in the 
political field, the ideological opposition between Fascism and Catholic religion is 
becoming ever more sharply apparent," writes the "Ev. D." and continues: "A 
sensational article in the Osservatore Romano has in these days accused Fascism of 
working out more and more a whole doctrinal edifice of the ‘Fascist rite’ and 
degenerating more and more into 'political religion’. It is pointed out that fascism 
speaks of 'holy places’ of the fatherland, of ‘divine Italy’, of 'votive lamps with ritual 
customs’, of ‘sanctified martyrs of the fascist cause’, and even makes use of 
individual sayings of Holy Scripture and various popes in order to appear as a 
religion. The symbols of fascism are given the same honours as the Holy of Holies 
in the Catholic Church. Everything that is used as an imitation of religion is worse 
than the paganism of earlier times, because it includes in itself 'a deification of man 
and the state’. The Catholic Church's long heralded attack on the exaggeration of 
nationalism and its development into a substitute religion has now been inaugurated 
by this extremely sharp article. " J.T. M. 

The "Gemeindeblatt" reports about Germans in Siberia: "According to the 
latest census there are 503 German rural communities in Russian Siberia with 
108,816 German inhabitants. A number of German villages have also recently 
sprung up in the Amur region. The Germans in Siberia differ sharply from the 
Russians and also among themselves according to the confessions which have 
impressed upon each village its peculiar character. The Lutheran settlements are 
closed villages with a wide village street. The houses are mostly built of wood and 
clay. In front of many houses there is a small garden with some birch trees and 
flowers. On the village square is the community well, and next to it is the schoolhouse 
with the bell tower, as in the past the schoolhouse also served as a church. Now, 
after the separation of church and state, the schoolhouse is no longer allowed to be 
used for church purposes. Since most villages have no special church, church 
services are now held alternately in the larger farmhouses. The greatest cleanliness 
prevails in the living room of the German peasant; one does not find here even the 
broad Russian stove which serves as a sleeping place. The largest German village, 
Alexandrowka, south of Omsk, even has electric lighting. Before the World War, the 
German peasants had become rich through their diligence and efficiency; but then 
persecution set in, which also led to the renaming of the German place names into 
Russian ones. Then came the Bolshevik turmoil, and only now is the prosperity of 
the Germans gradually beginning to rise again. In the Lutheran villages, 
predominantly southern 
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German dialects spoken, with Russian words mixed in. The Catholic villages are 
very similar to the Lutheran villages in their layout, but have mainly mud houses, 
which are brightly painted. The Siberian German Catholics speak mostly a Bavarian 
dialect, also interspersed with Russian words. The richest German settlers in Siberia 
are undoubtedly the Mennonites, who dwell mostly in handsome, large wooden 
houses, just as in other respects the layout of the Mennonite homesteads is on more 
generous lines than the other German settlements of the Siberian Germans. In their 
villages one often finds electric lighting, sometimes even a hospital. The Mennonites 
are mostly walled in from southern Russia, while the greater part of the Lutherans 
are from the Volga region. The Mennonites hold together very firmly among 
themselves and are sharply opposed to the Soviets, for which religious motives are 
primarily decisive. Their language is Low German, with Russian words mixed in. 
Because of their dissatisfaction with the government, there is at present a strong 
emigration among the Mennonites, which leads these industrious, capable and 
orderly people mainly to the United States and Canada, but also to Mexico and 
South America. " F. P. 

The Next Lambeth Conference. The English press, as we learn from a report 
in the "Ev. Deutsch!", is already vividly occupied with the forthcoming great Lambeth 
Conference, which is to take place in 1930. The preparations are already underway. 
As is well known, one of the main reasons for the abdication of Archbishop Davidson 
was that he could no longer bear the burden of preparing for this conference. As 
Canon E. S. Woods reports in the official organ of the Anglican General Assembly, 
the Church Assembly News, the question of Christian unity will be one of the main 
points of discussion at this meeting. The Lambeth Conference in 1930 will be the 
seventh of its kind. The first, as is well known, was held in 1867; the next followed 
in 1878, 1888, 1897, 1908, 1920. The last Lambeth Conference produced the well- 
known "Cry to Christians," which gave fresh impetus to the Christian Unification 
movement on many sides. The membership of the conference numbers several 
hundreds. It embraces all the bishops throughout the world who belong to the 
Anglican Communion of Faith. The unification of the "Christian" churches on the 
pattern of the Anglican leads them either into the swamp of papism or into that of 
rationalism, two extremes which, however, in spite of all their differences, are 
essentially alike in the Los von der Schrift movement. J. T. M. 

New Excavations in Palestine. The "Apologist" reports: "The following has 
recently been reported from Philadelphia concerning the latest excavations in 
Palestine: "The return home of Alan Rowe, chief of the Pennsylvania expedition of 
explorers in Palestine, has been preceded by a report of the further results of the 
expedition's excavations at the site of the ancient Canaanite city of Bethshan. The 
report reports the discovery of an altar to the god Mekal seventy feet wide and twelve 
feet long in the temple where 3,500 years ago the local inhabitants offered their 
sacrifices. Also discovered were golden hanging cyrates, one of which was carved 
with a figure of the goddess Astha- 
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red decorated, as well as arrowheads of bronze, a spindle thread of ivory, several 
Shrian-Hittite bar seals and other objects, about the architecture of the temple and 
the arrangement of its rooms the researchers are now quite clear. The temple 
consisted of a large courtyard, an inner sanctuary in which burnt offerings were 
made ona stone altar and objects used in worship were kept on another, and a room 
for the temple servant, where he probably lived with a large watchdog. In the 
courtyard, a basalt altar for the offering of incense has recently been uncovered. All 
in all, a fairly accurate idea of the Mecal cult in Canaan has been obtained from the 
excavations of several years."" How much historical apologetics owes to these 
diligent excavations, which so wonderfully confirm the truth of Scripture at every turn! 
J.T. M. 

Fight against Mohammedans and Jews. The "Ev.D." reports: "The anti- 
religious struggle in Russia has so far been directed mainly against the Christian 
churches, while Islam in particular has been largely spared. Thus Mohammedan 
religious instruction is by far not subject to the same restrictions as Christian 
instruction; in some regions it is even a compulsory school subject. Now, however, 
a turn in religious policy seems to be taking place. In January not only a number of 
Greek Catholic churches but also some seventy Mohammedan and five Jewish 
religious buildings were confiscated by the Soviet authorities in Azerbaijan and put 
at the disposal of the Communist clubs or converted into dwellings. The central 
authorities have not reversed these measures. The fight against the church is now 
apparently to be extended to a fight against religion altogether." J. T. M. 

The Latin Alphabet in Turkey. "The fear of the Moslem population," writes 
the "Apologist," "that by the introduction of the Latin alphabet and other reform 
measures their sacred religion would be undermined, is said to be the cause of the 
conspiracies recently suppressed by the Turkish Government in Siwas and Brussa. 
The Muslims in Siwas and Brussa seem to have feared that the reforms introduced 
would destroy Islam. The newspaper 'Ikdam' reports that thirty-five Turks were 
arrested in Brussa for carrying on propaganda against the new alphabet. The trial of 
the accused is eagerly awaited, and if they are convicted, severe punishments are 
likely to follow. The new alphabet came into effect on New Year's Day. On that day, 
in all the villages of Turkey, a crier had called together, to the roll of drums, the male 
and female inhabitants between the ages of sixteen and forty, in order to have them 
enrolled in the new national schools. All those ignorant of reading and writing were 
instructed to attend the new schools for instruction in the Latin alphabet." 

J.T. M. 

Interesting compilations about the missionary work in the different parts of 
Africa are brought by the "Gemeindeblatt" from the "Truth Witness": "In North Africa, 
where Islam is swamping everything Christian 
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missionary work is extremely difficult. Thus Egypt, with its 13,000,000 inhabitants 
and over 350 missionaries, has only about 150 Mohammedan Christians out of a 
total of 17,000 Christians who are converted. Tripoli, Algiers, and Morocco together 
have only about 250. Among the total population of North Africa of about 35,000,000, 
600 missionaries are working, and they have less than 20,000 Christians in their 
care. In South Africa, which has a population of scarcely 10,000,000, the number of 
missionaries is 2,300, and the number of Christians 775,000. In Equatorial Africa, 
with its population of 90,000,000, there are 3,500 missionaries working, serving 
1,250,000 church members. There is thus one missionary for every 50,000 
inhabitants in North Africa, and one Christian for every 1,750 inhabitants. In South 
Africa there is one missionary for every 4,250 inhabitants, and one Christian for every 
twelve inhabitants. In Equatorial or Central Africa there is one missionary for every 
25,000 inhabitants, and one Christian for every seventy. On the basis of these 
figures, each missionary in North Africa has made only thirty Christians, while in 
South Africa each missionary has gained 350, and in Central Africa each missionary 
has gained about 360. Accordingly, the mission in North Africa must face extremely 
great difficulties. Mohammedanism forms a chief obstacle. That Mohammedanism 
in Central Africa, where it has also sought to spread, has not stood in the way of the 
mission in the same way, is due to the fact that Mohammedan Arabs from the north 
of Africa were engaged in the slave trade, penetrated into the interior of Africa, raided 
the negro villages there, captured all the strong negroes in order to sell them into 
slavery, and in so doing lived in the most ruthless and cruel manner. The negroes, 
therefore, want nothing to do with Mohammedanism. " F. P. 


German Synods in Africa. The largest of these synods at present is the 
"German Church Federation of South and Southwest Africa". It has 51 
congregations, and gets its pastors partly through German consistories from the 
Berlin or the Rhenish (Barmer) Heathen Missionary Society. This is the formal Uniate 
Church of Africa, even if it wants to be Lutheran; it tolerates Reformed congregations 
in its midst. Furthermore, there is the "Hermannsburg Lutheran Synod", which is 
subordinate to the Hermannsburg mission leadership and also receives its pastors 
from it; it currently has 20 congregations. Finally, there is also a "Synod of the 
[Hanoverian?] Ev.-Luth. Free Church", which is closely connected with the Heathen 
Mission of the aforementioned Synod, but is nevertheless a completely independent 
Synod in its own right. It is only small and counts 5 congregations, which receives its 
pastors mostly from the seminary of the aforementioned German Synod in Bleckmar 
(Vilmarian directed). From this small synod it is reported that the church life is very 
active and its members (as far as they know the truth) especially hold fast to God's 
word and Luther's teaching. H-n. 
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Notes on contemporary history and answers to questions of general 
interest. 


Certainly, the activity of the ministri ecclesiae depends on their concept of the 
Christian Church. If someone defines the Christian Church as a society of people 
who submit to the Roman pope, his activity will be directed to bringing people under 
the pope. If someone defines the Christian church unitarian as a moral society, his 
activity will be directed toward rejecting Christ's satisfactio vicaria as immoral and, on 
the other hand, instructing people to "fence toward heaven" with their own virtue and 
righteousness, albeit after Christ's example, as Luther occasionally puts it. But if 
someone has the Christian concept of the church, that is, if someone has recognized 
and kept present that people - and only people - are the Christian church, who believe 
through the action of the Holy Spirit that they have the forgiveness of their sins for 
the sake of Christ's satisfactio vicaria - such a minister ecclesiae will, by God's grace, 
keep in mind as his goal that through his ministry people will come to faith in Christ 
crucified and be preserved in it. 

The News Bulletin (39 E. 3535th St., New York), in its March 21 issue, correctly 
says of Luther's Small Catechism: "It is not distinctly denominational, but it explains 
the fundamentals of our Christian religion in most simple, intelligible, and easily 
remembered language." This is because the Lutheran Church is not a "denomination" 
at all in the common sense of the word, that is, in the sense of "a sect among other 
sects." The Lutheran Church is non-sectarian in its doctrine. It holds no special 
doctrines, but teaches and confesses in its confessions the doctrine which, according 
to God's will and order, all Christians should teach and confess. It does not, of course, 
identify itself with the una sancta, but confesses that there are members of the una 
sancta also in such communities where, in addition to the doctrines of men, so much 
of the Gospel is still sooken that faith in Christ in his satisfactio vicaria can thereby 
arise. It confesses that there are more Christians than in all things orthodox 
Christians. This fact is also referred to in the Lutheran Confession. On the other hand, 
the Lutheran Church most decidedly claims that the doctrine of her confessions 
agrees in all points with Holy Scripture, that is, that it is the pure doctrine which God 
would have all men accept and believe. "Teach them to observe all things 
whatsoever | have commanded you," Matt. 28:20. In this sense the Lutheran Church 
commits her teachers to her Lutheran confession not by quatenus, but by quia. Every 
teacher who commits himself to the Lutheran confession should be able to say with 
Luther that by God's grace he has considered all the articles most diligently and has 
gone through the Scriptures and again (XX, 1095). 

D. Schabert-Riga in "Glaube und Heimat" on Luther's Small Catechism: "You 
wonderful book! From you our German colonist children learn to read and think. You 
are our banner in the midst of the Catholics and Orthodox. You remain our book of 
confession and communion. 
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We learn from thee all our lives, and yet thou hast but twelve little pages! 'Blessed 
are the hands that wrote thee!" That's very nicely said. But in passing it sounds as if 
Catholics and "Orthodox" belonged in a class hostile to the Catechism. They must 
be strange "orthodox" who don't like Luther's catechism. Or is there a quid pro quo in 
D. Schubert's case? 


In the Leipzig "Theologische Literaturblatt" of January 4, 1929, Lic. Priegel- 
Breslau speaks about waiting for the "intervention of the Lord" as follows: "The need 
of the time and of the Church should not make us wait too much for an intervention 
of the Lord of the Church, but should drive us to a more faithful, lively and zealous 
administration of the means of grace. This is the work which the Lord has given us 
to do and which He expects of us. Whether a new organization of the church will 
grow out of this, let him decide. It might also go out into still deeper humiliation and 
loneliness. And that would be more in keeping with the eschatological thoughts of 
Scripture." This is a correct remark. The HErr has given his word to the church and 
has commanded her to teach his word without subtraction or addition. Thus the HErr 
has "intervened" sufficiently in the Church until the Last Day. We have no other 
"intervention" to look forward to. "If ye abide in my word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed, and shall know the truth; and the truth shall make you free," John 8:31, 32. If 
we, by his grace, carry out this commission, the form of the church will make itself. 

It seems that in some parts of Germany there is a certain embarrassment when 
high school graduates from a Realgymnasium or Oberrealschule decide to study 
theology. These high school graduates bring with them the certificate of university 
travel. But they lack the linguistic preparation for the study of theology in the university 
course. They have no knowledge of Hebrew. In the classical languages they have 
not had the prescribed amount. One has now thought of "language convicts" 
connected with university studies, in which the necessary knowledge of the language 
could be acquired subsequently. Against this the objection is raised: "A proper study 
of language will take up so much time and energy that there will hardly be time and 
energy left for listening to and studying university lectures." This concern is justified 
in our own experience. Theological study takes up all the strength of the averagely 
gifted. The excellently gifted may do the very important secondary work to some 
extent, but then at the expense of their health. 


Whether the increase of theology students in Germany is a blessing or the 
opposite for the church depends on whether the high schools from which they study 
theology teach Christian doctrine or the opposite. The same is true of America, of 
course. 


With the approval of the Hungarian government, the Faculty of Theology of the 
Elisabeth University in Sopron, Hungary, conferred the theological doctorate h. c. Dr. 
J. A. Morehead. The same honor has been conferred upon Archbishop Nathan 
Séderblom of Sweden, Bishop Ihmels of the Saxon Regional Church, and Prof. 
Rendtoff-Leipzig. F. P. 


Doctrine and Defense. 
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The Protestants of Speier 1529. 


It has been rightly recalled that our synodal journals, in the four hundred years 
of commemoration of this year, namely, in the commemorations of Luther's 
catechisms and the colloquium at Marburg, do not want to forget the Diet of Speier, 
which was assembled in March and April of 1529. King Ferdinand, brother and 
personal representative of the Emperor (Charles V), presided over this Diet. This 
imperial Diet truly belongs also to the confessional empires of our Lutheran fathers. 
At this Diet six Lutheran princes and fourteen free cities lodged a "protest," which gave 
rise to the ecclesiastical name "Protestants. 

What was this protest about? What were our fathers protesting against? At the 
Diet of Speier in 1529 the papist estates had the overwhelming majority, and as the 
majority they demanded that the minority, the Lutheran estates, be held and bound to 
consent and become subjects of the majority also in matters of the Christian faith. If 
the minority refused the owed obedience, the majority, and above all the emperor as 
patron of the church and of the right faith, would find themselves compelled to proceed 
by force of arms against the disobedient minority. How serious the Emperor was about 
the principle of majority as the source and norm of the Christian faith is shown by a 
letter of admonition and warning which he addressed to the Lutheran imperial estates 
when he learned that they had rejected his principle of majority. The letter is dated 12. 
July, 1529, and reads: "We are reminded by the parting made at the recent Diet at 
Speier by our decreed imperial majesty the governor of King Ferdinand, orator and 
commissioners with the Holy Roman Empire's electors and princes and other estates 
of the Holy Roman Empire, that on account of the article, concerning our holy Christian 
faith, have not granted in such a treaty made, which is not a little displeasing to us 
from you, considered that by the much greater part [the majority] of all the estates 
unanimously decided in such articles on means and measure, in which you have no 
right to refuse. 
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should have sought for a solution; and since it is an old custom that what is decided 
in acommon imperial assembly with the majorities, the lesser part [the minority] shall 
not resist, but, since it is placed at the service of peace and unity in the holy empire, 
shall obediently live up to it, and neither you nor yours shall do anything contrary 
thereto, as you are obliged to do by your duty to us [the emperor] and to the holy 
empire: of which we will provide ourselves to you without refusal; for where you 
should further appear disobedient to this our gracious warning, we would not avoid, 
but would and must, for the preservation of due obedience in the holy realm, 
undertake against you serious penance." 1) Here we have the clearly expressed 
demand that, for the preservation of peace in the state, the minority must adopt the 
religion of the majority, and that the non-fulfillment of this duty must be punished as 
rebellion and enforced by force of arms. 

Against this view, demand and threat our Lutheran fathers at Speier "protest". 
They distinguish between state and church. In matters concerning the state and 
bodily life, they promise obedience to the emperor as their overlord "in all things due 
and possible," even with the institution of "body and good," but in the ecclesiastical 
sphere, in matters concerning God's honor and each person's soul and blessedness, 
their consciences are bound by God's Word, and they owe obedience to God, as the 
"highest king and Lord of all lords," before all other lords. The Speir Protestants also 
point out that in 1526 at Speier it was decided, not only by a majority, but 
unanimously, that until a council is called, the execution of the edict of Worms of 
1521 should be kept as "each one hopes and trusts to answer for it against God and 
the imperial majesty. This unanimous decision could, from the point of view of 
constitutional law, only be revoked by a unanimous decision of the princes and 
estates. But after this argument from the point of view of constitutional law, they 
return to the most noble and actual reason for their protest in the words: "together 
with the fact that in matters concerning God's honor and our souls' salvation and 
blessedness, each one must stand before God for himself and give an account, so 
that in this place no one can excuse himself on the other's [minority or majority] doing 
or deciding. 


1) The St. Louis Edition of Luther's Works, XVI, 336 f. In this edition there is an extensive 
compilation of the documents relating to the Diet of Speier, XVI, 248-337. 
2) St. L. XVI, 307 f. 
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expressed in the following words: "We hereby publicly protest and testify before God, 
our one Creator, Abstainer, Redeemer, and Beatificator (who alone searches and 
knows the hearts of us all, and will also judge rightly accordingly), also before all men 
and creatures, that for ourselves, ours, and all men's sakes, in all acts and supposed 
partings, which in the aforementioned or other matters has been done and decided 
and made against God, his holy word, the salvation of all our souls, and our good 
conscience, and also against the previous Speierian imperial decree [1526], we do 
not agree or consent, but for reasons of superiority and other honest justified causes 
consider it null and void and unbinding." 3) What a growth of spiritual knowledge in 
the evangelical camp in the comparatively short period of eight years! At Worms in 
1521 it was Luther alone who publicly confessed with his "| cannot do otherwise" that 
God's Word, the Holy Scriptures, was the only conscience-binding authority in the 
Christian Church. Here in Speier, in 1529, after barely eight years, six princes and 
fourteen imperial cities made the same confession. 

And with this confession there was danger even in the year 1529. The sword 
of the Edict of Worms of 1521 still hovered over the head of the confessors in 1529. 
There was indeed reason to fear the use of force. King Ferdinand and the Dukes of 
Bavaria did not come to Speier to debate, but each of them brought 300 well-armed 
horsemen, as the Elector of Saxony reported to the Elector Prince under the 12th of 
March. Further, "The Catholic bishops raised large sums of money and made no 
secret of the fact that the Protestant estates were to be overrun with war." 4) The 
Diet of Speier in 1529 had as its object and purpose the execution of the Edict of 
Worms of 1521 and the lifting of the suspension of the Edict which had been agreed 
upon at Speier in 1526. It was no longer said, as at Speier in 1526, that each party 
was to behave as it dared to answer for itself against God and imperial majesty, but 
now it was said: "Her imperial majesty hereby repeals the article indicated, as it is 
conceived in the said Edict [of 1526], cashiering and destroying the same now as 
then and then as now, all out of imperial authority." 5) To this were added things 
which were little likely to soften the Papist majority. It is true that they had not come 
to Speier to debate. But discussions about what was Christian doctrine and what was 
the opposite of it could hardly be avoided during the negotiations. The 


3) St. L. XVI, 317. 
4) Reformation History of Seckendorf, edited by Junius and Roos, I, 472f. 
5) St. L. XVI, 253. 
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The papist side emphasized as jewels of Christian doctrine and as means of 
establishing unity in the Church the Roman Mass and the preaching of the "holy 
Gospel" according to the interpretation of "the Scriptures, approved and accepted by 
the holy Christian Church," in other words, according to the interpretation of the pope. 
Our Fathers at Speier did not hold back in their criticism of these alleged jewels of 
the Christian Church. The Roman Mass, they judged, was "Against God and His holy 
Word," and by its preachers and teachers "with holy, divine, unconquerable, constant 
Scripture out of the highest controverted and put down," that is, thrust to the 
ground.6) And on the proposal of the papal side, in order to establish unity in the 
Church, to preach the "holy Gospel" according to the interpretation of the "Church," 
or rather of the Pope, they gave a judgment which is not entirely devoid of irony. For 
they say, "This would go well, if we were agreed in all parts what the right holy 
Christian Church is." After this they delivered an exegetical lecture to the papal side. 
Against the assertion that the Holy Scriptures do not yield a certain sense and 
doctrine without the interpretation of the "Church," they say that the Scriptures are 
"found in her selb st clear and loud to enlighten all darkness." They go on to say: 
"Because ... no certain sermon or doctrine but to abide in God's word alone, and 
according to the commandment of God nothing else is to be preached, and since 
one text of holy divine Scripture is to be explained and interpreted with another, as 
also this same holy divine Scripture is found in itself clear and louder in all things 
necessary for Christian men to know, to enlighten all darkness: We intend, then, with 
the grace and help of God, finally [irrevocably] to abide by this, that only God's word 
and the holy gospel of the Old and New Testament, written in the biblical books, be 
preached purely and unadulterated, and nothing contrary thereto; for in this, as in the 
united truth and the right guide of all Christian doctrine and life, no one can err or be 
lacking, and he who builds on it and abides by it stands up against all the gates of 
hell, whereas all human additions and trumpery must fall and cannot stand before 
God."7) This tremendous, irrefutable criticism of the Roman Mass and of the demand 
that the "Gospel" be preached according to the interpretation of the Roman Church 
was, as has already been remarked, not likely to soften the Papist estates. We also 
recall again that the Emperor, when he received word of the "protest" of the Lutheran 
estates, threatened "serious punishment." But the protesters stood by their protest. 
In their honorable memory we place their names here: Princes John of Saxony, Philip 
of Hesse, George of Brandenburg-Ansbach, Wolfgang of Anhalt, Ernst, and 


6) A.1.0., p. 311 ff. 7) A. op. cit., p. 313 s. 
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The free imperial cities of Strasbourg, Ulm, Constance, Nuremberg, Lindau, 

Memmingen, Kempten, Ndordlingen, Heilbronn, Reutlingen, Isny, St. Gallen, 

WeiBenburg, Windsheim. The Speir Protest of 1529 is a protest which, according to 

God's will and command, is to be found among all Christians until the Last Day, 

where and when they are expected to have their Christian faith regulated by the 

Majority Principle or by any human authority in the State or in the Church. 
F.P. 


When the foregoing was written, we had at hand the "Alsatian Lutheran," 
which in its April number gives a lively account of the events of the Protestant 
Kingdom Day at Speier, and makes application of them to the present. We leave 
the first part of this article, written by Fr. Muller (Heiligenstein near Barr, Bas-Rhin, 
France), to follow here: 

April 19 of this year is the four hundredth anniversary of the commemoration 
of a heroic deed of the Fathers of our Church. "Little monk, little monk, thou walkest 
a hard course, the like of which | and many a chief have not done even in the most 
serious battle!" - the brave Frundsberg, who, full of wonder at his heroism, 
addressed the little monk on his difficult walk at Worms with these words, at the Diet 
of Speier he may well have paid the same praise to the fathers of our Church; for 
they did indeed walk there a walk such as the chiefs of this world have not done 
even in the most serious battle. 

"The papal emperorship and the imperial papacy had already repeatedly 
commanded the Lutheran princes and cities that they must not tolerate God's Word 
and Luther's teaching in their midst. And behold, they had filled the world with their 
teaching. The political situation had not hitherto permitted the great earnestness of 
those commands to become serious." "Things were different when, in the spring of 
the year 1529, the Diet was again summoned to Speier. Between the two supreme 
powers of Christendom, the Pope and the Emperor, a reconciliation had been 
initiated; the Emperor again clearly expressed the intention of remedying the 
religious turmoil in Germany by suppressing the innovations; King Ferdinand was 
decidedly on the Roman side; the mood of the majority had become a hostile one. 
The situation was difficult and serious." (Meusel.) "Take down the tiara adorned with 
three crowns, and know that thou art the father of princes and kings, the governor 
of the world on earth, the governor of our Saviour JEsu Christ!" - these words, with 
which the newly elected Pope is accustomed to be presented with the sign of his 
power, were no empty delusion at that time. Of that part of Christendom opposed to 
him in Lutheran princes and cities, the Pope was able to declare to the Emperor at 
Bononia [Bologna], "For now the 
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Rebels out only a handful, and these the Emperor, as protector of the Church, is 
guilty of suppressing by force." 8) To the "handful of rebels" "the father of princes 
and kings" held the principle which the Italian poet Palingenius, famous at that time, 
described briefly and well in the verses, "The pope does not desire to disputate or to 
assert his cause with much evidence; he would rather defend it with sword and arms. 
What is the use of a council? Who wants to care much about what Luther has 
fabulated? The pope seeks his advantage in war; everything else he considers 
dalliances." 8) For this principle the Pope had won the Emperor. "With the Emperor 
and King Ferdinand the Pope had joined in 1528: "that they should use all their power 
to bring the heretics back to the obedience of the Church*." 8) After the imperial 
instruction to his plenipotentiaries, "which sounded so sharply that one had never 
heard the like before, "8) had become known to the Catholic estates before the Diet 
met, "the bishops began to collect money, and no longer kept it secret that the 
Protestants should be warred against. "8) The "handful of rebels" were in 
Gethsemane, and the nest of heretics was to be dug out. The papal emperor had 
decreed the Diet of Speier to assert the imperial papacy in its ecclesiastical 
autocracy. By the majority decision of the Catholic princes and estates and the power 
of the empire and the church represented by them, an end was to be put to the 
Lutheran sect and the grave dug for the handful of heretics. In spite of all the 
objections of the Lutheran minority, the majority decision was carried, and it was 
demanded of the "handful of rebels" in all seriousness that they should accede to the 
same and allow the holy gospel to be preached in their lands only "according to the 
interpretation of the church." The demand for submission to the imperial papacy did 
not come here to the solitary little monk, who, in his self-respecting mood, might 
write: "As far as my angry friends, who oppress and persecute me harshly, are 
concerned, | know nothing to answer but: He that is poor fears nothing, for he can 
lose nothing. | have neither money nor goods, neither do | desire any. The one 
worthless body, weakened by much and constant danger and misfortune, is still left. 
If they use it by trickery or violence, to serve God, they do me a very great harm 
indeed; delay the time of my life an hour or two, and help me the sooner to heaven." 
At the Diet of Speier stand the representatives of Lutheran countries and cities, who, 
with this self-regarding courage, throw thousands of their subjects as a "handful of 
rebels" under the sword of the emperor, and put untold numbers of their subjects on 
the torture of the pope as unworthy heretics. That in God's 


8) Quoted from the Reformation History of Seckendorf. 
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Word imprisoned conscience demands the open confession of the truth of the King 
who leads his disciples with him to the death of the cross, and the majority decision 
of the Diet lays its hand on the Emperor's sword and fixes its eyes on the triple crown 
of the "Father of princes and kings" and submits the beautiful formula: Preaching the 
Holy Gospel "according to the interpretation of the Church." Truly it was a feat, the 
like of which the chiefs of the world did not do, even in the most serious battle, when, 
on the 19th inst. April, 1529, the representatives of Strasburg, at the head of fourteen 
Lutheran cities and six Lutheran princes, presented the protest at the Diet of Speier: 
"We hereby publicly protest and testify before God, our united Creator, Sustainer, 
Redeemer, and Beatificator, and also before all men and creatures, that we do not 
agree and consent to the resolution of the Diet, which is contrary to God, His holy 
Word, the salvation of all our souls, and good conscience, but hold it to be void and 
non-binding." From that day on they were called Protestants, for on account of this 
heroic act of faith God gave them a new name, that it might remain for ever in 
remembrance. 

The Protestants at Speier have put goods and blood into the redoubt, but not 
to protect their country against political rape. The fathers of our Church were willing 
to lose civil liberty, if by such sacrifice they would but preserve the liberty which 
Christ's blood had cost. Christ, by his blood and death, has established the one holy 
Christian Church. All the citizens of his kingdom are bound by the indissoluble bonds 
of his blood to the obedience of faith, in which he is their Lord, God, and Master, who 
can tolerate no other beside him. | am the Lord thy God, which have redeemed thee 
from all sin, and from death, and from the power of the devil, not with gold, nor with 
silver, but with my holy and precious blood, and with my innocent suffering and 
death; that thou mightest be mine own, and live and serve me in my kingdom. Thou 
shalt have no other beside me. The sole rule of Christ over Christians, that is the 
liberty which Christ's blood cost, and the right which Christ raised to the kingdom law 
of his church. The sole rule of the Lord over his church, that is the foundation of the 
one holy Christian church, without which it cannot stand one hour. To set up a 
second authority beside Christ, and thereby to set up another God for the church, is 
to destroy the church, and to be the Antichrist incarnate. 

This abomination of all abominations was directed in the holy place. The 
fathers of our church stood before the high council of the ecclesiastical authorities at 
Speier. The papal emperorship had decided that the pope and his followers were 
the Church of God, to whom alone belonged the right to determine what might be 
publicly taught as the Christian faith, but that the Lutherans were the sect which had 
defied the decision of the 
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The majority decision at Speier stands on the anti-Christian foundation of the state- 
church authorities. The majority decision of the Diet of Speier stands on the anti- 
Christian foundation of the state-church authorities, which arrogate to themselves 
the right to determine the faith of Christians and its public confession and demand 
the obedience of the children of God as the other God in the house of the Lord. 

Against this the Fathers of our Church rise up at Speier, and with one heart 
cry out, "We protest before God, and also before all men and creatures!" With a 
protest which they not only lay down before the judgment seat of God, but which 
must also be recognized as just and right before all men and creatures until the end 
of days, they publicly refuse to obey the decision of the state-church authorities. 

And what is now the foundation of the Christian church, for which they are 
willing to stand up with body and blood, land and goods? Do they invoke their secular 
right of authority? Do they want to be recognized by emperor and empire as the 
secular rulers who must be granted the right to determine church and faith and their 
public confession in their inheritance, land and people? Do they want to see the 
papal emperorship abolished and replaced by a new princely and state church? 
Does a present-day state church have the historical right to refer to the fathers of the 
Reformation? Let us hear the protest of our fathers at Speier! 

"Pray to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God the things that are 
God's!" According to this commandment of the Lord, the fathers of our Church are 
aware that with the goods of their bodily life they are subjected by their Lord Himself 
to the obedience of the temporal authorities. According to the same commandment, 
however, they also know their conscience, the faith, and its public confession as the 
land and territory in which neither the emperor nor any other authority may be 
granted the right of determination. As Christ redeemed us by his blood and death, 
that we might be his own, and live under him in his kingdom, and serve him; so now, 
by Christ's blood and death, we are bound, and for conscience’ sake, to do homage 
to him as our one Lord, in all things pertaining to God's glory and our salvation, and 
to tolerate no other beside him. As he received us into his kingdom by virtue of his 
blood and death in our holy baptism, so by our baptism we are sworn and sworn to 
him to fight every other lord in the church as a rebel against his sole rule, and to flee 
and shun him as the abomination of all abominations. Therefore, as the sole ruler of 
the church commands, our fathers at Speier also give to the emperor what is the 
emperor's, and declare most solemnly before God, as well as before all men and 
creatures: "To our end and pit we are obedient to imperial majesty in all guilty and 
possible things, even against the 
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other estates of the realm willing and inclined to keep us friendly and of the same 
mind." As the sole ruler of the church commands, by his blood and death obligates 
them, and by holy baptism swears them in, so now, however, they also separate from 
this jurisdiction of the emperor's conscience, and but from the obedience of the 
temporal authorities, the faith and its public confession as the land and territory for 
which the sole rule of God must be demanded, and no temporal authority can be 
granted the right of determination, and declare before God, also before all men and 
creatures: "To our end and pit we are obedient in all things guilty and possible against 
imperial majesty. But in such things as concern God's glory and our every salvation 
and happiness, we are bound by God's command and for our conscience' sake, and 
obligated by holy baptism, to regard the same our Lord and God as supreme King 
and Lord of all lords above all things. In this we do not want to obey the majority in 
view of the fact that in matters concerning the glory of God and our salvation, each 
one must stand before God for himself and give an account, so that no one can 
excuse himself with the actions and decisions of the majority or minority." 

The fathers of the Lutheran church at Speier do not merely protest against the 
unjust decision of a state ecclesiastical authority (while they themselves grant the 
state ecclesiastical principle its justification), but in the very brightest, clearest, and 
most definite words they demand the separation of the church from the state, and not 
only demand it, but execute it on their part, declaring before God and man that they 
are the Protestants who protest to their end and pit against all secular authority in the 
church, and demand the sole rule of God over the faith and its confession. 


What does Article VI of the Formula of Concord teach from the 


Law? (A conference paper.) (Conclusion.) 


§ 4. 

Now, in § 4 ff, the Confession proceeds to the more detailed explanation and 
elaboration of the thesis for the purpose of settling the aforementioned controversy. 

§ 4 teaches and confesses that Christians who are truly converted to God and 
justified are done away with and made free from the curse of the law. This is clear 
teaching of Scripture. Gal. 3:13: "Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us." The curse that the law pronounces on all transgressors 
no longer affects us, for our transgressions have been removed. 
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done. We "ascend on high with faith" and flee into our Saviour's wounds, as often as 
Moses' zeal presses us and the law's woe flashes upon us. 

But this freedom from the curse of the law does not mean, the confession 
adds, that Christians have nothing to do with the law at all. They should rather 
practice the law of the Lord daily. In the 1st Psalm the one is praised for his happiness 
who delights in the law of the Lord and speaks of his law day and night; and in the 
whole 119th Psalm the psalmist expresses his joy in the law, in God's 
commandments, statutes, testimonies, rights. Evidently the confession here thinks 
of the word "law" merely in terms of its content, the immutable will of God, but not in 
terms of the demanding, threatening form in which it is given to sinners. For it has 
just referred to the Christian's freedom from the curse of the law. The unchangeable 
will of God, which constitutes the content of the law, is - the Confession emphasizes 
- also still there for Christians. They are to practice it daily. And so that they can do 
this properly, the law, the will of God contained in it, serves them as a mirror, which 
paints the will of God before their eyes. This mirror of the law, which shows them 
what is right and wrong, is to be held up to the believers at all times and so the law 
is to be constantly practised with them. 

According to the words of our confession in this passage: "The law is to be 
held up to the believers", it is therefore correct to say: The law shows the born-again 
what right good works are. 

So this is the teaching of this passage: Christians are free from the curse of 
the law. But this does not give them the freedom to live according to the lusts of their 
flesh, but binds them even more to the will of God, their deliverer, revealed in the 
law. 


§ 5. 


In this paragraph the confession goes a little further and teaches that 
Christians are free not only from the curse but also from the constraint of the law, but 
that freedom from the constraint of the law does not mean that they can now live 
without the law. 

At the head of this passage the Confession places the well-known word of 
Paul, but so misunderstood and misused by the antinomians, 1 Tim. 1:9: "To the just 
there is no law, but to the unjust," etc. But it immediately rejects the abuse of this 
passage, as if it were to be understood ita nude, that is, in the bare meaning, that the 
righteous are without law, and ought to live without law. The law, indeed, is written 
in their hearts, and that by God himself, who has thus clearly shown that they are not 
to lead their lives without law, but according to the law, according to his will. Also the 
law given to the first men after the creation. 
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The confession argues that the commandment given proves that God did not want 
them to be without law. Therefore the apostle's opinion is this: First, the law can no 
longer weigh Christians down with its curse, for they are reconciled to God through 
Christ; wrath and curse are taken away. Secondly, the law has no more cause to 
torment Christians with its compulsion, for they are born again, a new man is created 
in them, and according to this inward man they delight in God's law. 

§ 6. 

Here the Confession goes a step further and shows that the Christian, 
according to the new man, is also free from the law as a teacher, that he does not 
even need instruction from the law about what is right and wrong. Our confession 
assumes the case that a Christian would be completely renewed in this life, so that 
no sin, nothing of the old man, would be found in him any longer. In that case he 
would do quite voluntarily, without all teaching, admonition, stopping, and driving of 
the law, what he is obliged to do according to God's will, just as the heavenly bodies 
go their course undriven, and as the angels of God render obedience to God without 
instruction and voluntarily. This would be the case if the Christian were perfect, 
entirely new man, only new man. But as he is not such in this life, his freedom from 
the instruction of the law applies to him only in so far as he is a new man. 

We concur in this exposition of the Confession, especially in its view of the 
passage in Timothy. 


1 Tim. 1, 9. 

This passage reads, in context and literally, "But we know that the law is good, 
if any man use it lawfully, knowing" (considering) "that there is no law for the 
righteous, but for the lawless and unruly, for the ungodly and sinners." 

The apostle here testifies that only he will apply the law lawfully, vopipwe (from 
voc), that is, according to its purpose, who keeps present to himself the universally 
valid principle: eida@¢ tovto, dt dikaip vouoc ov Keita: to a righteous man there is no 
law, to him no law is given. "This proposition must underlie all teaching about the law" 
(Stéckhardt, L. u. W. 33, 155). This, then, is a proposition of quite general application 
(d1kaiw, without article), which finds its application not only in the spiritual, but also in 
the secular, civil sphere, that a just man, one who is as he ought to be, whose conduct 
conforms to the generally applicable demands of morality, needs no law. Laws are 
only there for the sake of the unjust. An honorable, virtuous man who walks in the 
paths of justitia civilis, who is devoted to honorableness and all virtues 
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(That is, with laws of morality; city ordinances, traffic regulations, safety regulations, 
etc., are, like the prohibition given to the first men against eating from a certain tree, 
special commandments which are subject to change and belong to a different 
domain). We think here of the memento that can often be read in public places in this 
country: Gentlemen will not - others must not! The apostle now applies this generally 
valid rule to the spiritual. The law of God, that is, the written law of the ten 
commandments in the form in which God gave them through Moses-for it is of this 
law that the apostle speaks in connection-tells what God requires of men. But this 
demand is addressed to sinful men. The very form of the demand, Thou shalt! Thou 
shalt not! shows that the demands of the law oppose man's mind and will, which is 
directed toward evil. For sin's sake the law of Moses was given to men, the law is 
there for men, as the apostle Gal. 3:19 writes: "The law was added for sin's sake." 
Men have all become sinners. They are, as Paul brings out in our passage (1 Tim. 1, 
9). Lawless, avouo1, in that they do not even rightly understand, much less do 
according to, the remnant of the law left in their hearts; they are further avuz6taxKtot, 
such as will not be subject to the law, refuse to obey it; they are finally aosBeic and 
GLLApT@AO/Z, reprobates and sinners, 

who do not ask anything about God and his will, whose thoughts, desires, and wills 
are only directed toward that which is sinful, sacrilegious, and abominable in God's 
eyes. Therefore the law is given to them; therefore it is there for them, and in the very 
form in which they need it: Thou shalt! Thou shalt not! And if thou transgress, the 
curse shall be upon thee. 

With a righteous man in contrast with sinners it is quite otherwise. A:xaiw voyoc 
ob Keita, to him there lies no law. The expression keitai, lies, makes one think of a 
code of law compiled for the sake of the unrighteous, and now lying there for them, 
that they may act and be judged by it. A righteous man has no need of such a code 
of law to teach him mores; for him it is superfluous. So it is also in the spiritual. Even 
there a righteous man, one who is as he should be according to God's will, has no 
need of such a law to instruct, admonish, or threaten him from without. 

But therefore the righteous man is not without law. In the passage from 
Timothy he stands in direct contrast to the lawless: dikalog - advouoc. He is, as Paul 
says of himself 1 Cor. 9:21, an evvouos, lives in the law as in its element, feels at 
ease in it as the fish in the water, as the bird in the air. The law, that is, the content of 
the law, the good, well-pleasing will of God, is its 
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element of life, without which he cannot and will not be, while the unrighteous man 
feels the law as the fish feels the element of air, which is foreign to him, and as the 
bird feels the element of water, which is foreign to him. 

But where does the righteous man get the law, since there is none for him, 
since the law of Moses is not there for him? The Holy Spirit has written it in his heart. 
Through the Gospel his heart is renewed. And a part of the renewal of the Christian, 
an essential part of the new man created in him, is the right knowledge of God and 
his will. 

So then the sentence has its full validity and justification also in the spiritual 
sphere: "To a righteous man there is no law." Just as the Christian, as a reconciled 
child of God, is free from the curse of the law, and as a born-again free from the 
compulsion of the law, so, according to the new man, he is also free from the 
instruction of the law, and has no need of the law as a teacher. According to the new 
man he is a righteous man; he does what is right. He could not do this if he did not 
know the law. By his doing what is right he proves that he knows the law, even 
without a law being given to him, "lying there." The Holy Spirit is in him and fills him 
with all kinds of spiritual knowledge according to the new man, thus also with 
knowledge of the will of God. 

We emphasized the "new man" on purpose. Because what Paul says about 
the righteous in 1 Tim. 1, 9 only applies to someone who is truly righteous, who 
corresponds to the divine standard of righteousness in every respect. For this very 
reason it applies to the Christian only in so far as he is a new man. For the Christian 
is not perfect, but the new man in the Christian is. "The new man, the antitype of the 
old man, is the new moral self, the good moral habitus produced in regeneration, the 
mode of mind corresponding to God's will. The new man is the epitome, the totality, 
of human virtues, or, to speak with Haupt, 'the totality of God's moral requirements 
in their realization’. Here, too, there results, as it were, a complete and altogether 
beautiful, attractive human structure, in which no noble trait, no trait of true morality, 
is lacking." (St6ckhardt, Ephesians, 216 f.) "The new man is righteous, entirely as 
man ought to be, without blemish, is holy, pure, clean, without spot or blemish, and 
thus resembles the holy, righteous God." (Op. cit., 217.) The new man, indeed, is 
created after God in righteousness and holiness, Eph. 4. He is renewed unto the 
knowledge after the image of Him that created him, Col. 3. The expressions "created 
after God" and "renewed after the image of God" recall Gen. 1:27: "God created man 
in His image." As God created the first man in His image, so now in the new birth He 
creates the new man in the same image 
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Images. The new man is in the image of God. He is like the first man before the 
entrance of sin, as far as his moral condition is concerned. The Christian, therefore, 
inasmuch as he is a new man, or born again, is perfectly holy. He died to sin and 
lives to God, Rom. 6. And so, after the new man, the Christian also possesses the 
knowledge of God's will necessary to such perfect holiness and righteousness. He 
stands, therefore, after the new man, in the same liberty from the law as the first man 
before the fall. The Christian as such, as righteous, according to the inward man, is 
free from the whole law of Moses according to content and form. The threat, "Cursed 
be he that fulfilleth not all the words of this law!" touches not the new man, for he is 
guilty of no transgression. The demand: "Thou shalt! Thou shalt not! does not apply 
to him; for he does sua sponte what God wills. He has no need of instruction as to 
what is right and wrong; for he carries God's will within him, the will of God is a part 
of his nature. It is therefore scripturally sooken, when our confession says, If a man 
were perfectly renewed in this life, that is, if he were wholly a new man, and only a 
new man, he would do wholly voluntarily, without all teaching, admonition, stopping, 
or driving of the law, what he owes to do according to God's will. The new man, or 
the Christian according to the new man, our Confession § 6 teaches, is free from all 
teaching, tutelage, admonition of the law. But because of this he is not without law. 
He is guided and governed by the will of God dwelling in him, and so does what he 
owes to the law. So then it is scriptural and confessional to say that the Christian 
after the new man is free from the curse and constraint and instruction, but not from 
the debt or obligation of the law. According to the new man he is no longer under the 
law, but also not apart from the law, but in the law. 


§ 7.8. 

But now, as the Formula of Concord § 7 and 8 states, the Christian here in this 
life is not merely a new man. And this changes the whole situation. Believers are not 
"fully", completely, "completive vel consummative", renewed in this life. Their sin, it 
is true, is forgiven; the mortification of the old Adam, and the regeneration in the spirit 
of their minds, has begun in them by the Holy Ghost; but the old Adam still hangs in 
their nature, Rom. 7. Hence it comes that the new man cannot fully work itself out in 
Christians, cannot be fully displayed. The Christian's doing constantly falls short of 
the wanting of the new man. Hence the exhortations of the Scriptures to put on the 
new man, to 
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Renewal in the spirit of the mind, to grow, to increase, to become more complete in 
knowledge, in sanctification, in the inner man. This growth takes place in the 
Christian in proportion as he suppresses the lusts and desires of the old man, and 
thus makes room for the activity of the new man. To be precise, it is not the new man 
in the Christian who grows and increases, but the Christian increases in the new 
man, namely, in such a way that the new man comes more and more to the fore, to 
dominate him, to assert his sanctified will more and more against the evil will of the 
flesh. The fact that the Christian does not succeed perfectly in this life - and not in 
the imperfection of the new man - is his imperfection. 
§ 9. 

Because the old Adam still clings to the believers, they not only need the law 
of daily teaching and admonition, warning and threat, but also often punishment, so 
that they are encouraged and follow the spirit of God. The Confession here gives 
evidence from Ps. 119 and Heb. 12 that humiliations and chastisements are to serve 
Christians to learn God's rights, that is, to learn to pay attention to God's rights, just 
as Paul also anesthetized and tamed his own body so as not to become reprobate. 
According to this passage of the Formula of Concord, therefore, because the 
Christian is not yet wholly spirit, but still has the flesh about him, the law is and 
remains still in full force, not only according to its content, but also according to its 
form. By threats and punishments, by the verbal and real law, the old man must be 
kept in discipline and order in the Christian, and forced to obey, though this 
obedience is only an outward one; for the old man never changes his hostile attitude 
against God's law. Furthermore, through the demands of the law, the Christian must 
be brought again and again to the knowledge of his sin and to a deeper and deeper 
knowledge of it; for the old man in him is an inveterate Pharisee who wants to 
establish his own righteousness before God. Finally, through the instruction of the 
law, the Christian must again and again be shown the right way of the divine 
commandments, because the old man always wants the wrong way. 

§ 19. 

The old man in the Christian must be forced into obedience by law and 
plagues, though this accomplishes no more than to keep him outwardly in bounds to 
some extent, as the wicked are kept in outward discipline and respectability to some 
extent by the threats of the law. For the sake of the flesh, therefore, the Christian 
needs the law as a bar. 
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§ 20. 

No less does the Christian need the law as a doctrine or guide. For the sake 
of the old Adam, he is always in danger of falling into his own holiness and devotion, 
of framing the will of God according to the perverse views of his flesh, and therefore 
of choosing a service of God which God has nowhere commanded. Therefore the 
Christian's view must always be cleared from the law. He therefore needs the law as 
a rule and guide. Christians must always have the law before their eyes, because, 
as Luther says (St. L. IV, 1087), they are troubled and drawn away by many things. 
Ps. 18:23: "His judgments | have before mine eyes, and His commandments | cast 
not from me." Yes, the Christian asks of God such instruction from the law. In the 
119th Psalm the request is found repeatedly, "Teach me thy judgments!" (v. 26. 64. 
68. 108. 124. 135.) Ps. 27, 11, David asks, "O Lord, show me thy way, and lead me 
in a right path!" and Ps. 25, 4, "O Lord, show me thy paths, and teach me thy steep 
places!" According to v. 12, it is the godly, the born-again, who is assured that God 
will show him the right way: "Who is he that feareth the LORD? He will instruct him 
in the best way." Similarly, in the 32nd Psalm, God speaks to him who has confessed 
his sin and found forgiveness, that is, to the truly penitent, convert: "I will instruct 
thee, and show thee the way which thou shalt walk." Before, he had walked his own 
ways, would not know of God's ways. Now that he is converted, he has desire and 
power to walk in God's ways. But because these are often still hidden from him 
because of the flesh still clinging to him, he does not always see them clearly, so 
God helps him with instruction from His law and shows him how he should walk. 
"Thus the law is and remains for the born-again a rule and guide of their life and 
walk. We Christians are not yet wholly spirit. Out of our corrupt flesh and blood still 
come many perverse thoughts and judgments. Therefore we need this sure guide 
continually." (Stéckhardt, Bibl. Gesch. A. T., p. 145.) Thereby the purpose of this 
third custom of the law is not to subject us anew to the curse and compulsion of the 
law, but to warn us against anything whereby we might again come under its curse 
and compulsion. 


§ 21. 

Finally, Christians also need the law as a mirror. The old man in them is a self- 
righteous Pharisee. According to the old man, the Christian is always in danger of 
imagining that he is better than others, that his work and life are without blemish. If 
he does not always keep God's law before himself, he falls into self-righteousness 
and carnal security. Therefore he should always look into God's law. This prescribes 
good works to him, 
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that he must recognize his imperfection. Thus Paul used the law as a mirror for 
himself and others, and from it he recognized more and more the sin that still clung 


to him even after his conversion. 


§ 22. 23. 


In this connection the Confession explains § 22 and 23, how and why the 
imperfect works of Christians are pleasing to God. The law does not exclude this, for 
it demands perfect obedience. But the gospel teaches that our works are sacrifices 
acceptable to God for Christ's sake. Through faith in Christ the Christian is freed from 
the curse and condemnation of the law, and is now under the grace that daily forgives 
all sin and imperfection. Nor does the Christian do his works out of compulsion, but 
from the heart, because he is born again according to the inner man. Such willing 
obedience pleases God. Of course, this willingness is not to be understood as if 
Christians felt no unwillingness in themselves to obey God. Their old man is unfit for 
anything good, and unenthusiastic. Yet they wage "a constant battle against the old 
Adam." 

§ 24. 


So Christians, for the sake of their flesh, still need the law as a bar, a mirror, 
and a rule. For the old man in them is like a quasi asinus indomitus et contumax, an 
unbroken, stubborn ass. "Who must be compelled into the obedience of Christ, not 
only with the law's teaching, admonition, driving, and chastisement, but also 
oftentimes with the bludgeon of punishments and plagues." And it remains so until 
we are fully regenerated in the resurrection. Then henceforth we shall have no need 
of either the law or the gospel, which belong only to this imperfect life. Then we shall 
be quite free and at ease to do the will of God, and rejoice in the same. 


§ 10-14. 

Very important is what our Confession says in these paragraphs: "But it must 
also be explained in different ways what the gospel does, creates, and works for the 
new obedience of believers, and what in this, as far as the good works of believers 
are concerned, is the office of the law." 

§ 11. The law says well that we are to walk in newness of life according to 
God's will and command, but it does not give power to do so. It is the Holy Spirit that 
renews the heart, and thus gives desire and power to do the will of God. And the Holy 
Ghost is not given by the law, but by the gospel, Gal. 3. 

§ (12) But after the Holy Spirit has renewed the heart, he needs the law for this 
purpose, that he may bring forth from it the born-again (because 
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The Holy Spirit teaches Christians (for they still have the old man about them) and 
makes God's will known to them in the Ten Commandments and shows them the 
works in which they should walk. Likewise the Holy Spirit exhorts Christians to good 
works when they are lazy and negligent in them, and punishes them when they are 
unruly. His office is to comfort and to punish, to kill and to make alive. 

The confession therefore makes a clear distinction between the law and the 
gospel in sanctification. Through the gospel the Holy Spirit gives power and desire 
for good works, but from the law he shows what the good works are. We cannot 
therefore accept the expression that the gospel shows us "love with all its works". If 
the word gospel be used in its proper sense, as distinct from the law, there is a 
mixture of law and gospel, in that to the gospel is ascribed what, according to 
Scripture and the Confession, is the office of the law alone, namely, to show what 
right good works are. The Confession warns in Article V: "What belongs to the one 
doctrine is not to be ascribed to the other." (§ 27.) But both doctrines are always to 
be preached and applied in connection with each other. For the one without the other 
can only have a harmful effect. Law without gospel only increases enmity against 
God; gospel without law only makes carnally secure, even the Christian, namely, 
because of his flesh, and incites to offence the wholesome doctrine. 


§ 15-18. 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding, the Confession clearly distinguishes 
between the works of the law and the works of the Spirit. The matter or content of 
the works is the same in both, namely, the unchanging will of God, according to which 
men should conduct themselves in their lives (§ 15). 

But there is a difference in the attitude in which the works are done. 

16 (16) When the unconverted keep the law, they do the works because they 
are commanded (i.e., compelled), and out of fear of punishment or out of desire for 
reward, that is, in either case out of selfish interest. Thus they show that they are still 
under the law. Their works are works of the law in the proper sense, forced by the 
law, performed in a lawful, servile spirit. 

17. . The converted, born-again, on the other hand, who, according to their 
new man, are free from the dominion of the law, and are inwardly impelled by Christ's 
Spirit, do, "as much as they are born again," that is, according to the new man, the 
will of God revealed in the law, out of a free and merry spirit. Their works, therefore, 
are not works of the law in the proper sense, but fruits of the Spirit. Their works, while 
conforming to the law, the immutable will of God, are not compelled by the law, but 
are fruits of the Spirit, who through the 
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Gospel created the desire for God's law in those who are born again. 

§ This delight in God's law is found in the Christian only in so far as he is a new 
man. According to the old man, he resists the "law in his mind," the will of God written 
in his heart by the Holy Spirit. Therefore the Christian, precisely for the sake of his 
flesh, cannot be without law. But because and as long as the new man has dominion 
in him, he is yet not under the law, but in the law. He lives and walks in the law of the 
Lord, but in such a way that, according to the new man, he has no need of the driving 
of the law. R. Schroth. 


Miscellany. 


A warning of Luther against premature departures from irreligious churches 
we have in a letter of Luther to the Elector John of Saxony. (St. L. XXIa, 1306 ff.) 
The letter is dated May 25, 1529, and incidentally throws light on the uncertain 
relations between the Diet of Speier (1529) and that of Augsburg (1530). Luther 
expected a decisive change in the relationship between the Catholic and Protestant 
parties within a short time; "for the matter cannot stand like this for long"; "all things 
are now in the balance, and no one knows where God will let the rash turn". As to 
Luther's warning against premature leaving, or rather transgressing, it is prompted 
by the fact that the abbot of a monastery desired the elector's counsel in regard to 
his intended departure from the Roman Church, and the elector in his turn again 
desired Luther's counsel in the matter. Luther writes, among other things: "On this 
would be my submissive concern, as | have used for myself so far against all persons 
who have left, that in Your Electoral Grace there is not yet some human fortune to 
advise or order anyone to leave the monastery or to change his religion. For since 
such matters concern God and the conscience, God's Word and the Scriptures, 
which teach us what each one should and should not do, are not only advisable, but 
also commanded. Therefore let no man ask me whether he ought to do this or that, 
but let him see, and examine his own conscience, what he will or may believe and 
do. | cannot advise him nor tell him any more; for if | should advise or tell him, and 
he should be uncertain of the matter, and should do it in doubt or in a wavering 
conscience, | should be guilty, and be altogether the cause of such sins against God. 
Now it is no small sin to do anything out of doubt or unbelief (which is contrary to the 
first and second commandments); for God desires faith and not doubt. . . . over this 
it is yet another thing with the abbot. For who knoweth, though he believed? 
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That he also be strong and firm enough in the faith to endure future temptations? For 
we read in the scriptures, and know it daily in ourselves, what the devil and all the 
world do against the true faith; and there is no end nor measure of persecution and 
temptation. Should the abbot hereafter have an evil conscience, as happens to many, 
and be found guilty, or should he come into misery, poverty, disfavor, driving, or some 
other accident, and not be able to suffer such things, and finally think and strive back 
again, as he now does and has done so much, it would be much better now to leave 
it alone. Therefore no one can advise nor be called to do so; each one must be his 
own master, advisor and helper according to the divine word, and a man and heart 
that may stand chivalrously belong to it. Your Electoral Graces have well learned 
what the pious Princess Duchess Ursula of Munsterberg suffered over this." Truly, a 
clear example of how Luther did not want to settle anything externally in ecclesiastical 
matters, but wanted to have everything settled by God's Word. F.:Pt 

on "standing together" in the civic and ecclesiastical spheres. A regional 
church pastor in Alsace gave a lecture to the Strasbourg Freethinkers' Association 
on February 28 on the question: "Can one be a good person even without religion?" 
The lecture was followed by a lively discussion. In a public report on the Freethinkers' 
Evening, that pastor pronounces himself thus: "All that is called Christian joins all the 
more closely together under the hard blows. However different they may otherwise 
be, and however often they may feud among themselves, Catholics and Protestants, 
Bible Students and Churchmen, Free Lutherans and National Churchmen - in such 
situations they stand together like a wall; for they feel: "This is a matter of life and 
death. | wish one would not forget that in ordinary life!" Fr. Kramer comments on this 
in the "Elsassischer Lutheraner," the organ of the Free Church in Alsace, which is 
united with us in the faith, thus: "The undersigned [Fr. Kramer] is to be understood 
among the above-mentioned Freilutherans, for he is the only Freilutheran who took 
the floor at the Freidenkerabend. Now, if Rev. Stricker represents the matter as if | 
had formed a stone in his wall against the Freethinkers and stood with him and 
Catholics and Biblical scholars, | must say to him and to all who have read his report 
that this was by no means the case. My speech that evening was as much a ‘wall' 
against Rev. Stricker, Catholics and Bible Students as it was against the 
Freethinkers. Yes, | appeared at the Freethinkers' Evening precisely for the purpose 
of protesting against Rev. Stricker as much as against the Freethinkers. A few days 
before, | had heard the same lecture by Pastor Stricker in Bouxviller, and | had 
noticed that he did not take the question at all from the 
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biblical Lutheran point of view. He did not distinguish between purely civil 
righteousness and Christian morality. Thus he was led both to wrong the freethinkers 
and to sin grievously against God's Word. He also pretty much denied the 
freethinkers all purely civil respectability, and that is not right. Our Lutheran 
confession does not do this either, but writes that 'to lead an honorable life and to do 
outward works of the law, reason is able to some extent without Christ, without the 
Holy Spirit, from innate light’. (Apology, Art. Ill, 9.) We ourselves know of a Strasbourg 
freethinker who not only sought to lead a civically respectable life himself, but also 
brought up his children in this spirit. Such cases could doubtless be found among 
Strasburg freethinkers still more, as they were to be found even among the old 
heathen. But by not distinguishing between purely bourgeois and Christian morality, 
Pastor Stricker has grievously sinned both against God's Word and against the 
immortal souls of the Freethinkers. He has not shown the freethinkers that all 
morality, though it may shine before men, is yet nothing but sin before God, unless 
it flows from faith in the crucified Son of God. Christ says, 'He that abideth in me, and 
lin him, the same bringeth forth much fruit: for without me ye can do nothing,’ John 
15:5; and Paul testifies, ‘But whatsoever proceedeth not by faith is sin," Rom. 14:23; 
to which the Holy Ghost says, Heb. 11:6, 'But without faith it is impossible to please 
God.' Because | had clearly recognized in Bouxviller that the Freethinkers would not 
be served by Pastor Stricker's lecture, that they would not come one step closer to 
the knowledge of their sins and their Savior through it, | went to the Freethinkers' 
Association that evening to give them the biblical Lutheran answer to the question. 
Accordingly | set forth that man, even without being a Christian, if he follows his 
reason, can lead a civilly respectable life, but that before the judgment seat of God 
all the 'good' works of such a man are truly sin; that all men are so utterly depraved 
by original sin that before their conversion they can only sin at all, however 
respectably they live. All their 'good' works flow from a false source. For the sake of 
inherited corruption, all men lie under the wrath and condemnation judgment of God, 
from which they could only be delivered by the Son of God becoming their substitute 
and atoning for their punishment as the sin-bearer. In the course of this exposition, 
testimony was also given to the literal inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. " F. 
P. 

The Lessing admirers are making life sour for the editor of the "Deutsche 
Lehrerzeitung". Recently, several sayings by Lessing have again been 
communicated to him for publication, among others 
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Not the truth that any man possesses or thinks he possesses, but the sincere effort 
he has made to discover the truth, is what makes a man valuable. For it is not by 
possession, but by the investigation of truth, that his powers are enlarged, wherein 
alone his ever-increasing perfection consists. Possession makes indolent, proud." 
On this the much-troubled editor remarks: "If this were absolutely true, then all 
believing Christians would be indolent and proud, then it would have been our 
Saviour also, who testified of himself, 'l am the way, the truth, and the life,’ and: 'If ye 
abide in my sayings, ye . . . shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.' 
And D. Martin Luther would not then have been justified in saying that faith, which is 
not at all conceivable without the inward certainty of the possession of truth, is a 
‘living and busy thing.’ Then the Christian faith would be a misfortune to the world. 
But there are things for which the sagacious Lessing unfortunately had no 
understanding, Matth. 11:25. | maintain, on the basis not only of my experience, that 
of religious truth the very opposite of what Lessing asserts is true. But | could well 
understand that the conviction of never finding the truth, in spite of all the searching 
in Lessing's sense, might make one indifferent and indolent. Whoever can and must 
testify with Luther that the truth about ourselves and our God does not come from 
our own reason and strength, but is a gift of grace from God, has truly no reason to 
be "proud. On the contrary!" The spirit of Lessing has stirred in all ages, even in the 
time of the Apostles. The holy apostle Paul thus describes those who are possessed 
by this spirit: "Ever learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of the truth. 
But just as Jannes and Jambres Mosi resisted, so these also resist the truth. They 
are men of broken senses, unfit for faith," 2 Tim. 3:7. 8. F.P. 

"Formation of character'' may, however, be said to be the aim of pedagogy. 
But we must not lose sight of the fact that there are two kinds of character, natural 
and Christian. The natural formation of character takes place on the basis of the 
natural knowledge of the law, which is still found in every man's heart after the Fall. 
The apostle describes it in the words Rom. 2:14: "For so the Gentiles, which have 
not the law [namely, the written law, as the Jews], and yet by nature do the work of 
the law, the same, because they have not the law, are themselves a law unto them." 
This formation of character, where it succeeds, has value in the field of civil life. The 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession praises it in these words: "In this life and in the 
worldly being nothing is better than honesty and virtue, as Aristotle says, that neither 
morning nor evening is good enough. 
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The Lord said, "Let the star nor the evening star be more lovely and more beautiful 
than honesty and righteousness, as God also rewards such virtue with bodily gifts. 
(M. 91:24.) But the formation of Christian character is only accomplished on the 
ground of faith in the gospel of Christ crucified. The apostle Paul was a "character" 
before and after his conversion. As a natural character, when he collided with the 
gospel, he became a persecutor of the gospel and the Christian church. When he 
had become a Christian character by conversion, he describes himself thus, "I live, 
yet now not |, but Christ liveth in me. For what | now live in the flesh | live by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me," Gal. 2:20. Therefore we 
do not leave the formation of character in our children and youth to the state schools 
and state teaching institutions. F. P. 

The following is written about Bach's St. Matthew Passion in "Glaube und 
Heimat" (Faith and Home) of May 5, 1929: "Today we are confronted with an almost 
incomprehensible miracle when we are asked to imagine that Johann Sebastian 
Bach was able to actually realize such an enormous work two hundred years ago in 
the then still quite small city of Leipzig with only a few forces. Truly, a bold deed that 
only a Bach who was concerned only with the glory of his God could dare to do. Two 
choirs with almost two hundred singers, five individual voices and an abundance of 
violins, violas, oboes, flutes and the organ are necessary for this. For Poznan, with 
its small number of Protestants, it is again something great today that this has 
become possible. In addition to the choirs, it was even possible to fill some of the 
solo parts with local musicians; in the main, however, they were hired from Germany. 
How should one describe the impression of this experience? We do not want to write 
a musical critique here, it is not at all about the impression of Bach's or the singers’ 
and artists' ability, but it is about the tremendous effect that the portrayal of Jesus’ 
suffering and bitter death has on us directly. The whole Passion story as told to us 
by Matthew is the material for Bach's work. At crucial points the simple singing of the 
narrative is interrupted by the choirs, which sing our well-known Passion hymns 
"Herzliebster JEsu, was hast du verbrochen", 'O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden" and 
many others in moving harmony. In addition to the choirs, the individual voices give 
expression to the feelings that move the listener inwardly. But the choir also takes 
over in dramatic form all the words spoken by the Jews, the priests or the disciples, 
and through the singing makes their power and meaning all the more clear to us. The 
words of JEsu, Peter, Pilate, and individual others, on the other hand, are taken over 
by the individual singers. Violins accompany the words of the Lord with wonderful 
delicacy, while otherwise various instruments of the orchestra work together." F.. 
P. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 
1. Paul: Life and Letters. By Wm. Dallmann. Price: $4.50. 


For years D. Dallmann, to whose skilful pen the Lutheran Church in America owes 
many a fine work, has been intensively occupied with the life and writings of the greatest of 
all apostles. In the present work he has set down the proceeds of this long labor. There is 
abundant evidence on almost every page that the author has made a thorough study of the 
pertinent literature. The large list of books he has used testifies to immense diligence. What 
are the merits of this book on Paul? That the honored author is guided by Scripture rather 
than criticizing it goes without saying. But just such a position is found in few theologians 
nowadays. In the first place, therefore, it should be mentioned that this account of Paul's life 
is in harmony with the sayings of the divine Word. Whoever knows D. Dallmann also knows 
that his descriptions are not dry. He writes lively and vividly. This also applies to this work. 
Then, as already mentioned, he has acquainted himself with the latest research in this field 
and utilized the results. Among the scholars whose works he has studied are, for example, 
Deissmann, Ramsay, Sihler and Zahn. The author has also frequently woven quotations, 
especially from poets, into his work, thus making the reading even more attractive. As for the 
external decoration of the book, it can hardly be praised too highly. Not only is the binding 
beautiful, and the paper and printing excellent, but the work is adorned with a great profusion 
of pictures, some of older date, others based on photographs of the present time. On page 
144, for example, there is an undoubtedly older picture of the Isthmus of Corinth. On the page 
next to it, on the other hand, we see a picture of the Corinthian Canal as it is now in use. This 
book deserves in every respect to be called an opus magnum. Nor should it go unmentioned 
that the author has made edifying applications in the appropriate place to promote the faith 
life of his readers. 


2. Introduction to the Books of the Bible. By Christopher F. Drewes. Price: 90 
Cts. 

Frequently a pastor is approached for advice by members of the congregation who 
would like to read a book that will introduce them to the various books of Scripture. We have 
a suitable book for this purpose in the present work by Missionary Director C. F. Drewes. As 
we see from the preface, the various chapters of this book have in the main appeared in print 
before, namely, in Concordia Bible Class A. 1919. The author has the beautiful gift of 
writing clearly and simply, and therefore we feel sure that his book will appeal. After several 
introductory chapters on the Bible, the individual scriptures are discussed. There are special 
articles on biblical poetry, the Apocrypha, the New Testament, the life of Paul, and then as 
an appendix an instruction on how to read through the Holy Scriptures in three years. We 
wish the work a wide circulation. 


3. Consuming Love. By O. A. Geiseman. Price: 60 Cts. 


We are pleased to report that the series of missionary writings published under D. 
Fiirbringer's direction is increasing in volume. Before us is No. 6 of this series. In it the life 
and work of the famous missionary Adoniram Judson is narrated. Not only is the book 
handsomely furnished externally, and furnished with valuable pictures, but it does justice to 
the great subject it treats, in that the author, pastor of one of our churches at Oak Park, III. 
interestingly introduces us to this part of missionary history. The book is smoothly written 
and will be read with pleasure. As Judson ministered in Burma, so this country, so remote to 
us, is more accurately portrayed. We are also given a good insight into the Buddhist religion 
that prevails there. May the value help to kindle and sustain a holy missionary fire among us! 
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4. The Lutheran Teacher's Handbook. By W. O. Kraft, Concordia Teachers' 
College, River Forest, Ill. Price: §2.50. 

Anything that promotes our community schools should be welcomed with joy. This 
work belongs in such a category. Written by one of our professors in River Forest, it seeks to 
assist the teacher in accomplishing the tasks set before him outside the classroom. The first 
chapter deals with how to recruit new pupils for the parochial school. Then it deals with how 
to introduce people to the work of the school. The third section is about children's services. 
This is followed by a chapter on festivities, picnics, etc. The fifth chapter deals with how the 
school can influence wider circles (school-paper, parent-teacher organization, 
school orchestra or band). The last chapter discusses the end of the school course and 
the dismissal of the pupils. Prof. Kraft has here skilfully discussed many points which often 
give a teacher headaches. One will receive his book - of that we have no doubt - gratefully. 


5. The Christian Home. By J. H. C. Fritz. Price: 6 Cts. the dozen 60 Cts. 

This tract (No. 66) appears here in a new display. We are glad that it is again available. 
The subject Dean Fritz writes about here is so important that we should all think about it often 
and talk about it with one another in the fear of God. What God's Word tells us about parents 
and children and the duties of these and these is here presented to us in a gripping way. 


6. The Nightingale of Wittenberg. Reformation Children's Service. 
By J. E. Potzger, teacher in the Emmaus School at Indianapolis, Ind. price 5 cts, the 
dozen 50 cts, the hundred §3.50. 
How much we owe to D. Luther also with regard to our church music is demonstrated 
here mainly in question and answer. Many songs are inserted. Luther's most important songs 
are discussed. Highly recommended! 


7. Your kingdom come! Mission liturgy for a children's service. 
Thy Kingdom Come. A Children's Vesper Service for Mission Sunday... Price: 
5 Cts. the dozen 50 Cts. the hundred §3.50. 
A beautiful mission feast liturgy by our values colleague Prof. Polack. The German 
edition is a free adaptation of the English original and is produced by Fr. O. R. Hirschen. 


8. Musical. a) Fear Not, for I Am with Thee. ("Fear Not, for I Am with Thee.") Lyrics 
and music by Anna Hoppe. (Solo.) Price: 50 Cts. - b) Be Thou My Stay. ("LaB gnédig 
mich vor dir bestehn.") Lyrics by Walter Scott; German lyrics by F. Rupprecht; music 
by Anna Hoppe. Price: 50 Cts. - (c) Savior, Breathe an Evening Blessing. (For 
mixed choir.) Music by J. H. F. Hélter. Price: 20 Cts. the dozen §1.60. - d) Five 
numbers of the Seminary Edition of Choruses and Quartets, Classical and 
Modern. By Walter Wismar. Price: 10 Cts. each, the dozen 96 Cts. The pieces have 
German and English text. The German titles are: "JEsu Kreuz, Leiden und Pein"; 
"Wenn ich einmal soll scheiden"; "Stille Nacht" (as encore: "O du fréhliche"); "In 
Dulci Jubilo; jauchzt all' und saget so"; "Ich hebe meine Augen auf zu den Bergen". 


Sing on! A songbook for young and old among the Lutheran people. Spiritual song. Edited 
by Johannes Gillhoff. Published by Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau, Saxony. Price: 
Hardback, M. 2.25; paperback, M. 1.75. 

As the author states in the preface, this collection of hymns was commissioned by the 
Lutheran Youth League of our brothers in Germany. The editor is concerned to present "a 
healthy Lutheran song according to music and poetry. He avoids "emotional and soft" songs. 
He gives preference to the songs of the Reformation period with their "powerful", though 
often "gnarled", beauty. Many chorales are included. Most of the songs 
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which are given in unison. The author says about it: "We want to help that the chaste beauty 
of monophonic singing is again more recognized and loved." We recommend this work to 
the leaders of our choirs and youth associations for their perusal and consideration. 


The Crucified Jew. Who Crucified Jesus? By Max Hunterberg. Block Publishing 
Co., New York. 

The author of this little book is obviously a Jew. His effort is to prove that not the Jews 
were responsible for the crucifixion of Jesus, but Pontius Pilate, the Roman governor. What 
the true facts are, all Christians who read their Bible know. The book, by the way, is based 
entirely on radical biblical criticism. For example, when the author writes (p. 73), "Not a 
line of His life was transmitted to us from any of His disciples who loved Him and 
toiled with Him," we know where he got this "wisdom," namely, from the camp of critics 
who still call themselves Christians but deny the truthfulness of the Scriptures. A. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


|. America. 

From the Synod. About the twenty-fifth anniversary of our seminary at Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, we take the following information from the "Kirchenblatt fir 
Stidamerika": Fr. Heine gave an address based on 1 Sam. 7:12: "He stated that the 
past year was a landmark in the history of the Seminary, since the Seminary could 
look back on twenty-five years of existence. As Samuel, after the children of Israel 
had conquered their enemies, set up a stone as a memorial, called it Ebenezer, and 
said, 'Hitherto hath the LORD helped us,' so must we also say on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of our Seminary: "Hitherto hath the Lord helped us. It is a glorious work 
on which we are allowed to work. The Word of God, which is taught and learned in 
the seminary, and that purely and loudly, is the heavenly wisdom which alone can 
make men blessed. Before worldlings only are backward. Even by false-believing 
church communities our faithful adherence to all the teachings of the infallible Word 
of God is regarded as backward, which could no longer be maintained before 
‘advanced! science. But let us well consider what Christ John 8:31, 32 says: 'If ye 
continue in my sayings, then are ye my disciples indeed, and shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.’ In conclusion, the students were exhorted to the 
diligent study of the Scriptures for the strengthening of their faith, for comfort, and for 
preparation for their glorious ministry. They were further exhorted to prove 
themselves at all times students of the Holy Scriptures in their conduct of life. Prof. 
Schelp then read out the so-called moral grades, that is, the testimonies about 
conduct, diligence, attention and order. At the exit the students were given their 
certificates. Two could not be transferred to the next class and some only 
conditionally. During the holidays they had to perfect themselves in some subjects 
and pass an examination before the start of the new academic year, which, God 
willing, was to begin on 6 March. Six students were sent to 
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After they had completed their studies, and after they had each served one year as 
vicars in the preaching ministry, they received their diplomas as candidates of 
theology the next day. In the same way, three students finished their studies as 
candidates for the teaching profession, but they only received their diplomas after 
serving a year as vicars. Our seminary produced 42 pastors and 8 teachers. May 
God bless them for many and may our Seminario Concordia continue to be and 
remain a planting place of His Church for the spreading of the Lutheran Zion in South 
America!" F. P. 

Doctrinal differences between the Reformed Church and the Evangelical 
Synod of North America. As is well known, the Protestants in this country intend to 
unite with the United Brethren and the Reformed Church in the United States. A 
committee appointed for this purpose has already adopted a "Confession of Faith" 
which is to apply to the three churches. This "confession of faith," however, is 
couched in such a way as to provide a shelter for all sorts of false doctrines. Even 
among the Uniates there are still some who recognize this. In the "Messenger of 
Peace" a reader proves that the doctrinal position of the Reformed Church is rather 
precarious. He examines the doctrinal position expressed in a pamphlet entitled 
"Inwiefern reformiert?" published by the Publication and Sunday School Board of the 
Reformed Church, and writes: "It then goes on to say that one can see that the 
Reformed Church is not burdened with doctrines and customs which were once 
indispensable to a true church, but which are now no longer regarded as essential 
pieces of the gospel of Jesus. She welcomed the discoveries of science and the 
truths of philosophy, and earnestly endeavored to reformulate theology in the light 
of a new age. The Reformed Church is wholeheartedly committed to social service; 
the gospel is not just a message of individual salvation, but the power of God capable 
of transforming our whole social order. The kingdom of God is not something that 
comes down from heaven at the end of time in connection with Christ's visible return, 
but the gradual realization of the divine will in the lives of individuals and whole 
peoples with the help of the spiritual effectiveness of the Christian Church. After this 
it seems to me as if we should take back again what is written above about our 
common faith. For we have here to do with a kind of Christianity which no longer 
agrees with the above-mentioned and quoted two articles from the Constitution of 
the Reformed Church. This is an advance that does not leave much of what millions 
of Christians today still regard as essential to Christianity. In the light of the above 
statements, what is the meaning of the sentence: 'I believe that Jesus is my Saviour 
and my Lord’? It is clear that we are dealing here with a distinct form of so-called 
modernism, to which the discoveries of science and the truths of philosophy seem 
to be at least as important as those of religion. Calvin, like Luther, thought differently 
in this. With regard to the Holy Scriptures it is asserted: 'While she [the Reformed 
Church] believes that JESUS Christ is the same yesterday, today, and always, she 
nevertheless insists that his gospel must always be in harmony with the thinking and 
the truth of the Bible’. 
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life of the age in which it is proclaimed. The gospel, then, is unchanging, but the 
theology or scientific interpretation of the gospel changes continually. It has 
welcomed the results of Biblical criticism, both as to the Old and New Testaments; 
for it bases its faith, not on a book, but on the living Christ revealed in the Gospels." 
This is something very different from what the 188th Article of the Constitution of the 
Reformed Church says, something different from what is found in the second 
paragraph of our (new) Constitution. One owes it to truth and honesty that this 
difference is referred to in this place. One may be a friend to the proposed union in 
this. God help us to be right!" But how one can "be a friend of the proposed union in 
doing so" is beyond our comprehension. J.T. M. 

The Hebrew Christian Publication Society. This year marks the 50th 
anniversary of the existence of the Hebrew Christian Publication Society. The Society 
sets itself the noble task of bringing the Gospel to the Jews by appropriate 
publications, and God's blessing evidently rests upon its efforts. The work is made 
possible by, and depends solely upon, voluntary contributions. J. T. M. 

Female Students. The "Apologist" shares, "Drew University is being attended 
by more female students this school year than ever before. Fifty-three female 
students are at present enrolled in the Theological Seminary and College of 
Missions. Of these, fifteen are candidates for the M. A. degree. A number are 
preparing for foreign missionary service; but most intend to train as assistants to the 
preacher, leaders in work among young people, directors of religious education, or 
church secretaries. " J.T. M. 

Il. Abroad. 


Whether one will find oneself more back to Luther? In the Leipzig 
"Theologischen Literaturblatt" a "Lutheragende. Ein Kirchenbuch aus Luthers 
Schrifttum" (author: Otto Dietz) is announced as follows: "The appearance of this 
‘Lutheragende' is a venture, but the venture has succeeded. We stand in a time that 
is struggling for new liturgical forms for Protestant worship. Certainly one must admit 
that every age must create its own. But not every century experiences such a great 
hour of ecclesiastical creativity as the century of the Reformation. Luther is not dead, 
he is still alive and is still master, teacher and prophet today. Truly, the new liturgical 
forms that have come to light prove that their creators still have much to learn from 
Luther. What new and recent liturgists have offered is no better than what past 
centuries offered. It is not a narrowly archaeological pursuit, but it is a duty of the 
simplest gratitude, and it is a confession of one's own humility, as the editor of the 
‘Lutheragende' himself says in the preface, in going back to the ancient and yet 
eternally young heritage of the German Reformation. Such humble work is more 
honourable than the work of those who want to delight us with new liturgical forms 
and prayers and build up the congregation. " FP: 
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The "Catholic Action" in Germany. Dr. Ph. Vollmer writes about this in the 
"Friedensbote": "The idea of the "social gospel" and lay activity is making significant 
progress in the Catholic Church in all countries. The Pope himself and the most 
eminent prelates of his Church are at the head of the movement. Its official name is 
"Catholic Action"; in Germany it is called "Catholic Working Committee," in France 
‘Action Franeaise'. Other names are: "Social 
Work," "Lay Apostolate," "Promoting the Kingship of Christ," etc. In America the 
Catholic Church has a "social commission" composed of bishops, just like most 
Protestant churches, with its own monthly newspaper. We shall confine ourselves in 
this article to Germany, and give merely a few facts of recent times. - In February, 
Cardinal Faulhaber, the Archbishop of Munich, preached a sermon on Catholic 
Action, which received much attention, following the text on the miraculous draught 
of fish (John 21:1 ff.). He listed the five essential features of Catholic Action as 
follows: 1. The apostolate of the laity. It is necessary to make the laity aware of their 
character as apostles. "By Baptism we have become children of God, by 
Confirmation apostles of the Lord." (2) It is organized cooperation; that is, not another 
organization is to be added to the existing Catholic associations, but only an action 
committee of the Catholic movement is to be formed from the old associations. But 
to this is added "the apostolic soul" of Catholic association work. "The last decades 
gave the slogan: Social work! Today the slogan is: apostolic work!" 3. Catholic Action 
is essentially religious in nature; it must be non-political, Catholic in character. 4. it 
must become action. 'The fields of work of the Catholic movement are as wide as the 
world. Whoever opposes a lie and stands up for the truth (including Catholic truths 
about authority and obedience, about property, about state-state relations, about 
state-church relations, about the rights of the pope); whoever stands up for decency 
in public life (e.g., in regard to women's rights); whoever stands up for the truth (e.g., 
in regard to women's rights); whoever stands up for the truth (e.g., in regard to 
women's rights). For example, in regard to women's gymnastics and women's dress); 
whoever calls cremation a new paganism; whoever participates in the bishop's 
concerns and rejects the agitation against the bishop is an apostle of the Catholic 
movement full of Catholic vigor." 5. Essential at last is "Catholic optimism." After the 
long night of casting nets in vain, the Church will again experience wonderful fishing 
with the Catholic movement in the new age. " J.T. M. 

A protest that did not go unheeded. Ev. Deutschland" writes: "That even today, 
in spite of all experiences to the contrary, the voice of decency can make itself heard 
in public life, we take a significant example from an essay by the Berlin police vice- 
president, Dr. WeiB, in a leading democratic newspaper. In a Berlin theatre the Luther 
chorale "Vom Himmel hoch, da komm' ich her" ("From Heaven on High, Here | 
Come"), which today as centuries ago deeply moved countless Christmas hearts, 
was included with new lyrics as a cabaret interlude in a classical comedy. The deeply 
wounded religious feelings of the widest circles of the population were strongly 
expressed in the press. The consequence was that the Berlin police issued an order 
to the theatre management to stop the use of the play. 
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The censorship of the chorale melody must cease immediately. Also the director of 
the Academy for Church and School Music in Charlottenburg, Prof. Hans Moser, 
pointed out at the discussion evening about censorship, which was organized by the 
Prussian Academy of Arts, the verbalization of Luther chorales in coffee houses and 
called upon the press and public opinion to protect these cultural assets. This was 
done with good success in the above-mentioned case. " J.T. M. 

That does not make things better. The Associated Press reports from Rome 
on May 22: "Vatican circles announced today that the Pope will take part in the great 
procession of St. Peter's on Corpus Christi on May 30 for the first time in many years, 
and will himself carry the ciborium [sacrarium, sacramental box] for part of the way. 
According to later reports, this date was changed to June 6, as it was no longer 
possible to make the appropriate preparations for the celebration. In Roman Catholic 
circles this news has aroused great enthusiasm, since the Pope has not taken part 
in this procession since 1870, the year in which the property of the church was 
confiscated. It is said that it is the Pope's intention to appear in public for the first 
time as an ecclesiastical dignitary, and for this purpose he wants to carry the 
monstrance himself. After a mass in St. Peter's he will join the memorable procession 
and after the same he will give his blessing to the crowd. Troops will form a guard 
all along the route taken by the procession. A few days later, in any case, the Pope 
is expected to set out on his first journey abroad and go to Marienbad to recuperate; 
but before that, the exchange of instruments of ratification between the Quirinal [the 
Italian State] and the Vatican [the Papal State] is to take place. This solemn act will 
take place in the Palazzo Chigi between Premier Mussolini and Cardinal Gasparri." 
That the Pope himself carries the monstrance or sacramental box, as has already 
been said, does not make the matter better. The whole thing is wrong. It is an actual 
mockery of the Holy Supper instituted by Christ. To be sure, in the holy supper there 
is associated with the blessed bread Christ's true body, the body given for us. But 
only in the use instituted by Christ. Only of the bread presented for eating and 
actually eaten does Christ say that it is His body. Outside of this Christ-ordained use 
there is nothing but bread. It is a scriptural axiom: Nihil habet rationem sacramenti 
extra usum divinitus institutum; that is: Nothing has the nature of a sacrament outside 
of its divinely instituted use. The consecrated bread enclosed in the sacramental 
case, and carried about in processions, is not Christ's body, but only bread; and the 
veneration and adoration shown to this bread in the enclosure and in the carrying 
about, is indeed shown only to a piece of bread. Nor can this be altered by the fact 
that the Pope himself "will carry the ciborium part of the way." On the Roman side, 
of course, the doctrine of the transubstantiation of bread is taken into account here. 
But transubstantiation is also a human invention. Holy Scripture still calls bread 
bread even after the consecration, three times in succession, 1 Cor. 11:26-28. 

F. P. 
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Notes on contemporary history and answers to questions of general 
interest. 


The question how to make Christianity "attractive" (attractive) is John 12:32, 
33, indicated by Christ's words, "If | be lifted up from the earth, | will draw them all 
unto me." "But this he said," adds the Evangelist, "to signify what death he would 
die." Thus the apostle Paul made Christianity attractive in Corinth, the second wisest 
city in the Greek world. He writes to the Corinthian church, made rich in all doctrine 
and in all knowledge: "I did not think that | knew anything among you apart from 
JEsum Christ crucified." In the very wisest city in the world, Athens, the apostle 
followed the same way of making Christianity "attractive." He preached to the 
Athenians "the gospel of JEsu and of the resurrection," Apost. 17, 18. He also made 
the matter urgent to the Athenians: "God hath overlooked the time of ignorance; but 
now he commandeth all men everywhere to repent, because he hath appointed a 
day in the which he will judge the world with righteousness by one man, in whom he 
hath decreed, and hath held forth faith to every man, after that he hath raised him 
from the dead." To all the Athenians, of course, the apostle did not make Christianity 
"attractive," for "some had it their derision." "But some men adhered to him, and 
became believers; among whom was Dionysius, one of the council, and a woman 
named Damaris, and others with them." We recently read the statement that 
Christian preachers had to plead their case before a "prejudiced jury." This is true to 
the fullest extent. Christ crucified is, after all, a vexation to the Jews and foolishness 
to the Greeks, 1 Cor. 1:23. And the state of affairs would be exasperating if we 
preachers had to convince our hearers of the truth of Christianity. But the Holy Spirit 
takes care of that business. When we lend our mouths to the preaching of Christ 
crucified, the Holy Spirit transfigures Christ crucified, a vexation to the Jews and 
foolishness to the Greeks, in the hearts of men. We read this promise in Joh. 16, 14. 


Peace between the State and the Roman Church in Mexico? The revolution of 
the papal party against the national government seems to have collapsed. From the 
Mexican colony at Los Angeles, Cal., comes this news through the Associated Press: 
"In popular and governmental circles it is openly and unabashedly hoped that with 
the settlement of the revolution the religious controversy which has been pending for 
years will also be ended and the Catholics will at last be permitted the free exercise 
of their religion, especially as President Portes Gil has already invited Archbishop 
Ruiz, the head of the Roman Catholic Church in Mexico, and instructed him to take 
steps for an understanding. It is expected that an agreement in this respect will be 
reached in a meeting between the President and the Archbishop, and then the 
decision will be left to the Vatican in Rome. In the Mexican press such an agreement 
is looked forward to with all certainty." But the agreement is hardly expected in 
Mexico by 
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be long-lasting. The liberal government in Mexico and the Pope in Rome had until 
now diametrically opposed concepts of "religious freedom". The liberal Mexican 
government understood it to mean freedom for all cults, but the Pope understood it 
to mean freedom only for the Roman cult to the exclusion of all others. We are now 
a little curious as to how Mexico and the Pope will conclude the deal. Mussolini has 
agreed with the Pope that the Roman religion is a first-class religion, but that other 
religions are second-class religions. We hardly believe that the Mexican government 
will be allowed to enter into a similar modus vivendi. 


Certainly have not kept up demand with the Lutherans. Indeed, the Associated 
Press reported from Chicago a few months ago: " 'Virtually all Protestant Churches 
have abandoned the use of wine in sacramental services and have substituted 
unfermented grape-juice,' the Chicago Church Federation announced after a 
survey. 'As far as we are able to learn, not a single Protestant denomination of 
importance uses wine with alcoholic content in observing the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper or in any other ceremonies,' said Walter R. Mee, executive secretary 
of the federation." By the way, the factual situation is this: These people, who from 
time immemorial consider themselves very important, do not have the Lord's Supper 
instituted by Christ, no matter what liquid they use, because in public confession they 
turn the clear meaning of the words of institution constituting the Lord's Supper into 
the opposite. (Cf. Luther, quoted in Walther's Pastoral, p. 181.) 

"Orthodox" in Russia. Fr. H. Willuweit writes from Buffalo, Nebr. to the editors 
of "L. u. W.": "In 'L. u. W.', April 1929, p. 127, we read from D. Schabert-Riga the 
sentence: 'You (Catechism) are our banner in the midst of the Catholics and 
"Orthodox". In Russia the members of the Greek Catholic Church are usually called 
the 'Orthodox,' and the Roman Catholics simply the Catholics. So, it seems to me, 
we also have to understand D. Schubert." In Germany, "Orthodox" has hitherto been 
understood to mean, as a rule, the representatives of the "old Lutheran orthodoxy," 
from which one must beware. In recent times, a more favorable assessment of the 
old Lutheran Orthodox seems to be taking shape in Germany. 

The "Deutsche Lehrerzeitung" reports on a lecture in which the speaker 
"demanded in all seriousness that it was not the teacher who determined the subject 
matter, the way of teaching, the aim of teaching: that was a matter for the pupils". At 
the same time it is reported that the assembly did not laugh, but listened devoutly. 
Reference is made to newspapers which declare our time to be the age of the 
"liberation of the child". Here, in the United States, the same spirit is stirring quite 
vigorously. 

We read: "With the new rise of the Roman Papal State, the Latin language, 
which was formerly only the language of the Church, now became the language of 
the diplomats." But the diplomats would then also have to agree on the pronunciation 
of Latin. It was reported of the Council of Infallibility in 1870 that, in spite of the unity 
of language, the bishops understood each other very imperfectly because of the 
diversity of pronunciation. This, however, did not harm the purpose of the Council, 
but on the contrary was quite favorable to it. F. P. 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 75. June 1929. No. 6. 


Farewells to the 1928-29 Candidate Class and Doctoral Promotions. 


Dear candidates of Concordia! You are leaving our St. Louis Concordia today, 
the site of your theological education, to enter the public preaching ministry. You will 
be dispersed and scattered throughout our country and beyond by the vocations that 
await you. 

As | bid you farewell, | would like to remind you once again of a great truth. It 
is a truth which, like a bright light, will guide you in all the work to which you are called. 
It is a truth which, as often as you remember it in faith, will always fill you with right 
fidelity and holy zeal. 

This is the great truth, that heaven is open to all men with whom you meet in 
our country and in other countries - open through the redemption which took place 
through Christ JEsum nineteen hundred years ago, and that therefore your actual 
task consists in proclaiming this fact publicly and specially. In this proclamation, until 
the last day, and in all places in the world, the Holy Spirit is present with his efficacy 
to work Christian faith in hearts previously crushed by God's holy law, namely, the 
faith that through Christ crucified satisfactio vicaria they have a reconciled, gracious 
God, and therefore an open heaven. These are not human thoughts. This is not 
construction theology. This is not doctrine made in St. Louis, but God's own doctrine 
revealed in His Word. For you know, "God was in Christ, and reconciled the world 
unto himself, and imputed not their sins unto them, and hath established among us 
the word of reconciliation," that is, of the reconciliation that took place nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

Because it is such a great thing to proclaim heaven open through Christ here 
on earth, and thereby to lead men to heaven, therefore the Scriptures call the public 
ministry of preaching the kaAdv epyov, the delicious work Kat’ egoy7v. For the same 
reason 
Luther calls the office of preaching the highest office among all the public offices 
ordered by God in this world, and also gives kings to 
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mean that it would not be improper for them to have their sons study theology and 
serve the world in the preaching ministry. 

It is also in honor of the public ministry of preaching that we, as a faculty of 
theology, confer the title of "Doctor of Theology" "honoris causa" on such venerable 
men who have administered the ministry of preaching for decades, even for a 
lifetime, or who hold offices that serve the ministry of preaching. We are doing so 
again this year: 

Ordo Professorum Collegii Concordiam, in 
urbe Sancti Ludovici Americana constituti, 
DOMINUM IACOBUM MILLER et 
DOMINUM BERNHARDUM SIEVERS, 


qui et ministerium Verbi divini et praesidis synodalis officium fideliter 
administraverunt nec non in pura Verbi divini doctrina exhibenda atque 
defendenda ecclesiae Christi egregie servierunt 
Sanctae Theologiae Doctores honoris causa rite creavit 
et his ipsis literis solemniter pronunciat. Sub sigillo Collegii nostri anno salutis 
millesimo nongentesimo undetricesimo, die undecimo mensis Junii. 

FRITZ, Decanus. PIEPER, Praeses. 

Finally, let the honored assembly allow me to point out that a little of the honor 
of the public preaching ministry also comes back to us, the theological teachers. It 
has pleased God to use our ministry to train such men who, by God's grace, are 
competent to teach the heaven that is open through Christ. There are theological 
faculties, even those that call themselves Lutheran, that teach their students to close 
the heavens opened by Christ's blood through works doctrine in manifold forms. By 
God's grace, without our merit or worthiness, we have resisted the temptations to do 
likewise. The temptations are still there and will not be absent in the future if the 
world stands a little longer. The whole of modern Lutheran theology, by which we 
are also surrounded, is set on closing heaven, because it does not want to "identify" 
Scripture and God's Word, and to this end also asserts very decidedly that man's 
conversion and blessedness do not depend solely on God's grace in Christ, but rest 
in the last analysis and decisively on human good conduct. - 

Mr. D. Firbringer, honored and dear colleague! You have been a member of 
our theological faculty for thirty-six years and have truly helped in your part to keep 
the faculty and the institution on the Lutheran path. For this | hereby publicly express 
my heartfelt thanks to you and to all your colleagues. God's grace, light and strength 
be with you and with all of us! Amen. 


FP, 
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How our fellow believers and confessors abroad are struggling for 
and around the legacy of the Reformation. 


We share here two articles, one from France and one from Germany, which 
have been faith-building for ourselves, as we face the same struggle in this country, 
and will certainly be welcome to our American readers. 


lL. 

In the "Alsatian Lutheran" of May of this year, Father M. Strafen, the President 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Free Church in Alsace, writes under the heading 
"Pentecost - Church - Catechism": 

In these days we celebrate the holy feast of Pentecost and commemorate the 
act of grace of our God, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the disciples in 
Jerusalem. Equipped with the Holy Spirit and power according to the promise of their 
Lord, they preached the great deeds of God in Christ Jesus for the salvation of the 
poor world of sinners. And behold, God blessed the preaching of his faithful 
witnesses, so that already on that first day of Pentecost about three thousand souls 
were added to the Christian congregation. Pentecost is also the birthday of the 
Christian church. Until the day of Pentecost the disciples had remained in Jerusalem, 
waiting for the promise of the Father, which they had received from the Lord. But 
now that this promise had been fulfilled, they went out into all the world in the power 
of the Holy Spirit to preach the gospel to every creature. And as in Jerusalem on the 
day of Pentecost, so the Holy Spirit, through their preaching throughout the world, 
wrought in the hearts of the hearers the saving faith, and so built up the Christian 
church. 

And a glorious time of prosperity was this first time for the Christian church in 
spite of the hostility and persecution that soon arose against the apostles and all 
God's children. It was the time of first love, when the hearts of the believers were 
filled with praise and thanksgiving to God, who, according to His great mercy, had 
reborn them through the living Word of God out of the death of their unbelief, who 
had called them from darkness to His marvelous light. Therefore, even if their 
enemies persecuted them and frightened them in all places, they remained faithful 
to their Lord and King of grace, faithful in faith and trust, faithful in loving and 
confessing. Even if they were driven out of one place, they proclaimed the word all 
the more joyfully in the next place, where their foot found rest. Even if they were 
scattered to the four winds, the more quickly was the command of the Lord fulfilled 
that they should go into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature, making 
disciples of the nations of the earth. 

But the evil enemy is such preaching of the gospel and 
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The Lord was sorry for the spread of the Christian church. If he could not subdue the 
church with the sword of persecution, he had to forge other weapons. Already in the 
apostles' days he had successfully used the weapon of false teaching in some 
places. Now it had to be perfected according to the latest achievements of his satanic 
science. To this end, after his lesser men had again and again been put to shame 
by the sword of the Spirit, the Word of God, he raised up for himself the man of whom 
the apostles had already prophesied, the man of sin and the child of perdition, the 
Antichrist of Rome, who placed himself above the Lord of the Church, our highly 
praised Saviour, and claimed sole authority in the Church, who exalted his word 
above the word of God as the sole rule and guide of faith and life, and for this 
demanded unconditional obedience from all the world, yes, who replaced the core 
and star of Scripture, the doctrine of the sinner's justification by grace alone, for 
Christ's sake, through faith, with the most shameful of all false teachings, that man 
must earn heaven by his works. Through this wicked one, the wicked enemy brought 
a darkness upon the face of the earth that defies all description. The Word of God 
was taken from the Christian people, and the way to salvation was unknown to them. 
The children of God became few on earth. Here and there in the houses there were 
isolated Christians who, in the midst of the abomination of desolation in the holy 
place, were plucked out like fires from the fire by the Holy Spirit, who, in the midst of 
the abomination of false doctrine in the papacy, nevertheless came by the word of 
truth to believe in their only Saviour, his cross and his death, and withstood all the 
gates of hell. The church, which came into being at Pentecost and was founded on 
Christ, the rock of salvation, was not allowed to perish according to the promise of 
its Lord. 

Yes, it should blossom anew according to God's gracious will. His word was 
to come forth again. Through the spirit of his mouth the Lord wanted to kill the 
wicked. For this purpose he raised up his instrument, the blessed Martin Luther, 
who, driven almost to despair by the abomination and desolation of the papacy, 
found the treasure of the Gospel by God's grace and came to the blessed realization 
that man is justified and saved before God by grace alone, for Christ's sake, through 
faith. He stood up against the Antichrist and courageously wielded the rediscovered 
sword of the Spirit, the Word of God, in preaching and writing, so that it penetrated 
the people and many came to the knowledge of the truth and to faith in their only 
Savior and Beatificator, in defiance of the pope and his consorts. 

And yet, twelve years after the beginning of the Reformation, Luther still had 
to write after a church visitation: "Help, dear God, as 
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seen many a lamentation, that the common man knows nothing at all of the Christian 
doctrine, especially in the villages, and unfortunately many pastors are almost 
unskilled and incapable of teaching, and yet all should be called Christians, be 
baptized and enjoy the holy sacraments, know neither the Lord's Prayer nor the faith 
or ten commandments, live like dear cattle and unreasonable swine and, now that 
the Gospel has come, have nevertheless finely learned to abuse all freedom in a 
masterly manner. (Preface to the Small Catechism.) In 1530, in an exhortation to the 
clergy, assembled at the Diet of Augsburg, he wrote, among other things: "Summa, 
it was a lamentation and heartache with preaching and teaching. All the bishops 
were still silent and saw nothing new, who could now see a new mosauito in the sun. 
And so all things stood so wild and desolate before vain discordant doctrines and 
strange new opinions, that no one could any longer know what was certain or 
uncertain, what was a Christian or an un-Christian. The old doctrine of the faith of 
Christ, of love, of prayer, of the cross, of consolation in afflictions, lay very low; 
indeed, there was not a doctor in all the world who knew the whole catechism, that 
is, the Lord's Prayer, ten commandments, and faith, much less that they should 
understand and teach it, as it is now, praise God, taught and learned, even by young 
children." The people had heard many a thing from the sermons and writings of 
Luther and his faithful associates, and had again learned to rejoice and comfort 
themselves in part of their Saviour; but they lacked a thorough knowledge of the 
main points of Christian doctrine; in short, they had lost the teaching of catechism. 
And the teaching of catechism does not mean only the teaching of a book called 
catechism, but the teaching of the main points of Christian doctrine, the teaching 
from which Christians can learn what sin and grace are, what law and gospel are. 
So Luther decided to remedy this great evil by a catechism that would give the 
Christian people the truths of salvation in a simple, understandable form, so that 
pastors and laymen would again study the main points of Christian doctrine and 
thereby come to the right knowledge of the way to salvation, to faith, and to a true 
Christian life, so that they would also find the right armor to resist the false teachings 
of the devil. And indeed, besides the Bible, which God has restored to His Church in 
intelligible language through the Reformation, the Holy Spirit has poured out such 
rich blessings on the Church through no other book than through Luther's Small 
Catechism. 

When this sheet comes into the hands of the reader, it will have been just four 
hundred years since Luther's Small Catechism first appeared in book form, after 
having appeared on plates or posters in the months before. The Lutheran Church is 
therefore rightly celebrating the anniversary of this Small Catechism of Luther these 
days, 
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builder has given it such indescribably great things. There we also want to join in the 
celebration, as we have already given special consideration to this jubilee on the 
occasion of our Synodal Assembly in services and doctrinal discussions. But our 
celebration of this jubilee should not consist merely in having a few sermons and a 
lecture delivered and in singing a few hymns of praise and thanksgiving to God. We 
will only celebrate this jubilee properly if we also reflect on the glorious treasure that 
God has given us in this little book and then set to work to use this treasure diligently 
for the salvation of ourselves and our children. 

We live in a time and in a country where the people in general also live along 
like dear cattle and unreasonable swine, where they care little or not at all about sin 
and grace, about law and gospel, about God's word and the way to salvation. And 
not only the people, but also their pastors have more important things to do than to 
teach the simple doctrine of catechism to children and adults, as Luther then 
exhorted the pastors to do. They want to rethink the Christian doctrine, to grasp it 
anew, and to grasp it anew according to the present state of the knowledge of the 
soul. And even if this year they praise the Small Catechism with a great flood of 
phrases, so that one might almost think that now a new time of blessing must dawn 
in the churches of Europe, when one thinks again of the Small Catechism, yet they 
fill the old, beautiful, simple words of the Catechism, as one can see again in these 
days in the ecclesiastical papers in this country, with the filth of their theological 
conceit, and thus ruin the faith of the people instead of building it up. In this country 
and among this people we stand as a Lutheran confessional church, preaching the 
pure, clean Gospel of Christ and testifying in word and scripture against the 
workmanship of the Pope and his "Protestant" foremen. But if the Holy Spirit is to 
give a new Pentecost in this country and elsewhere on earth, we need more than a 
clergy faithful to the banner of Scripture and confession. We need a laity that knows 
why they are in the Free Church and not in the corrupt national church. We need a 
laity that is grounded in Christian doctrine. We need a laity that is able to confess its 
faith before the world and the false church, that can confront and defeat false 
teaching with the word of God. But we will have such a laity only if we finally abandon 
the thought that the Small Catechism is at most a book for children, a book which, 
however, is put aside after confirmation. We will have such a laity only when our 
fathers of the house again remember their high responsibility, take Luther's Small 
Catechism in hand and hold it up simple-mindedly to their servants, when fathers 
and mothers and young men and virgins and women, and when we finally let go of 
the idea that the Small Catechism is at most a book for children, a book that is put 
aside after confirmation. 
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children study this booklet diligently and remain students of the Catechism until the 
end of their lives. In order to make this gift of God, the Small Catechism, ever dearer 
and more precious to all of us, the "Lutheran" wants to briefly remind its readers once 
again of its glorious content in a series of articles. God bless the preaching of the 
Catechism, which only brings us His word, so that through it a new time of blessing 
may begin among us for our salvation and that of our fellow citizens! 

Il. 

In "Schrift und Bekenntnis" (Scripture and Confession), the theological journal 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Free Church in Saxony and elsewhere, Rector M. 
Willkomm, head of the Theological College in Berlin-Zehlendorf, writes under the title 
"Luther on False Peace in the Church": 

In the age of Stockholm, Lausanne, and other "unification efforts" within visible 
Christendom, which are aimed at bringing about a unity of the Christian churches 
through human efforts without a thorough agreement in truth, and thus to eliminate 
the annoyance which the external disunity of visible Christendom offers to 
unbelievers, it might be useful to read the following remarks of Luther once with 
reflection and to take them to heart. They are taken from a writing on which Luther 
was already working in 1537 and which then left the press in 1538. It bears the title: 
"The Three Symbols or Confessions of the Faith of Christ, used in the Church with 
one accord." Késtlin says of it that its contents are to be placed on a par with the 
Schmalkaldic Articles, with which it also coincides in time. The three confessions 
which Luther had in mind and had printed in the Scripture are: the Apostolic, the so- 
called Athanasian, and the Te Deum Laudamus, or Ambrosian Canticle, which Luther 
had earlier put into German verse. At the end of the scripture the Nicene Symbolum 
is also printed. In it Luther shows that the devil attacks Christ with "three heads of 
the army". The first deny that Christ is true God, the second attack His humanity, and 
the third "will not let Him do what He has done. This third attack has taken place in 
the papacy and through it. There it has been confessed that Christ is God and man, 
"but that he is our Saviour, as having died for us, and risen, etc., this we [in the 
papacy] have denied and persecuted with all our might, nor do we yet cease." He 
points to the Roman doctrine that Christ died for original sin, but that we must do 
enough for others ourselves; and to the doctrine that "if we sin after baptism, Christ 
is again of no use to us". Then the invocation of the saints, pilgrimage, purgatory, 
masses, monasteries, and "of the vermin infinite and innumerable" were invented, 
"that we might want to reconcile Christ, as if he were not our intercessor, 
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But our judge before God. Even now those who want to be the best Christians and 
boast about the holy church, while others burn and bathe themselves in innocent 
blood, consider this to be the best doctrine, that we obtain grace and salvation 
through our works. And Christ has no other glory in us than that he began it; but we 
are the heroes who accomplish it with merit. Christ must be called dead for us, for a 
beginning and remission of sins, but we may obtain blessedness by works." 

After Luther has thus described the papacy, he looks into the future and 
predicts that Epicurism will arise from the papacy, which will have nothing left at all 
for Christ and his spiritual, heavenly kingdom. And in this connection he then comes 
to speak of the reproach that has always been made of Christianity, that so much 
discord, sectarianism, error, heresy, and vexation is invented in it. 

But we will now let Luther himself speak: "From the third multitude will now 
come, and there are already many, who will not believe that Christ is risen from the 
dead, nor that he sits at the right hand of God, and what more of Christ follows in 
faith, they will push out the bottom of the barrel and put an end to the game. For with 
this the whole Christ will perish; and if the world think nothing of the life to come, 
then Christ is no more. For he that hath no hope of the life to come hath no more 
need of Christ than the cows and other beasts of paradise, because Christ's kingdom 
is not, nor can be, on earth, as he himself confessed before Pilate, John 18:36, "My 
kingdom is not of this world," etc. Such faith began at Rome in the pope's court, and 
the same leaven leaveneth all the ecclesiastical estates, from cardinals to altarists. 
They say that Christ is God and man, and that he has suffered, and they reproach 
the old heretics, for it carries money, honor, and power; but that they are not in 
earnest proves that they think nothing of the resurrection and eternal life. 

"These are called Epicureans among the heathen; the poets think them swine, 
and call them swine also. Such saints also Christ found among his people when he 
came on earth, and are called in the Gospel the Xaddovxaio1 or Sadducees; how 
much more shall he find the world full of them when he shall come from heaven, and 
shall not be plain, tame swine, but utterly fierce swine, who shall not only despise 
God, but shall have neither reason nor human timidity. For he shall come in the 
midnight, when it is most dark, and when men are most angry, as it is meet to be at 
the end of the world, even as he came in the flood, in Egypt, upon Babylon, etc. 

"Now here are some peevish, disgraceful people, who can scornfully reproach 
holy Christendom with so much discord, 
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Sects, error, heresy, and vexation are invented therein, as if therefore the doctrine 
of the gospel should be rightly false and unjust to respect, because Christianity ought 
to be in harmony and peace. These are wise and excellent men, who can teach the 
Holy Spirit how to govern the Christian church. Yes, dear, if the devil did not want to 
bite Christ's heels, or had to let him, it would be easy to have such a quiet, peaceful 
church. But now that he is Christ's enemy, and makes war, sects, and sedition in his 
church without ceasing, great violence is done to the dear church by blaming it for 
such strife and desolation, which it does not do, but must suffer. Why are not we 
Christians also blamed for such strife and bloodshed in the world between us and 
the Turk? It is said: No one can have peace longer than his neighbor wants it. The 
dear church must be unpeaceful, if she will not hear the enemy of her Lord Jesus 
Christ; how shall she do otherwise to him? The heel-biter, the devil, will not rest, nor 
give peace to his head-biter; so the head-biter, our Lord, will not suffer such heel- 
biter. Be thou therefore wise and prudent, and meddle thou with this strife: what is 
the matter, thou shalt have Scheidemann's reward for it, that Christ condemn thee, 
and the devil rend thee. Therefore let it go as it goes, do not mix between door and 
door, you will not get along with Christ and Belial; the enmity is sworn too hard to 
each other, one must perish at last and the other remain, nothing else will come of 
it. 

"Yes, there was good peace and tranquillity in the papacy, when they taught 
in harmony; but now so many factions and various spirits have arisen that the people 
are going astray and cannot have peace. In the name of God! Who is holding the 
other? Who asketh thee? Stay with the pope, or run to him again. For thy sake our 
doctrine is not done; we shall, if God wills, be able to do without thee in the end. 
Christ himself confesses, Luk 11:21, that where he is not, there the devil is quiet, 
and leaves men in good peace, saying, "If the strong-armed man keep his court, his 
own remains in peace. But when a stronger man comes upon him,’ etc.; without 
doubt, peace ceases, and a rumbling arises, until, overcome, he must give his 
armour and spoil. 

"Before the coming of Christ, the world was as full of idolatry as a dog is not 
full of fleas on St. John's Day. No devil cast out another devil, no idol kicked another 
on the head, no idol bit another on the heel, so that the Romans gathered together 
all the idols from all over the world and built a church, which they called the 
Pantheon, the church of all gods, because the wise men of the world wanted to have 
all the gods in their city. But when this true God, Jesus Christ, came, he wanted to 
be 
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.. they suffer not. Is it not a strange thing to accept all the gods, and to reject and 
persecute this one alone? All the others are quiet and keep peace with one another, 
but when this one comes, the game and strife arise, and all the gods become mad, 
along with their servants the Romans; they kill the apostles, the martyrs, and 
everything that may be called Christ; they do no harm to the servants of the other 
gods, but do all honor and virtue. 

"But if Christ had been a devil like the other idols, how gladly and gloriously 
would the devils have accepted and worshipped him beside them! But now they all 
rage and rage against him, confessing that he must be the right one God, who treads 
them on the head, and storms their court, overcomes them, and divides their 
household goods. Then they cry out and bite him on the heel, blaming him for causing 
trouble in Rome and in all the world, and think they are doing great service to God 
by persecuting him so fiercely and shedding so much blood. But if we do what the 
devil wills, and let Christ go, we shall have good peace before him; for he can make 
us do all manner of idolatry and error without this his head-warden, whom he cannot 
bear. 

"So also under the papacy the world has been as full of sects as before among 
the heathen. There are so many orders, monasteries, churches, pilgrimages, 
confraternities, etc., that they cannot be numbered. They have all been at peace with 
one another and have increased daily; none of them has outbitten the others, though 
some have been enemies to one another. But the pope hath confirmed them all, and 
called them holy orders, holy estates, holy pillars, holy lights of Christendom. But 
now the Gospel comes preaching of the one general order of Christendom, which in 
Christ is one body, without sects-for here, saith St. Paul Gal. 3:28, is no Jew, no 
Greek, no Barefoot, no Carthusian, etc., But all are one, and in one, Christ; and the 
holy orders rage and rage against this one order of Christ, and against none else, 
confessing that they are the orders of the church and of the devil, and that this order 
must be the one true order. 

"Otherwise, if we had started a new and different order, as their orders are, 
this would not have been called an innovation; the pope would have confirmed it 
immediately, and the others would have gladly accepted it and honored and 
promoted it with all silence and peace. But now we again praise the common order 
of Christ, that it is the best and holiest, indeed the only true holy order, and so we 
tread on the serpent's head; he will not and cannot suffer it, bites at the heel of Christ, 
and cries out through his holy fathers in his sects that we are causing strife, unrest, 
and sedition. Of course, if we would let the common order of Christ go and teach 
what pleases the king of the rats and the king of the mobs, the pope, and his mobs, 
we would have peace with all honors. 
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"It speaks St. Bernard on the saying of Isaiah, chap. 38, 17: Ecce, in pace 
amaritudo mea amarissima, that is: 'In peace my sorrow is greatest of all’: let the 
Church never stand more vexed than when she has peace and rest. And it is also 
true that if Christians are not at war with the devil or the heel-biter, it is not a good 
sign. For it means that the heel-biter has peace and his will. But if the heel-biter 
rages and is not at peace, it is a sign that he is to be touched and that Christ is 
storming his court. Therefore, whoever wants to see or know the Christian church in 
such a way that it stands in quiet peace without any cross, without heresy, without 
mobs, will never see it again, or must consider the false church of the devil to be the 
true church. Christ Himself speaks Matth. 18,7: ‘Trouble must come; but woe to him 
by whom it comes!’ And St. Paul, 1 Cor. 11:19: ‘There must be heresies or mobs, 
that those who are tried may be made manifest'; and also that the Lord's Prayer 
should first be put away, in which we pray that his name may be hallowed, that his 
kingdom may come, that his will may be done, and that we may not be tempted, etc. 
When then no more blasphemous doctrine shall be under God's name, it is time to 
cease praying, 'Hallowed be thy name, let thy kingdom come,’ etc. 

"But they do not listen, and are always angry for and against, wanting to make 
a church as they would like it, quiet and peaceful. Again, God does not inquire after 
their vexation, but if they are vexed, he goes away and makes the church as he 
would have it, until they keep neither church nor window, neither lime nor stone, as 
happened to the Jews at Jerusalem with their temple. Therefore their Lord's prayer 
must be thus: Thy name is already hallowed; thy kingdom is come; thy will is done; 
that is, we are holy and perfect, needing no more forgiveness of sins, nor protection 
for temptation. For they will have no vexation, sect, or disturbance in their church, 
nor suffer the serpent in their paradise, nor the devil among the children of God, Job 
1:6. Let them depart, and walk after their heart's conceit, as Ps. 81:13 saith." (St.L. 
X, 1002-7.) 

Two thoughts that Luther expresses are especially noteworthy for our time. 
First, the efforts to "make" a "quiet and peaceful church" spring from the carnal 
thoughts of men who do not understand the spiritual nature of Christ's kingdom and 
badly want to make a church as they would like it to be. Secondly: The true church 
cannot take part in such efforts at unification, because it is not entrusted with one 
truth among others, but with the truth, which it is to hold and confess without any 
deductions or concessions, and to defend against error. "We are treading on the 
serpent's head, and he will not and cannot stand it 
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Thoughts of a Union Man. 


In the review of D. LUtgert's book appearing in this issue of "Lehre und Wehre", 
reference was also made to the uniate position of the author. This point may be 
discussed in more detail at this point. 

What the author thinks about the doctrinal difference in the Christian church 
and Christian doctrine in general is expressed in the following passage: "Just as 
Paul did not want to make the Gentile Christians into Jewish Christians, we do not 
want to make the Gentiles into Reformed or Lutherans. We are to make them 
Christians and nothing else. We hope that through the mission the time will come 
when there will be one flock and one shepherd. It will not come by one denomination 
converting to another. It will come only by all converting to Christianity." Here, 
according to the principles of the Uniate Church, the distinctive doctrines of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches are declared indifferent, Christian doctrine and 
Lutheran doctrine are set in opposition to each other, and accordingly the Lutheran 
Church is exhorted to convert. In order for the Christian doctrine to be known in the 
mission fields and, of course, also in the homeland, the real presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in Holy Communion must not be taught. Word and sacrament 
must not be used as a means of presenting the forgiveness of sins. The proposition 
that reason must in no way be regarded as the source and norm of Christian doctrine 
must be dropped. There must be no emphasis, contrary to the Calvinistic Reformed, 
on common grace. There must not be emphasized - in contrast to the Arminian 
Reformed - the sola gratia be emphasized. The protest against the Reformed 
way of salvation, according to which the judgment of justification is not found in the 
means of grace, but must be sought on the basis of a gratia infusa, on the basis of 
certain processes in the heart of man, must fall silent. It would be desirable that D. 
Litgert had informed us of the summa of Christian doctrine which is hereafter 
impressed upon the missionaries and preachers trained at Halle. - It would also be 
interesting to learn more about how the missionaries practice according to these 
instructions. After all, it will not be possible to avoid, even without the missionaries 
going into "European church history," that the heathen and Gentile Christians will 
ask all kinds of questions. These people also think. And their flesh will make them 
consider the same thing that Zwingli made Luther consider: Christ's true body cannot 
be present in bread! And their Calvinistic flesh will try to make them think in the 
interest of the 
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Answering the question: Cur alii, alii non? to deny general grace. The Uniate 
missionary must tell them not to break their heads over the question whether the 
grace of God is universal or particular-though their hearts break over it. And if the 
Gentile Christian confesses sola gratia on the basis of Scripture, must the missionary 
convert him from it? 

When D. Litgert refers to Paul for his position, who "did not want to make the 
Gentile Christians into Jewish Christians", he is thinking contrary to Scripture about 
the position of Paul. There were no doctrinal differences involved in this matter. And 
Paul made the Gentiles Christians who believed his word: "This is my body" (I Cor. 
11,24), who found justification in the word (Rom. 10, 8) and departed from those who 
caused division and offence beside the apostolic teaching (Rom. 16, 17). 

When a Union man reflects on doctrinal differences, he keeps his equanimity 
because the real harm is hidden from him. He laments the division of Christendom, 
but for the fact that false doctrine is a contempt of the Word of God and a rebellion 
against God, he has no understanding. D. Luetgert does not know the expression 
"false doctrine." He does not seek the cause of separation in the ungodly flesh, but 
in the vélkisch nature and such innocent things. He speaks of a "Germanic and 
Anglo-Saxon Christianity." He says: "Meanwhile, this fusion of Christianity with 
elements of culture which are inwardly foreign to it, inhibit its efficacy and are the 
cause of the division of Christendom into Greek, Latin, Germanic, Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity." This is neither historical nor biblical. Zwingli was a Swiss and Thomas 
Muenzer, at any rate, a Teuton, but one raved like the other. The doctrine of 
predestination to damnation appealed no less to the Frenchman Calvin than to the 
Scotchman Knox. The Greek patriarch and the Latin pope are in the same malice of 
the flesh. And St. Paul attributes the apostasy from the doctrine of justification, not 
to the Galatian-Germanic character of the people, but to the wickedness of the 
universal flesh. 

He who thinks wrongly about false doctrine does not think rightly about the 
doctrine of justification. This article fends off all the rotten ones (Trig/., 916). He gives 
the Holy Spirit who, among other things, fills the heart with hatred against all false 
teaching. What does D. Litgert about justification? "At the present time German 
theology is striving for a renaissance of the doctrine of justification. If it is not to 
become a mere repristination, the errors of the older dogmatics must not be 
repeated." These errors of the older dogmatics are not named. Perhaps their 
definition of justifying faith is meant. At all events, we do not find in this book the 
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scriptural description of faith. Rather, it is said: "Faith is that piety which is always 
and everywhere possible and necessary under all religious, moral, intellectual, 
cultural conditions. It is the deepest and therefore the simplest religion. . . . Faith is 
the basic act of the human spirit," etc. Justifying faith is not to him the acceptance of 
the forgiveness of sins acquired by Christ, but has something to do with the 
acquisition of the atonement. "The faith which JEsus has awakened is not merely 
providential faith, but because it is so, it is the faith which moves mountains, which 
is a share in God's creative power, which overcomes human impotence and 
weakness, which is able to work with success. It is precisely with this reception into 
God's service that reconciliation with God is completed." But he who has not 
recognized the doctrine of justification will be tolerant not only of error in general, but 
especially of the chief error, the Roman heresy. "Catholics and Protestants, 
Lutherans and Reformed, churches and sects, all come into its service." If this were 
the opinion that the Roman Church also still teaches pieces of the truth, or even this, 
that the raging of Antichrist must ultimately serve the Church for the best, the writer 
would have expressed himself differently. He finds something good in the Roman 
peculiarity. The specific Roman special doctrine of justification by the works of the 
law is not an abomination to him. Therefore he is still looking for the Antichrist. He 
looks for him in this direction: "The fight against Christian morality pervades the 
whole of European-American education. It is the climax Antichristianity has reached 
so far. ... By the aversion, hatred, or ridicule of the Crucified One, Antichristianity is 
certainly to be recognized." 

How is the division in Christianity to be eliminated? Not by combating and 
eradicating false teaching, D. Luetgert expects salvation from missions. "We hope 
that through missions the time will come when there will be one flock and one 
shepherd." How does he mean that? Not so crudely exactly that doctrinal differences 
should simply be dropped in the interest of the mission. That was the way to practice 
in Lausanne. Then D. Tingfang Lew said, "So long as we look at the differences that 
separate us, we can never reach agreement; but if we look upon the needs of the entire 
world and look up to God, behold! our difficulties dwindle into insignificance." D. 
Liitgert, however, thinks of the matter in this way: "An independent Asiatic or African 
Christianity, however, must have an effect on European Christianity and free it from 
the legacy of European history, in so far as it burdens and inhibits it. But therein lies 
also the possibility of overcoming the fragmentation which has been the 
consequence of European church history. The expectation of the Catholic Church 
that her slogan: 
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It is just as false to say that 'Ut omnes unum’ will be fulfilled in such a way that the 
whole of Christendom will return to the bosom of the Church which is the sole saint, 
as it is to say that the whole world will one day become Lutheran or Calvinistic. From 
a deepening into the Gospel, independent of European church history, an advance 
in Christian knowledge is to be expected, which will help us beyond the division of 
Christendom to a higher unity." D. Luetgert is mistaken. He does not know the 
Chinese and African flesh. That, without drawing from European church history, will 
produce the old errors for itself. There is nothing in the Chinese flesh that can make 
it immune to Zwingli's error. D. Tingfang Lew, after all, is already speaking the 
language of Zwingli to Marburg. And D. Lutgert will already see to it that the sentence 
from European church history, which expresses tolerance against error, becomes 
known in China. 

"Deepening in the gospel, advancing in Christian knowledge"-that, after all, is 
the watchword of Union men. They are fond of eulogies on Luther. Also D. Lutgert, 
in his festive address at the celebration of the fourth anniversary of the Reformation, 
eagerly adorns the prophet's grave. But there is still much to find fault with Luther. 
Luther didn't dig deep enough. "By the Reformation Paulinism is by no means 
exhausted. . . . Further immersion in the gospel of JEsu will not lead to an 
overcoming, but to a further development of the Reformation gospel. . . . This 
liberation of the gospel from tradition and its return to the apostolic gospel is 
consistent with the intent of the Reformers themselves. Even in the regression from 
the Reformation to the Bible, we remain faithful to the Reformers." What is meant, of 
course, is Luther's insistence on the pure teaching of Scripture. The spirit of Christ, 
after all, is the spirit of toleration. And all difficulties are removed if one may pass off 
apostasy from the doctrine of Scripture for "progress in Christian knowledge." Luther, 
however, said: "In short, we want to have all the articles of Christian doctrine, whether 
they be great or small (although none is small or small to us), completely pure and 
certain, and in this we do not want to slacken one jot. . . . Not unto me peace and 
concord, whereunto the word of God is lost: for thereby eternal life and all things are 
already lost. And here it is not for thee, or for any man, to give way; but unto the word 
shall all things give way, whether it be enemy or friend." What does D. Luetgert about 
these sentences? He hopes from the mission the formation of a church "which is 
independent of the occidental history of dogma," does not know such sentences of 
Luther, and is immersed in the spirit of tolerance. E. 
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"The Scriptures cannot become obsolete, but neither can they be 
modernized." In the "Free Church" writes D. O. Willkomm: "The apostle's instruction 
[1 Tim. 6] to keep the commandment blameless and without spot is valid ‘until the 
appearing of our Lord JEsu Christ*. So there can be no question of a development 
of the teaching of the gospel. Of the things of this world, of course, the saying of the 
Greek philosophers is true: "All things are in a state of flux," and still more of the 
human knowledge of these things. One thing overtakes another, and what is praised 
today as the "sure result of science" will be rejected tomorrow as the error of 
backward people. But this "development" must not be applied, as unfortunately 
happens by many who call themselves theologians, to the doctrine of salvation in 
Scripture. It is called a commandment precisely because it is fixed and immutable; it 
cannot become obsolete, but neither can it be modernized. Certainly the degree of 
understanding and knowledge of it differs at different times and among different men. 
But for this very reason it has been established for all times by the writings of the 
prophets and apostles, so that we may at all times find our way by them, recognize 
from them, as from the pure fountain of Israel, the full truth, and ward off everything 
that seeks to obscure the gracious face of God to sinners and to hinder access to 
the loving Father's heart of the reconciled God. God "dwelleth in a light which no 
man can approach;" no man hath seen him, nor can see him. But "the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared it unto us, "* John 1:18. 
What presumption it is to find fault with, or to question, or to alter this proclamation 
according to human thought or experience, instead of worshipping in deep shame 
and humble gratitude! Truly, it is a serious matter how we handle God's Word, be 
we preachers or hearers! God Himself called out to the three apostles there on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, commanding all men, "Him shall ye hear! And this 
command is already found in the Old Testament. For through Moses God had the 
great prophet announced, saying, "I will put my words in his mouth; he shall speak 
to them all that | shall command him. And whosoever will not hear my words, which 
he shall speak in my name, of him will | require it," Deut. 18:18, 19. This is the same 
command which the apostle here relays through Timothy. And it, together with the 
threat appended to it in the Old Testament, applies to us also. But this threat will not 
frighten us if we look with willing attention to his word in faith for the appearing of the 
Blessed and only Mighty One, the King of kings and the Lord of lords, to whose 
kingdom we are to belong. 
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are called by the word of truth. Let us give Him the honor He deserves!" - Modern 
Lutheran theology, caught up in the delusion that Holy Scripture is not to be 
"identified" with God's Word, naturally lacks the necessary reverence for Holy 
Scripture and, to use an expression of Luther's, "thumbs its nose at it out of its own 
devotion" (X, 472). F. P. 

Weimar Luther Edition. Two volumes of the Weimar Luther Edition, the 
progress of which we have already reported on several occasions, are published 
almost regularly every year. The last two volumes, Volumes 21 and 22, brought parts 
of Luther's postils. The penultimate volume was edited by the director and manager 
of the whole enterprise, Prof. Dr. D. Karl Drescher in Breslau, who wrote the preface 
to it in January 1928. In this foreword he announced the death of two men who 
deservedly contributed to the edition: Prof. Dr. D. Ernst Krokers, Director of the 
Leipzig City Library, whose life's work had been dedicated to the research of Luther's 
Tischreden and their entire tradition, and who therefore had also provided the 
Tischreden in the Weimar edition, and Prof. Dr. D. Paul Pietsch’ in Greifswald, who 
in 1890 as successor of Pastor D. J. K. F. Knaakes, the actual founder of the Weimar 
Luther edition, had taken over the scientific continuation of the whole edition. He was 
- SO one can probably say - the actual fundamental organizer of the large-scale 
enterprise. Between 1891 and 1906 he published eighteen volumes of the edition, 
and in the end he was especially occupied with a coherent account of the history of 
Luther's translation of the Bible. But the year 1928 has now called away Prof. 
Pietsch's successor, the long-time director of the edition, Prof. Drescher, and in the 
latest volume a deserved obituary is dedicated to him on behalf of the Luther 
Commission by Prof. D. Otto Albrecht, one of the principal contributors to the work. 
Quite unexpectedly Drescher was taken away by a heart attack on June 21st in the 
evening, in the middle of his work. Still in the afternoon hours he had worked on the 
new Luther word catalogue. In him the Weimar Luther Edition has suffered a great 
loss, for Drescher has devoted the best strength of his manhood to this work. He was 
appointed as Pietsch's successor immediately in 1906, and in twenty-two years he 
supervised the making and completion of forty-seven volumes. The introductory 
words he wrote for each of these volumes are testimony to his hard work and 
perseverance; even the World War could not hinder him in this. The preface to the 
44th volume he signed, "Bayreuth, under arms, Easter, 1915;" the prefaces to the 
52nd volume, "Under arms, July, 1915." In the case of the fourth Tischreden volume, 
the signature of the preface read: "Ge 
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written as a major in the field, September 1916." Thus, even during the war period 
proper, only two years went empty without the appearance of a new volume, 1917 
and 1918, and in the still worse post-war period, two years again, 1922 and 1924. It 
was during this period that we came in contact by letter with Prof. Drescher; for he 
recognized - and knew how to describe movingly - the grave danger of the collapse 
of the great work as a result of Germany's economic hardships. But it is to his manly 
advocacy, his persuasive eloquence, and his personal sacrifices that we owe the 
passing of this danger. We have a number of interesting letters from him, showing 
his untiring activity for the great enterprise; but these letters also reveal an 
extraordinarily amiable character. It was and remains a pleasure to us that we have 
been able repeatedly to convey to him gifts of money from American friends of the 
enterprise in our Synod, for which he has been able to find quite shameful words of 
thanks privately and publicly. Drescher was not a theologian, but, like his 
predecessor Pietsch, a Germanist, and as a teacher he exercised a decisive 
influence on his students, but for the sake of the Luther enterprise he imposed upon 
himself a renunciatory restriction to this field, as his friend and colleague of many 
years in Breslau, Prof. Dr. E. Kihnemann, who also became known in America 
through his lectures, testified at his coffin. Prof. Dr. G. Bebermeyer in Tubingen, also 
a Germanist, has taken Drescher's place (Germanists were deliberately appointed 
to this position because of the many necessary linguistic investigations and 
explanations which had to be made uniform); but the theological work is still in the 
hands of theologians, among whom Prof. J. Luther, D. G. Buchwald and Prof. D. 
Otto Albrecht, after the well-known church historian and Luther researcher and 
chairman of the Luther Commission Prof. D. Karl Holl in Berlin was called away by 
death some years ago. By the support of the Notgemeinschaft deutscher 
Wissenschaft the completion of the monumental work is probably secured, to which 
all Lutherans have an interest. 
LF: 

The most severe sufferings as well as the highest joys of Christians do not 
take place before the world, but within themselves. Luther speaks about this fact in 
the preface to the Psalms (1528 or 1529): "A human heart is like a ship on a wild 
sea, which the storm winds drive from the four places of the world. Here fear and 
sorrow come from future calamities; there grief and sadness from present evils. Here 
weaves hope and presumption from future happiness; there blows security and joy 
in present goods. ... 
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But what is most of the Psalter, for such earnest speeches in all such tempests? 
Where can one find finer words of joy than the Psalms of praise or thanksgiving? 
There thou lookest into the heart of all the saints, as into beautiful, joyful gardens, 
yea, as into heaven, how fine, hearty, joyful flowers spring up therein of all manner 
of beautiful, joyful thoughts toward God for his good pleasure. Again, where canst 
thou find deeper, more pitiful, more miserable words of sorrow than the lamentation 
psalms have? There again thou lookest into the heart of all the saints as into death, 
yea, as into hell. How dark and gloomy it is there from all kinds of sorrowful sight of 
the wrath of God! Even when they speak of fear and hope, they use such words that 
no painter could paint fear or hope for you, and no Cicero or eloquent man could 
model it for you. . .. Wherefore also the Psalter is a book of all saints, and every 
man, in whatsoever things he is, findeth therein psalms and words that rhyme with 
his own things, and are so even unto him, as if they were so set for his own sake 
only, that he himself cannot set them better, nor find them better, nor desire them 
better. Which also is good, that when such words please a man, and rhyme with 
him, he may be sure that he is in the communion of saints, and that he has gone as 
he goes to all the saints, because they all sing a little song with him, especially if he 
can speak them even so against God as they have done; which must be done in 
faith; for to an ungodly man they taste nothing." (St. L. XIV, 22 f.) F.P. 

"The Journalist Luther.” Under this heading the Berlin "Reichsbote" of 31 
October last year had the following to say: "The international press exhibition in 
Cologne, which has just closed its doors, contained as its most valuable part the 
great presentation of the cultural development of our newspaper system. For many 
it was a discovery of new territory when they saw here how epoch-making the 
Reformation had been for this field as well. Not only did Luther create the written 
language of the German people in a gifted inspiration, but he also knew how to 
master our language as seldom before and after him. The storm of his accusation, 
the tenderness of his soul, the ardour and the urge of his great creative Reformation 
writings, the woodcut-like sentences of his catechisms, he fashioned from it. But 
Luther was not only the great religious writer, translator and poet, he was also the 
first sharply defined journalist of our people. Poster, pamphlet, leaflet, pamphlet of 
controversy, and answer to pamphlets of controversy, they flew from his hands. The 
ink of the manuscript had not yet dried up when it was taken from Luther's desk. All 
the printing presses of Germany printed it and reprinted it. In the first five years of 
the Reformation Luther had more pamphlets published than had been printed in the 
fifty years since the Reformation. 
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of the printing press in Germany." So far the "Reichsbote". We are not against 
classifying Luther among the journalists, that is, newspaper writers, as a matter of 
principle. But we urge then the division into two, which is also very useful in other 
respects. There are two classes of journalists: those who write the truth, and those 
who write the opposite of it. Luther belongs to the first class, and the majority of 
present and also of former newspaper writers to the second. In order to get into the 
first class, we advise all, but especially the German newspaper writers, to read once 
"the woodcut-like sentences" of Luther's Small Catechism attentively and, after 
reading them, not to let them slide into the waste-paper basket, but to learn them by 
heart and to pray them morning and evening, and, if they have wives and children, 
to do the same with them.... There is something glorious about the "right world-view," 
and journalists are eager to give the widest dissemination to the right world-view 
which "science" has invented or is yet to invent. In Luther's Catechism one also has 
the right world-view in nuce, but at the same time so perfectly that the scientists of 
all faculties, the theological one included, can no longer lead us by the nose. The 
"woodcut-like sentences" of Luther's Small Catechism were not invented by Luther, 
but were drawn and compiled from an absolutely reliable source. From this 
catechism every member of human society can learn how the world came into being 
and what its purpose is, further, where man comes from and what is the purpose of 
his life on this earth. In particular, every man can learn from Luther's catechism how 
his account stands before God, namely, that he has a debt of sin before God which 
he himself cannot redeem, but that there is someone who has taken his and the 
whole world's debt of sin upon himself and paid it in full, so that God now makes it 
thus: "He who believes in him [Christ] shall not be judged." As Luther says in 
"woodcut" words, "! believe that JEsus Christ, true God, born of the Father in eternity, 
and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary, be my HEART, who hath redeemed me 
lost and condemned man, purchased and won me from all sin, from death, and from 
the power of the devil, not with gold or silver, but with his holy, precious blood, and 
with his innocent suffering and death, that | might be his own, and live in his kingdom 
under him." Likewise, we can learn from Luther's catechism what God's kingdom 
and this world's kingdoms are, or what church and state are, and what is owed to 
both kingdoms. Nor is Luther's Catechism without a clear lesson on "social" 
questions in the house tablet appended to the Catechism, with the addition, "Ein 
jeder lern' sein' Lektion, so wird es Wohl im Hause st6hn." F. P. 
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Kingdom of God and World History. Lectures by Wilhelm Liitgert. Printed and 
published by C. Bertelsmann in Giitersloh. 1928. price, hardcover: M. 10. 

These lectures by Dr. Liitgert, hitherto a member of the theological faculty of Halle, 
now appointed to Berlin, deal with "Mission and Philosophy of History" and related topics, 
Antichrist, mysticism, monism, optimism and pessimism, the ethics of marriage, the German 
Reformation, the effect of war on religion and worldview, and the like. The theme dominating 
the whole collection is that of "a Christian philosophy of history." The author uses 
intelligible, noble language, is familiar with modern philosophy and the problems of social 
ethics, places Christ and the Gospel at the center of history, and aptly states many a serious 
truth. "All that we receive, we receive not only for ourselves to enjoy, but for the world to 
misjudge." "Every judgment of faith is a nevertheless, that is, the affirmation of the word of 
God in spite of the contradiction of experience against it." "The conviction that has been 
condemned [as a result of the World War] is optimism, and specifically the optimism of 
modern Darwinian evolutionary thought. ... But even that optimism which regards humanity 
as the meaning of history has been destroyed." "It is the first (?) law of all self-education not 
to fulfill any desire of any kind until one has acquired the ability to renounce it and thereby 
become inwardly free from it." "It may be said to be characteristic of mysticism that the 
concept of regeneration is preferred to that of justification. It would be wrong to play the two 
off against each other; but it is, after all, characteristic which of the two is preferred." "The 
slogan of Geibel: 'And it will be on the German essence that the world will once again repent’ 
dates from the time of German idealism. However exaggerated it may be, and however little 
we may assert it in a Christian form, it nevertheless expressed the conviction of possessing, 
and therefore of having to represent, a gift which was significant for humanity beyond the 
limits of the people. . .. We have a duty to associate a Christian influence with the spiritual 
influence which emanates from us." But besides these, many wrong-headed judgments are 
found. Yes, the basic outlook of the book is an inverted one. A "Christian" philosophy of 
history that is not oriented by Scripture is not a Christian one. The Christ who is the center 
of history is the Christ of Scripture. In contrast, we hear here: "It may be said to be a yield of 
the theological work of the nineteenth century that theology takes the history of JEsu as its 
point of departure. The Christological work of the nineteenth century is not in dogmatics, in 
the further development (?) of Christological dogma, but in '‘life-JEsu research.’ To 
investigate from the history of JEsu his relation to God and to humanity, to develop from his 
position in history the doctrine of his person: this is the Christological task. . . . The doctrine 
of the person of Christ is thus formed from the philosophy of history. He is the center of 
history." Attention should also be called to the following judgments: "At the present time 
German theology is striving for a renaissance of the doctrine of justification. If it is not to 
become a mere repristination, the errors of the older dogmatics must not be repeated." "It is 
precisely with this reception into God's service that reconciliation with God is accomplished." 
"To be sure, faith has its conditions ... . We cannot therefore first establish its conditions. 
Whether they are there is shown by whether it is established when the gospel is preached." 
"We receive the power of religion only through personalities who have it in themselves." 
"There is a latent anti-Christianity in the papacy." "Now missions is not a fruit of the 
Reformation, but an act of pietism." "Calvin - the greatest disciple of Luther." On D. 
Luetgert's unionist standpoint, see the relevant article in this number of "Lehre und Wehre." 

E. 
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Work and custom in Palestine. By Gustaf Dalman. Volume 1: Yearly and daily cycle. 
Second half: Spring and summer. Printed and published by C. Bertelsmann in 
Giitersloh. VIII and 418 pages 6*X9?L, bound in cloth with spine and cover title. 
Price: Ick. 24. 

This is now the second half of the work, the first half of which we have discussed and 
recommended in this journal (Ihrg. 74, p. 171). This volume, too, contains as much instruction 
about Palestine, and with it as much encouragement in the understanding of Biblical passages, 
as can be given just by a man who is at home in Palestine as in his native land. This is the 
case with Pros. Dalman in Greifswald, the director of the Palestine Institute there. If the first 
half had discussed autumn and winter, this half brings the account of spring and summer, and 
then the whole day's clause. By a few examples we can best illustrate how this work explains 
passages of Scripture. On page 332 we read: "Taken from life is the description of the Song 
of Songs (2:11-13): "Behold, the winter is past, the rain has ceased and gone. The flowers 
have appeared in the land, the time of pruning has come, and the voice of the turtledove is 
heard in our land. The fig tree has set its young fruit, and the vines in blossom give fragrance.’ 
The blossoming of the vine and the pomegranate (for the latter see Hohel. 6, 11; 7, 13) is 
regarded as the most important characteristic of the time from which one visits the vineyards. 
To this belongs that no more rain disturbs. In any case, the point of view is taken at the 
beginning of May." One chapter of the book treats of "Migratory Birds, Locusts, and Dishes," 
and the account of the locusts (pp. 393-395) confirms in an interesting manner the account of 
the Prophet Joel, chaps. 1 and 2. The Passover feast is described in great detail (pp. 444 f.), 
with all the particulars: the bitter herbs, the Passover lambs, the unleavened bread, and the 
cups of wine. Concerning the cisterns, or, as Luther says in his translation of the Bible, wells 
or pits, it says, among other things, "Cisterns with wide, uncovered openings will generally 
be ground-water wells, as the all-famous wells of Beersaba were even in more recent times. 
But there is no lack of untended and waterless field cisterns without capstones, into which 
men and animals may fall, especially at night (2 Sam. 23:20; Matt. 12:11; Luk. 14:5), and 
which are a danger to the blind even by day (Matt. 15:14; Luk. 6:39). He who has fallen into 
a cistern cannot get out again without outside help. Thomson tells of a European doctor who 
fell into a cistern hidden by snow, and whose cry for help was heard only after two dreadful 
days and nights. Of a goat and a cow similar darkness is reported. An old Jewish tale knows 
of a girl who was rescued from a cistern, and a child who perished in it. The pulling out of 
the cistern is therefore a biblical picture of rescue from great distress (Ps. 40:3; Zech. 9:11), 
and the dark cistern with a muddy bottom is itself a picture of a desperate situation (Ps. 88:7; 
Klagl. 3:53, 55)." (P. 528.) And so we might cite hundreds more passages where, through 
Dalman's description and delineation, the Biblical accounts become quite concrete and vivid. 
It is a work of special value to Bible scholars, and the use of the work is greatly facilitated by 
a threefold, excellent index: 1. of Hebrew and Aramaic words, 2. of Arabic words, 3. by a 
subject index, and 4. by a Bible passage index. (pp. 655-698.) The excellent pictures based 
on photographic exceptions deserve special mention. 

L. F. 

Tongues of Fire. A Bible of Sacred Scriptures of the Pagan World. Compiled by Grace 
H. Turnbull. The Macmillan Co, New York. 416 pages 6X9, bound in cloth with 
gilt title. Price: $3.50. 

Our D. Dallmann wrote a little book some time ago under the title The Battle of the 
Bible with the "Bibles," a brief account of the so-called "holy books" of the non-Christian 
religions. What these "religions" find can be seen in more detail from this work: Superstition, 
folly upon folly, empty phrases, vanitas vanitatum, works-righteousness. The uniqueness 
and glory of the Christian religion shines all the brighter to us from this dark, gloomy, 
despairing underground. 
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Among others, the following is offered in selection: The Egyptian Book of Wisdom. The 
Book of Zarathustra. The Confucian Canon. The Book of Lao-tzu. The Book of Buddha. 
The Laws of Manu. The Book of Socrates, of Plato, of Seneca. The Bhagavadgita, the 
Song Divine. The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. The Book of Mohammed; also 
Japanese and Indian hymns, Babylonian and Akkadian penitential psalms, etc. The motto from 
Apost. 2, 2-4: "Tongues were seen to be divided among them, as though they were fiery, . . . 
and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to preach, .. . . after the Spirit gave 
them utterance," applied to these Scriptures, is a blasphemy; so is it when a Babylonian 
penitential psalm to Ishtar is paralleled with passages from the 69th Psalm, the "Prayer of the 
Messiah in His Passion" (p. 75). That serious-minded people study these writings seriously 
and compare them with the Holy Scriptures is also a sign of the times, Rom. 1, 18 ff; 2 Cor. 
4, 1 ff. L. F. 
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I. America. 


From the Synod. Father E. L. Arndt, our oldest missionary in China, was 
unexpectedly called home from his work in Hankow on April 18. More detailed news 
about his death and burial can be found in our "Lutheran": "Missionary Arndt had 
caught a cold a few days before his death, but had nevertheless remained zealous in 
his translation work, had gone for a walk the evening before, but had also complained 
that he had pains in his chest. On the coaxing of our nurse at the China Mission, Miss 
M. Olschlager, he went to bed early on the evening of April 17, and when the nurse 
looked in on him the next morning, he was sleeping peacefully and breathing 
regularly; when she looked in again two hours later, however, he had already fallen 
asleep, apparently quite calm and peaceful. A doctor, who was sent for, said that at 
any rate a heart-beat had put an end to his life. But as he always walked before God 
and was in active prayer with his Saviour, his departure was certainly also a blessed 
journey home. Since his wife and children are in America and Europe and only one 
son is active as a businessman in far away Canton, China, the missionary brothers 
and sisters in Hankow had to arrange everything with the funeral, which took place 
on April 21. In the courtyard in front of the four missionary homes, the entire funeral 
service was conducted in the Chinese language, and evangelists from the various 
mission chapels in Hankow officiated and delivered moving addresses to the 
assembled native Christians. A large number of children from the various mission 
schools were present, in spite of the inclement weather. Then the mortal remains 
were taken to the little German chapel where Arndt had often preached, borne by the 
Chinese evangelists, and a funeral service held. Missionary Fischer spoke in German 
on Gen. 49:33, Missionary Klein in English on Revelation 14:13, and Missionary Tisza 
performed the liturgy. Well-known foreigners and distinguished officials, such as the 
American Consul General, as well as representatives of other missions were present. 
"Jerusalem, thou high-built city," and before that "Who knows how near my end?" and 
afterward "Now let us bury the body" were sung in German, Chinese, and English. 
The 
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four missionaries sang antiphonally the 130th Psalm and the Nunc Dimittis ("Lord, 
now you let your servant go in peace"), Luk 2, 29. The man who had been called 
away from a rich, blessed activity found his final resting place in the so-called 
International Cemetery. A week before, he had given a very comforting funeral oration 
to the bereaved at the funeral of the wife of one of the native evangelists. The 
missionary brothers and sisters also report how his work kept him busy until the end 
and how he would not admit that he was really ill. He expressed his joy that he had 
remained in China, because otherwise it would have been impossible for him to bring 
his translation work to print, as one difficulty after another arose." - Questions on the 
doctrine of eternal election answered in writing by the Candidate Class of 1928/29: 
1. Scriptural evidence that all the spiritual blessings bestowed on Christians in time, 
and the separate parts of these blessings, are traced to their eternal election as the 
cause (causa). (2) What do you understand by the expression of the Formula of 
Concord, that the eternal election was not made nude (in a bare manner)? 3. What 
will be your answer as a pastor to the question, "Pastor, am | one of those chosen 
from eternity?" 4. the proper understanding of ovc apoéyva, Rom. 8:29. 5. the 
purpose 

The doctrine of eternal election, presented negatively and positively. (6) Scriptural 
proof that eternal election to blessedness is not to be accompanied by eternal 
election to damnation. (7.) The cause of the aberration in the Scripture doctrine of 
eternal election. (8. Any remarks on the doctrine of eternal election.) - Our Lutheran 
Pioneer reports: There are 18 missionaries working in Argentina in 72 places, serving 
7,500 souls. The increase in church membership last year was 5 percent. Several 
Lutheran day schools have been established. In Brazil, the number of missionaries 
has increased to 44, serving over 20,000 souls in 214 places. There are eight 
expertly trained teachers and several assistant teachers in the Lutheran day schools. 
- The "Ev.-Lutheran. Kirchenblatt fur SGdamerika" we take the following data from 
the statistical report of the Brazilian District for the year 1928: pastors: 44 together 
with 4 vicars; synodal congregations: 39; non-synodal congregations: 72; preaching 
places: 57; mission places: 41; total of localities served pastorally: 209; number of 
souls: 20, 102; communion-eligible: 10,219; voting-eligible: 2,963; weekly schools: 
79; Sunday schools: 10; school-keeping pastors: 28; synodical teachers: 12; 
nonsynodical teachers: 41; teachers: 11; pupils in weekly schools: 2,540; Sunday 
school pupils: 275; baptized: 1,203, including 12 adults; confirmed: 625, including 19 
adults; marriages: 157; funerals: 190. EP: 

It is reported that the Ohio Synod will permanently take over the Tulugu mission 
field of the Hermannsburgs, which has been served by their missionaries since the 
World War. Last year 1,000 were won for Christ. The Ohio Synod intends to raise 
$50,000 to unite the various high schools on this field in one centrally located place. 
Besides these schools, the Mission maintains a leper asylum, a dispensary for the 
poor, an orphanage for boys and girls (separate), a home for aged widows, and a 
school for girls to learn lace-making. 
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Associations of Methodists. The "Christl. Apologist" reports: "The reunion 
movement of the larger Methodist Churches of England, the Wesleyan, the Primitive, 
and the United Methodist Churches, is so far advanced that it is believed that the 
first conference of the great United Methodist Church will be held in 1933. Already 
the three communities together number 1,389,674 members and probationers. It is 
to be hoped that the example of the mother church will soon be imitated in the union 
of the two most important Methodist churches in America, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church of the South, which, according to the 
latest statistics, together number 7,383,673 members and probationers, and which 
have also been working for years toward a reunion, but naturally cannot reach their 
goal as quickly as the Methodist churches of England, since their supreme bodies, 
the General Conferences, meet only every four years. The Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians of England have also announced that representatives of these two 
bodies of churches will meet to consider seriously the possibilities of union. It is 
authoritatively believed that for these two church bodies also the object of union is 
not unattainably remote." 

J. T. M. 

D. Adolf DeiSmann, the well-known liberal theologian from the University of 
Berlin, has been lecturing in our country since April. 

Strength of Freemasonry. According to the "Lutheran Herald" the number of 
Masons in the whole world is 4,400,000, North and South America having the 
highest number: 18,882 individual lodges and 3,500,000 members. In England there 
are 322,000 Freemasons, in Scotland 90,000, in Ireland 50,000. On the mainland of 
Europe - excluding France, for which no figures are available - the number of lodges 
is 2,000, the number of members 210,000. Since the World War, Freemasons no 
longer form a cohesive whole, since the leading Grand Lodges of Germany no longer 
wish to have anything to do with those of other countries. 

Student Strike at Federal University in Mexico. The Telegraph reported from 
Mexico City on June 12: "Striking students of the Federal University in Mexico City 
were in possession of the main university building Wednesday, determined not to 
vacate it until their demands were met. Police did not harass them. A red flag flew 
from the building, while another was displayed by students from the second floor 
above the main entrance. About a hundred students stood guard at the entrances, 
allowing only striking students to enter. Several university officials who were 
captured and held hostage when the students occupied the building on Tuesday 
were later released. The students are demanding the resignation of the rector, 
Antonio Castro Leal, who was one of the first to stand up to them when they 
protested the introduction of monthly exams a few weeks ago. As the students two 
thousand strong moved into the building on Tuesday, they searched for the rector 
but could not find him. The guard kept by the students in the university building is 
relieved every eight hours. Originally, they had no food to eat during the time of the 
occupation to 
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want to take, but when hunger plagued them, they sent for food. The Ministry of 
Education responded to the occupation by declaring that the committee working out 
the autonomous constitution of the university on the basis of a bill adopted by 
Congress at its extraordinary session a week ago had been working fifteen hours a 
day and that the constitution was nearly ready to be submitted to President Gil. Much 
of the discontent among the students is attributed to the President's failure to 
announce at once that the University was to be given autonomy. The police restraint 
is seen as an order by the Government to leave the students alone, since drastic 
measures to suppress a student demonstration two weeks ago drew sharp criticism." 
- The pursuit of "autonomy" has been innate in human beings since the event 
described in Gen. 3:1-6 and is the source of all strife in the world. As for the pursuit 
of autonomy in low and high schools, it is hardly an uncommon occurrence here in 
the United States. Incidentally, the Mexican students seem to be exercising 
moderation in their autonomy efforts and have the support of the government. 
Whether the monthly examinations or the concordat between Mexico and Rome, 
which is at present in the making, is chiefly at the bottom of the hitherto peaceful 
student revolution will soon be seen. F.P. 


ll. Abroad. 


The Rector of the Theological College in Berlin-Zehlendors, Prof. M. 
Willkomm, reports in the "Freikirche": "The summer semester began on April 16. The 
opening address this time was given by Dr. Peters. He showed how necessary it is, 
especially for the theologian, to see rightly, to pay careful attention to what the Word 
tells us. In addition to the lecturers and students, several pastors of our church and 
other friends of our institution took part in the celebration. We have fourteen students 
this semester; one is new. The subjects read are substantially the same as last year. 
In Church History this time a survey is given of the history of the Lutheran Church in 
America. Of Old Testament Scriptures, the prophet Isaiah is interpreted; of the New 
Testament, the letters of the apostle Paul to Timothy. Of the doctrines of faith, the 
doctrine of the acquisition of salvation, especially of faith, conversion and 
justification, is treated. Furthermore, the Augsburg Confession is read and 
discussed, and the students are given instruction on the right conduct of the ministry 
of preaching, on preaching, and on the preparation of catecheses. Father Dr. Koch 
reads on psychology or psychology of the soul, and Dr. Peters holds a course with 
the students on youth care. Every two weeks there is a public service here in the 
college on Sunday afternoon at 5 o'clock, to which a number of strangers from the 
vicinity of the institution also attend. The sermon is always held by one of the 
lecturers. Every Sunday afternoon there is a children's service, conducted by one of 
the students under the direction of the rector. About 20 children attend. God bless 
all our work this term also, and let it be to His glory!" F.P. 
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The New Zealand District of the Lutheran Synod in Australia, which is in 
communion with us, held its meetings this year in the city of Marion from February 3 
to 6. The synodal sessions were preceded by a pastoral conference held from 
January 30 to February 2. The conference heard a presentation on Rom. 9, which 
was further discussed. Then the necessary steps were taken for the publication of a 
church bulletin for New Zealand, to bear the name and serve mainly city missionary 
purposes. Much time was spent in discussing the difficult question of religious 
education in the government schools. Pastors were advised to make use of the so- 
called Nelson system, whereby pastors can obtain permission from the State Board 
of Education to use the State school buildings to give religious instruction to the 
children of their congregations for half an hour a few times a week during the 
appointed school hours. Warnings were, however, issued at the same time against 
all unionist practice. As travelling by boat and omnibus has become very expensive 
lately, the Praeses is to send out circulars to all members of the Conference, bringing 
necessary matters to their attention. - On February 3 a mission festival was held, 
connected with the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the Catechism. 
Praeses Altus compared Luther's Small Catechism to a jewel box containing the 
most important and most precious gems from the treasury of the divine Word. - In 
the synodal sessions, which began on February 4, Fr. Noffke read a paper on the 
question: "Can a born-again fall from grace again and be lost?" Lively discussions 
followed the lecture. President Altus was re-elected; the secretary is Father H. 
Bruhn. - May the Lord bless the work of our brothers in distant New Zealand! 

The Leipzig Mission Seminary. This spring marks fifty years since the 
founding of the Leipzig Mission Seminary. About this the "A. E. L. K." writes, as 
follows: "Whereas at first the Mission House had served only students of theology 
as a place of residence during their academic training, at that time a long-continued 
shortage of theologians made the establishment of such an institute an urgent 
necessity. The great Prof. Frank of Erlangen himself proposed at the time the 
establishment of such a seminary, and it may be said that plan and work have proved 
successful. In the course of time much encouragement and blessing has gone out 
from this place of work to the mission fields, but also to the homeland. Respected 
men of science and of the church, such as D. Hashagen, D. Hoffstatter, Rector 
Lohmann, Lic. Priegel, D. Opke, and D. Sommerlath, have for years had the 
scholastic and pastoral leadership in their hands there. To commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary, the College has decided to hold a silent celebration in the Mission 
House on April 24, to which former teachers and students as well as close friends of 
the Seminary are invited. Oberkirchenrat D. Cordes will deliver the biblical address, 
and Geheimrat D. Hoffstatter has taken over the festive lecture." Unfortunately, 
modern Lutheran theology also penetrated the Leipzig mission. J.T. M. 

In Norway a Luther Federation has been formed, which has made it its goal to 
bring it back to the consciousness of the Norwegian people, 
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what the true Lutheran Church actually teaches, and to urge it to better appreciate 
the treasures which the great Reformer, by God's grace and illumination, has lifted 
up. 

Strength of the Waldensian Church. In spite of many years of persecution, 
the Waldensian community in Italy has developed beautifully and continues to grow. 
According to a notice in the "Luth. Herold," it at present numbers eighty-six 
congregations; of these, seventeen are in the Waldensian valleys, fifty-six in the rest 
of Italy, where it has fifty-three churches, eight in Uruguay, and five in Argentina; 
besides elementary schools, convents for boys and girls, adeaconess house, homes 
for the aged, orphanages, a Latin school, a gymnasium, printed matter committee, 
and faculty. J.T. M. 

Separation of Church and State in Switzerland. According to a report in "Ev. 
Deutschland", the question of a separation of church and state is currently being 
discussed in Switzerland as well as in a number of other countries. In Basle such a 
motion for a complete separation has been introduced by the Social Democrats. The 
Communists are even demanding the separation of the theological faculty from the 
university. The Catholic "Ztricher Nachrichten" expresses the opinion that the 
Catholics should proceed together with the Protestants in this Basel church dispute. 
The two experts in constitutional law, Prof. Dr. His and Prof. Dr. Speiser, have 
likewise recommended such a joint action. J.T. M. 

A record year in regard to Bible sales. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "At this year's 
annual meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society at Queens Hall on May 1, 
Dr. Ritson, one of the secretaries, reported that a record year had closed with May 
31, 1929. The number of Bibles and Bible portions sold amounted to 11,399,540. 
Into foreign languages the Bible has now been translated 618 times. The receipts 
amounted to £417,640, the expenditure to £416,409. The growth in the number of 
translations since the centenary year 1904 is astonishing, and most of them are in 
Africa. Five million Bibles and parts of Bibles have been sold, not given away, in 
China, as, indeed, the Chinese buy more sacred writings than any other people. "J. 
T.M. 

Amendments to the law on divorce. In England, as the "A. E. L. K." reports, 
there are plans to amend the law on divorce in accordance with the proposals made 
by Lord Buckmaster in 1920. According to these, five additional grounds for divorce 
are to be added to those at present recognized by the State: 1. voluntary desertion, 
extending beyond three years; 2. cruelty; 3. incurable insanity; 4. habitual 
drunkenness; 5. penal servitude for life, commuted to a sentence of death. This 
reform is intended not only to enlarge the power of the State to dissolve marriages, 
but also to enable the other party to contract new marriages according to law. The 
reform efforts are sharply opposed by England's Catholic minority. - How the above- 
mentioned grounds for divorce are to be judged from the biblical-Christian point of 
view is explained in great detail in Walther's Pastorale, p. 242 ff. 

J.T. M. 
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Stonehenge offered for sale. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "While England is buying 
up antiquities from all over the world, it is offering for sale the ancient, pre-Christian, 
even prehistoric Stonehenge near Salisbury. Five thousand pounds sterling are 
offered as the purchase price. The significance of the twenty-five huge stones there 
has not yet been adequately explained by anyone; but even the pagan Romans did 
not dare touch them out of religious timidity. Now everything is to be sold on the 31st 
of March, if the price mentioned is not outbid. The newspapers are calling for 
collections of money to preserve the mysterious monument to the country and the 
people." Last year the English Druid Order used this "mysterious monument" to 
cultivate their pagan worship there according to the pattern of the traditional religious 
customs of the ancient Druids. The Druids declared these stones to be the remains 
of altars on which sacrifices were made in honour of the Sun God. In this way the 
Druidic order has shown what a brainchild it is. J.T. M. 

How the Protestants in Italy are faring since the restoration of the Pope's 
temporal power and the conclusion of peace between the Pope and the Italian 
government, about which, as we read in the "Lutheran," a Protestant pastor in Rome 
says, among other things: "At first there were fears for the Protestant congregations; 
but these seem to be unfounded. Yesterday the conference of all the Protestant 
pastors of Rome took place, and it was very interesting to me to see and hear how 
the new ecclesiastical situation is regarded as not unfavorable for the Protestant 
Italians. No trouble is being caused to the Protestant congregations; but they have 
long since been deprived of the possibility of public propaganda. From seldom of the 
Catholic Church, of course, fierce advances are now being made against the 
Protestants. The other day, in the wonderful medieval church of St. Maria sopra 
Minerva, a Dominican priest preached an incredible diatribe against the Protestants, 
in which the grossest and ugliest invectives against Luther and the Reformation were 
uttered. Curiously enough, the hatred and abhorrence is not so much directed 
against Calvin and Zwingli or the other Reformers, but chiefly against Luther, whose 
striking personality and fearless attacks against the Roman Church still linger." 

No rapprochement Romewards. Ev. Deutschland" informs: "In view of the 
Vatican policy of rapprochement with the Eastern Churches, the echo which the re- 
establishment of the Papal States has found in the Orthodox world is of special 
interest. Le Messager d'Athenes published on February 19 an editorial on 'Vatican 
and Quirinal from the Orthodox point of view’ by Prof. Alivisatos. From the thought 
that every settlement of a conflict is happy, the writer also calls the solution of the 
Roman question a 'happy event of history’. From the orthodox point of view, however, 
the solution, or, more correctly, the manner of the solution, was ‘anything but 
favourable’. This unpleasant impression had its deeper reasons. For the separation 
of the Orthodox Churches from Rome the doctrine of the 'Filioque' was not really 
decisive - also not the doctrine of baptism or the conception of celibacy or of the 
Lord's Supper. It was rather about 
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profound differences. The Orthodox Churches are "absolutely democratic and 
spiritual", whereas the Roman Church is monarchistic and secular. The 
concentration of all ecclesiastical authority in the person of the Pope forms a terrible 
contrast to the Orthodox Church, which is based instead on the principle of the 
apostolic power of the apostolic church of Jerusalem. "The Orthodox Church rejects 
the secular form and the monarchist constitution." It would have been time for the 
little church-state, foreign to the nature of the Church of Christ, to have been 
abolished. It would have meant an essential step towards a rapprochement of the 
Orthodox Churches with the Roman Church if the Pope had given up the idea of a 
secular power. "The Orthodox Church regrets that a new opportunity for the 
rapprochement of the two world Churches has been lost." If the temporal power of 
the Pope had been abolished, only the dogma of infallibility would have remained as 
an obstacle. "The rapprochement, the union of the two worlds, would then have come 
of itself." "The Orthodox world finds itself in the sad necessity of having to state that 
the Papal Church uses every means to convince Orthodoxy that it has nothing in 
common with it, since there is the world that rules, and here Christ." J. T. M. 

The Vatican Library in Rome. The Apologist reports: "The new building of the 
Vatican Library in Rome will enclose one of the largest and most precious collections 
of books and manuscripts in the world. 60,000 manuscripts and more than 250,000 
volumes will be housed in the building. Above all, the treasures that have recently 
come into the collection will be preserved here, such as the famous Yemen collection 
of Arabic manuscripts, which were acquired by the Pope in 1922 after twelve years 
of negotiations. The Pope, who for a long time was the director of a large library, the 
Ambrosiana in Milan, and therefore has the greatest interest in this area, also 
secured the collection of Prince Chigi for the Vatican Library in the same year, thus 
adding over 3,000 new manuscripts to the holdings. In 1926 the Vatican acquired the 
Ferrajoli collection of 1,200 rare manuscripts. The Oriental section has recently been 
enriched by 124 Armenian manuscripts found by Monsignor Korolewski on his 
journey to the Orient. A collection of 8,000 Greek volumes recently entered the 
Vaticana by a donation from the Archbishop of Athens." J. T. M. 

Protestant Successes in Spain. "In spite of all the persecutions and oppressions 
of the Protestant cause in the course of six decades," writes the "A. E. L. K.," "the 
Fliedner Evangelization Work in Spain has nevertheless developed into a missionary 
society of fifty professional workers (pastors, senior teachers, male and female 
teachers) with twelve congregations, ten elementary schools, a large Protestant high 
school with alumnate, and an infant school. It also owns a bookstore in Madrid." 
Those who wish to learn more may order free of charge three times a year from the 
"Association for the Promotion of the Gospel in Spain" the "Leaves from Spain." J. 
T.M. 

Miracle Hands of God. The "Messenger from Zion", the quarterly of the Syrian 
Orphanage, writes after a notice in the "A. E. L. K.": 
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"Today, not only is everything back in our hands, but all the war damage has been 
healed, all the institutions in Jerusalem are in the most beautiful bloom, not only 
outwardly restored, but also considerably improved in their inner development, the 
German co-workers increased in the old places, among them two sons of the old 
director, who have taken up their father's work with fresh courage. In Bir Salem the 
devastated Philistine Orphanage is completely restored, inhabited by a joyful band 
of Arab boys who are led to JEsu, and also the horribly neglected agriculture is again 
in most beautiful bloom. In Nazareth, too, the longing of many has been fulfilled, and 
on the stately western mountain of JEsu's youth home, which belongs almost entirely 
to the Syrian Orphan Asylum, the newly built Galilean Orphan Asylum looks far out 
into the land to Tabor, the mountains of Galilee, Carmel, and the plain of Jezreel. 
Thus, in all three stations, the Syrian Orphan Asylum stands now not weaker and 
smaller than before the war, but larger and with an enlarged sphere of action." "These 
are indeed miraculous hands of God," adds the "A. E. L. K." J.T. M. 

The Coptic Church. The "Lutheran Herald" reports the following from "Ev. 
Deutschland" about the Coptic Church: "Prof. D. Dr. Beth-Wien, with the support of 
the Notgemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenschaft, undertook a research trip to Egypt 
to study the conditions of the Coptic Church. He found that of that monasticism which 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, as the generally recognized bearer of the spiritual 
Christian ideal of life, had the greatest influence on ecclesiastical organization and 
political life, there is no trace left. Instead of the 350 monks for whom the great 
monastery of St. Anthony was once furnished, only fifteen now dwell in it, mostly 
aged and suffering persons, but inmates of this cellular precinct from their younger 
years. Down to the present time the patriarch of the Coptic Church has been taken 
from one of the great monasteries. Now, for the first time, the case has arisen that 
there is no monk at all on the list for the forthcoming election. The Copts in the capital 
have the misgiving that today a man from that seclusion, to which not much more 
penetrates from the world than what is brought twice a year by the camel caravan, is 
out of place on this chair. However, in order for a change to really take place, the 
principle of celibacy, which has already been severely shaken, would first have to be 
eliminated. " J.T. M. 

The Chinese Tetzel and his fight on the part of the government. From the 
"Allg. Missionsnachrichten" we learn the following: "Missionary Linden of the Rhenish 
Mission reports from Tungkun, the large county town between Hong Kong and 
Canton, of a rush of women to a temple. Probably the temple guards had spread the 
rumor that two trees on the road to Taipeng had suddenly begun to talk; one had 
always called out: One of them kept shouting 'Tsam, tsam' (painful), the other 'Fu, fu' 
(bitter). This meant that disaster was approaching. To prevent it, one had to go to the 
idols. But now it was explained that they would accept the sacrifices and prayers 
three times a day, but each time 6 marks had to be given. Those who could pay it 
went to the temple; but the poor were allowed to go with the permission of the clever 
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Temple guards together. And so now daily troops of ten to twenty and more went to 
the temple to pray and sacrifice. And at the same time the provincial government in 
Kwangsi decides that the sale and burning of incense, sacrificial candles and paper 
offerings in front of the idols and ancestral tablets is strictly forbidden from January 1 
of this year. And the monasteries of Hai Chung and Kwang Hsiao, situated in the city 
of Canton, are to be converted into public parks, while at Sianfu in the province of 
Shensi the great Hsiao-anshih temple is to be converted into an orphanage and 
foundling home by order of the provincial government there. A characteristic contrast 
in the thinking of the rulers and the great masses in China. - The Ministry of the 
Interior has already confiscated a number of temples, burned idols, and in many 
cases razed the buildings themselves to the ground. The reason given is that there 
is no God; the impotence of the idols is proof of this. In Antung, in the Kiangsu 
province, for example, all the idols in the city temple were recently destroyed by order 
of the authorities; the wooden ones were chopped up and burned, the clay ones 
smashed. The people answered this act with a riot. They burned the furniture in the 
Political Bureau and smashed the windows. It was only with difficulty that they were 
prevented from burning the building. As a result of such incidents, the Ministry of the 
Interior gave the following instruction: if the temples were really used for religious 
worship, they were to be preserved; but if they were used only for superstitious 
purposes, they were to be closed and the property confiscated. It is generally 
supposed that this last point is the main object of the government, because in this 
way it comes into possession of the temple lands, some of which are very 
considerable. " F. P. 

Fears in Japanese Christian circles. We read in the General Missionary News: 
"One of Japan's foremost evangelists, Kagawa, exhorts missionaries not to slacken 
in their efforts to bring the gospel to Japan: Bolshevism has a special hostility to the 
gospel. Every day it spreads further in Japan, and | fear that when materialism has 
gained a foothold here, it will be very difficult to soread the gospel among the workers 
and peasants. | fear that in ten years Japan will have many more young people giving 
themselves over to materialism unless Christian idealists fight against it. If we do not 
strive to bring the gospel to the fore in this time of crisis, its spread will be delayed at 
least fifty years. There has never been such a critical time for Japanese thought as 
the present, and at this very time the missionary societies seem inclined to withdraw 
their forces, and the churches are declining in membership. If the missions withdrew 
their forces now, there would be left in Japan about 380 independent church 
communities among 70 million people, and their future would be the same as that of 
the followers of Zoroaster (the Parsees) in India, who influence only an area around 
Bombay. The factory workers, the fishermen and the country people are still quite 
outside the Christian Church. This is the great unfinished task of Christian 
evangelism." F. P. 
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Synodical Address, 


delivered by Praeses D. F. Pfotenhauer at the opening of the 19th Synod of Delegates, 
assembled at River Forest, II, June 19-28, 1929. 


Venerable and beloved fathers and brothers in the Lord! 

The triennium in the history of our Synod into which we have entered with the 
opening of this session is rich with reminders of great acts of God within our dear 
Lutheran Church, vividly setting before us the glorious treasures we possess and 
exhorting us, "Hold what you have, lest anyone take your crown!" 

It was in 1529, four hundred years ago, that Luther gave his two catechisms to 
the church and held the religious discussion with Zwingli and his comrades in Marburg. 
Next year will be the four hundredth anniversary of that memorable June 25, when our 
fathers made their glorious confession of faith before emperor and empire at 
Augsburg, as well as the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the first publication 
of the complete confessional writings of our church, the so-called Book of Concord. 

Our confessions are not the product of coincidences, but all of them have come 
into being in the hot struggle for divine truth and are testimonies that our church wants 
to remain with the pure, recognized truth and does not want to deviate from the word 
of God, neither to the right nor to the left. That this is so is best attested by the 
Confessions themselves. They declare that the only rule and guide by which all 
doctrines and all teachers are to be judged and discerned at the same time are the 
prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old and New Testaments alone. (Triglotta, 776.) 
Clearly and distinctly do our Fathers profess in them the several doctrines of Holy 
Scripture, and definitely and decidedly do they reject all false teaching. Our Fathers 
show such great earnestness and zeal in the exact exposition of the divine Word, 
because they recognized that the Holy Scriptures are God's infallible Word, to which 
we men must stand, and that the Word only makes blessed when it is preached 
unadulterated. 
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And in standing so resolutely for the truth in their confessions, the fathers of 
our church thought not only of themselves, but also of their posterity. They were 
anxiously concerned to bequeath this high treasure of pure doctrine to their children. 
Therefore they conclude the doctrinal articles of the Augsburg Confession with these 
poignant words, "This is almost the summa of the doctrine which is preached and 
taught in our churches for the right Christian instruction and consolation of 
consciences, and also for the correction of the faithful, as we would never willingly 
put our own souls and consciences in the highest and greatest danger before God 
with the abuse of divine name or word, or let fall or bequeath to our children and 
descendants any other doctrine than that which is in accordance with the pure divine 
word and Christian truth." (Trigl,. 58.) And in the preface to the Book of Concord it is 
said: "We hereby earnestly exhort that especially the youth, who have been brought 
up to church service and holy ministry, be instructed in such with fidelity and 
diligence, so that also among our descendants the pure doctrine and confession of 
faith may be preserved and propagated until the glorious future of our only Saviour 
and Beatific Lord JEsu Christ by the help and assistance of the Holy Spirit." (Trigl,. 
20.) 

The Confessions of our Church are therefore the legacy which our fathers 
have left us. And so, in these jubilee years, let us celebrate the great events not only 
in such a way that we are content to decorate the graves of our fathers with glorious 
speeches and brilliant celebrations, but in such a way that we seriously examine how 
we stand by this heritage. Whereas the fathers of our church held pure doctrine to 
be their highest treasure, and therefore were careful not to falsify it in any way, and 
took care to spread it by diligent instruction in church and school, it is unfortunately 
the case today in large areas of the Lutheran church that doctrine is held in low 
esteem, that little interest is shown in it, and that for this reason one piece after 
another is unhesitatingly given away, and no effort is made to promote the 
knowledge of salvation through preaching and instruction of the youth. 

The founders of our Synod recognized the Confessions of the Church as a 
glorious legacy and as a noble treasure, rejoiced in it inexpressibly, and exerted all 
diligence to bequeath it to us, their descendants, by establishing teaching 
institutions, by publishing books and periodicals, and by founding Christian 
congregations and schools. It cannot be denied that among us the appreciation of 
doctrine and the desire for it have noticeably diminished, and that there is danger of 
our becoming stiff. Now, by God's grace, let the coming Jubilees help us to 
appreciate our great inheritance and to enjoy it diligently, confessing in the words of 
the 119th Psalm: "Thy testimonies are my everlasting inheritance, for they are the 
delight of my heart." 
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But the fathers of our church did not merely want to rejoice in the splendor that 
had risen over them, but they gave emphasis to the confession and were ready to 
suffer disgrace and persecution, even death, for the sake of the truth. When they 
were threatened with severe punishment at Speier and Augsburg, they would not be 
intimidated. And when at Marburg Luther was tempted to yield somewhat to the 
Zwinglians for the sake of a powerful political confederation, which, it seemed, would 
afford strong external protection to the new doctrine, he resisted the temptation 
without considering the consequences, and preferred to go his way alone rather than 
to associate externally with those who had a different spirit at the expense of the 
truth. Such secession was not an easy thing. In the Schmalkaldic Articles it says: "It 
is hard to separate from so many countries and people and to lead a special doctrine. 
But here is God's command that everyone should beware and not be in agreement 
with those who lead unrighteous doctrine or intend to maintain it with rage." (Trigl,. 
516.) 

What a serious warning, dear brethren, lies in this conduct of our fathers for 
the Church of the present day! For what is the situation today? One cannot tolerate 
an isolated, separate position. One does not like to be isolated and is afraid of being 
encircled. Those who separate themselves for the sake of doctrine are condemned, 
and the salvation of the church is sought in the fusion of different church bodies, 
even at the cost of divine truth. This dangerous disease has also seized wide areas 
of the Lutheran Church. When one observes the many efforts at outward union in 
the face of inward disunity, one is vividly reminded of the words which God cried out 
to His people Israel in the prophet Isaiah: "Ye shall not say, Covenant. This people 
speaks of nothing but covenant. Fear not as they do, neither be afraid, but sanctify 
the LORD of hosts. Let him be your fear and your dread," Isa. 8:12, 13. 

May the faithful God grant that the remembrance of the great events in our 
dear Lutheran Church may earnestly admonish and strongly encourage us all, that 
we do not seek the salvation of the Church in all kinds of associations, using pure 
doctrine, but let it be our main concern to preserve the rich heritage of our fathers, 
as it is set forth in our confessions, for ourselves and our descendants. May we then 
be more and more encircled with our brethren in the Synodal Conference, in the 
Word the pure fountain of Israel gushes forth with us, and heaven is open, so that 
we may have a cheerful conscience, comfort in life and death, strength for true 
godliness, and through our testimony be a guide to eternal life for many outside our 
Synod. For this purpose, God bless the coming Jubilees for the sake of Jesus Christ! 
Amen. 
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From the presidential report we add the following: "Our relationship with the 
sister synods within the Synodical Conference has remained the same. The unity of 
spirit was gratifyingly evident at the meetings of the Synodical Conference in Omaha 
last August. Our brethren in Australia ask that an official visitor be sent to them by 
us once again as an expression and fortification of the community of faith. In Finland 
and Estonia free churches have sprung up which stand on the same ground with us. 
Reports are available on the blessed work of our brethren in the German Free 
Church, as well as on the situation in Alsace. Of particular importance during these 
days will be our deliberations on higher and lower education, on our practice towards 
the lodges, on doctrinal discussions with other church bodies, and on the handling 
of our missions abroad. D. Pieper will give some lectures on the subject of "The 
Open Heaven" and Prof. Grabner on the subject of "The Indwelling of God in the 
Hearts of the Faithful"... . To the glory of God it may be said that in our teaching 
institutions and in our synodal meetings the Word of God still reigns supreme. And 
now, brethren, let us go to work in God's name, and hold a synod in which the angels 
may delight, over which Christians may rejoice, and by which the glory of our Saviour 
may be increased. Amen." 


The open sky. 
Lecture at the Delegate Synod D. 1929 by F. Pieper. 


I. 
Venerable fathers and brothers! 


| would like to point us to the open sky at this year's Synod of Delegates. 
Sacred Scripture does not always use the word "heaven" in the same sense. When 
Scripture says: "In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth" and "The 
heavens were made by the word of the Lord, and all his host by the spirit of his 
mouth", 2) it is speaking of the heaven of creation, of the heaven that we see with 
our eyes. This heaven is beautiful even after the Fall. It is worth looking at. Scripture 
also calls us to do so. Thus in the 104th Psalm: "Praise the Lord, my soul! O LORD 
my God, you are very glorious; you are beautiful and splendidly adorned. Light is thy 
garment which thou hast put on. Thou spreadest out the heavens like a carpet. Thou 
archest it above with water; thou leadest on the clouds as in a chariot, and walkest 
on the wings of the wind. . . O Lord, how great and abundant are thy works! Thou 
hast wisely arranged them all, and the earth is full of thy works. 


1) Gen. 1, 1. 2) Ps. 33, 6. 
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Goods." In his "Summaries on the Psalms" Luther remarks on the 104th Psalm: "It 
is a psalm of thanksgiving for all other works besides man that God has created in 
heaven and earth, how they are so orderly, certain and wise in their works, fruits and 
uses. For this reason he numbered them one by one: the heavens are full of light, 
without pillars or beams, like a spreading carpet; the clouds are like a vault, without 
foundations or pillars; the winds fly without feathers; the angels, when they are sent 
forth, come like a wind and like flames. Play therefore, and have his pleasure and 
delight in God's creatures, so whimsically made, and so beautifully ordered among 
themselves." 3) 

But of this heaven, which we behold with our bodily eyes, and look upon with 
joy and admiration, the Scripture says that it shall pass away. The Savior says, 
"Heaven and earth shall pass away." 4) But we will now speak of heaven, which 
passeth not away, but abideth forever. It is of this heaven that the Scriptures chiefly 
speak. It is for the sake of this heaven that the Scriptures are written and given to 
us. It is heaven with which the Saviour comforts his timid disciples, when they are 
not granted a dwelling here on earth, saying, "In my Father's house are many 
mansions. "5) And in the high priestly prayer he prays, "Father, | will that where | 
am, they also which thou hast given me may be with me, that they may behold my 
glory which thou hast given me." 6) In short, by heaven, of which we wish to speak 
in particular, we understand the heaven of eternal life, eternal blessedness, eternal 
blessed life in the fellowship of God, the holy angels, and all the blessed. Heaven 
we understand of which St. Paul says, "But we know, if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle be broken down, that we have a building, built of God, a house not made 
with hands, which is eternal, in heaven." 7) Heaven we understand St. Peter to 
describe as the "inheritance incorruptible and undefiled and unfading, which is kept 
in heaven. "8) Heaven we mean that of which we sing in the hymn: 

Jerusalem, thou high-built city, Would to God I were in thee! 


and: O Ehrenburg, greetings now, 
Open the mercy door! 

and: What a people, what a' noble band 
Is there pulled yet? 

and: Prophets great and patriarchs high, 


Christians too, who once bore the yoke of the cross and the torment of 
tyrants, I see hovering in honour, in freedom everywhere, brightly 
surrounded with clarity, 

With a sunlit beam. 


3) St. L. IV, 179 f. 5) Joh. 14, 2. 7) 2 Cor. 5, 1. 
4) Matth. 24, 35. 6) Joh. 17, 24. 8) 1 Petr. 1, 4. 
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And of this heaven we say, on the ground of Scripture, that it is open to all men. 
If this were not the case, | would stop my discourse here and advise that we adjourn, 
cover our heads, and sadly draw our strats. Human life would not be worth living, as 
St. Paul also says of Christians, "If we hope in Christ alone in this life, we are the most 
miserable of all men. "9) But now heaven is open, and therefore | decidedly advise 
that we remain in session. It is to the open heaven that our synodical meeting here in 
River Forest applies and serves. And if in these days of synodical session we look in 
faith to the open heaven, remembering that the purpose of our synodical union is no 
other than to introduce men into the open heaven, we shall be rightly directed from 
the beginning, and by God's grace shall keep on the right course in speeches and 
resolutions. 

Yes, heaven is open! Of course, due to the Fall of our first parents, heaven was 
closed to us human beings. The fellowship with God that man was created for came 
to an end through the Fall. When our first parents, through Satan's deceit, 
transgressed God's commandment, they not only brought upon themselves, but also 
upon all their descendants, upon the whole human race, the guilt of sin, and with the 
guilt of sin, death and damnation. All arguing against this fact, which has been 
abundantly done, and is still done, is utterly futile. "By one sin is condemnation come 
upon all men." 10) Equally in vain are all human efforts to bring through again to 
communion with God by their own doing, by their own works, to open again the closed 
heaven. Man must leave it standing forever. No flesh is justified by the works of the 
law.11) But as certain as this is, there is still an open heaven. 

Why is that? It is because God did not abandon the human race for the sake 
of the Fall. According to Scripture, God delights in people. "His delight is with the 
children of men." 12) God loves people. God is philanthropist, a "lover of men," as 
Luther preaches on the text Tit. 3:4-8 in the early Christmas Day Mass.13) Luther 
uses the peculiar expression here, "God loves not the person, but the nature, and is 
called not personselig, but leutselig." With this, Luther wants to indelibly impress the 
comforting truth that God's love for man "does not make a distinction of person among 
men," but "affects all that is called a man, however small it may be." Now when God 
had made the human race miserable through the seduction of the devil, in guilt of sin, 
and thus in 


9) 1 Cor. 15, 19. 11)Gal. 2, 16. 13)St. L. XII, 130. 
10)Rom. 5, 18. 12)Prov. 8, 31. 
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When God saw the fallen human race plunged into death and damnation, his love 
for the human race was not extinguished but rather kindled into a bright flame. God 
did not turn away from the fallen human race, but rather drew near to it. He allowed 
his eternal Son, God of God, Light of Light, to become man, to take on human nature, 
and thus to become a member of the Order of Men, in order to lead and represent 
the cause of the whole Order before him. He obliged his incarnate Son to fulfill the 
entire law given to men in the place of men.14) He also obliged him to take upon 
himself the entire guilt of sin that lay upon the human race.15) And this the incarnate 
Son of God did 16) and thereby completely opened heaven again to all men without 
exception. 

And that is not our thoughts. This is not man-made theology, not theology 
conceived in Chicago or St. Louis. No, this is God's own teaching in His Word. For 
so we read 2 Cor. 5:19: "God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their sins unto them." In these words is described exactly the way in which 
heaven was open to all men. Here, first of all, it is said that we are dealing with a 
work that is not man's work, but God's work. It is said, "God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself." Here, secondly, is said how God put into operation, or 
accomplished, the reconciliation of the world. The world stood before God's face 
laden with sins at the work of reconciliation. But God did not impute their sins to them, 
the sinners; but God imputed the sins of the sinners to the one who among all the 
sons of men knew of no sin, to his incarnate Son, as is immediately added in what 
follows: "For God made him who knew of no sin to be sin for us, that we might have 
in him the righteousness that is before God." Further comes to the statement how far 
the reconciliation, and the heaven thereby opened, extends. It is said, "God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their sins unto them." The 
reconciliation, and the heaven opened thereby, reaches as far as the world of men 
reaches, from the first pair of men after the Fall, from Adam and Eve, to the last man 
that shall be born at the Last Day. For the apostle does not say, "God was in Christ 
reconciling" half the world, or a fourth of the world, to himself, but "the world." The 
world without limitation was reconciled to God 1900 years ago by the Lamb of God 
bearing the sin of the world, absolved from the guilt of sin in God's heart, and 
declared righteous. As through Adam's sin God's judgment of guilt and condemnation 
came upon the whole world of man, so is 


14) Gal. 4, 4. 5. 15) Gal. 3, 13. 16) Ps. 40, 9. 13; 69, 6. 
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God's judgment of justification and life has also come upon the whole world of men 
through Christ's righteousness done for them. The Scriptures teach this explicitly. It 
is Rom. 5:18, 19:"As by one [namely, Adam's] sin came condemnation upon all men, 
even so by one [namely, Christ's] righteousness came justification of life upon all 
men." This and nothing else is also pictured by the miraculous event at Christ's 
atoning death: "And, behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom." 17) God's wrath against man's sin has come to an end. Christ by His 
own blood entered once into the Holy Place and invented an eternal redemption.18) 
The sacrificial Lamb chosen by God Himself to bear the sin of the world has taken 
the sin debt of all men out of the way. Heaven is open to all men. And finally: What 
God did in Christ 1900 years ago to the whole world of men, without men asking him 
for it, and even without them knowing about it, God did not shut up in his heart, but 
commanded to be proclaimed to the whole world. "God hath established among us 
the word of reconciliation." Here we are not speaking of the reconciliation that takes 
place in the heart and conscience of man when man repents and becomes a believer 
in Christ.io) Here we are speaking of the reconciliation by which, 1900 years ago, 
God reconciled the whole world to Himself through the atoning sacrifice of His Son 
before it knew of it and asked God for it. Here we are speaking of the reconciliation 
of which it is said: "We" - we human beings - "have been reconciled to God through 
the death of His Son while we were still enemies," 20) in short, of the reconciliation 
through which - by virtue of Christ's unique atoning sacrifice - heaven is open to all 
men, no man excepted. This is what God wants to be shouted out into the whole 
world. This divine outpouring is present in the words, "Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature." 21) For to preach the gospel is to preach that 
through the reconciliation which once took place through Christ, heaven is open to 
all men. To preach Christ crucified is to preach that through Christ's blood and death 
heaven is open to all men. He who does not preach heaven open to all men through 
Christ, does not preach the gospel; he does not preach Christ crucified; he does not 
preach the love of God to the lost race of men, the greatness of which Christ himself 
marvelled at when he said, "God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son. "22) He does not preach the reconciliation which was made through Christ, and 
which St. John the Apostle has made available to all men. 


17) Matth. 27, 51. 20) Rom. 5, 10. 
18) Heb. 9, 12. 21) Mark. 16, 15. 16. 
19) 2 Cor. 5:20, Apology 101:81. 22) Joh. 3, 16. 
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with the words, "Christ is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the whole world." 23) 

There is a lot of talk about the right "worldview" these days. But everything that 
the world usually brings under the comprehensive chapter "worldview" belongs to 
the trifles. We have the right view of the world only when we recognize and hold fast 
that heaven is open to all men through the atonement that has taken place through 
Christ. For Christ instructs us to this effect, that for the proclamation of this fact the 
world still exists at all, when he says: "The gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in all the world for a witness unto all nations, and then shall the end come." 24) 

This is also the right worldview, which we definitely need for our work in Christ's 
kingdom. Wherever we proclaim God's Word, whether at home or abroad, we meet 
only those people for whom heaven is open through Christ. Luther reminds us of this 
in the Christmas sermon already mentioned. He reminds us, as we have heard, that 
in regard to the word which we have to proclaim, "we should not make any distinction 
of persons among men," but should remember that the message "affects everything 
that is called a man," no matter how low or high it may be. There is, as far as the 
reconciliation through Christ is concerned, no distinction of race, color, station, 
culture and unculture, worldly respectability and worldly infamy. Our Synod has its 
ecclesiastical work, so far as skin color is concerned, among people from the 
deepest black to the whitest white, and all shades in between. Heaven is open to all 
through the reconciliation that has been made through Christ. There is no distinction 
of class between employer and laborer, between rich and poor, between king and 
beggar. Heaven is open to all through the atonement made by Christ. Nor is there 
any difference between civil respectability and civil infamy. To the criminal who is led 
to the judgment seat, and of whom we judge that what his deeds are worth is done 
to him, heaven is open through the atonement made by Christ. As an example of 
this, the Saviour of all men publicly received the buttocks-ready thief into his kingdom 
with the words, "To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise." In sum, heaven is open 
to all men, none excepted, through the atonement made by Christ. This is certainly 
true! 


23) 1 John 2:2. 24) Matth. 24, 14. 
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A Considerable Exposition of the Lodge Religion. A lodge member of the 
32nd degree writes in the "Supreme Council, 33°, Bulletin": "It is a sad commentary 
on human nature that the carnal mind of man is not inclined (adapted) to the reception 
of religious truths, that his mental state contains within it a decided aversion to 
spiritual doctrines, whereas such doctrines would ennoble him and make life more 
attractive. Worldly men who have lived a church-going life have experienced no 
comfort or relief in their struggles. Business worries, sorrow at the death of their loved 
ones have not been relieved, and they feel comfortless and helpless. Men are 
creatures of many kinds. Some are spiritually minded, others are temporal and live 
only for this world. To the latter God is nothing, although we know that he rules the 
universe and holds the welfare of men in his hand. Misfortune and suffering often 
bring men to call upon God for help, but often they do not. Yet God is easily found 
and always ready to hear our pleas when we are in need and come to him with a 
contrite heart. The experience of those who have chosen the Christian life has 
opened to them a life free from cares and full of joys and blessings. They cast their 
cares upon the Lord and trust Him implicitly. And then - and this is the most important 
consideration - they have worked out their future destiny, and have earned for 
themselves eternal life beyond. We read Is. 1, 18: 'Come then, and let us be right 
with one another,’ says the Lord. If your sin be as the color of blood, it shall be as 
white as snow: and if it be as the color of raisins, it shall be as wool.' In all ages there 
have been men and women who changed their lives, who were transformed by their 
spiritual birth to a life of blessedness, living before God (close to God) and enjoying 
His many blessings. Let us enjoy these good things that we can have in this life, but 
that can only be done through our fellowship with our Father in heaven." 

This is how a lodgeman describes his religion. The description, of course, 
seems to be meant honestly (hona fide). But the whole thing is based on self- 
deception. All the glorious things stated by the Lodge religion, such as comfort in 
tribulations, unconditional trust from God, confident prayers to God, etc., are justified 
"py our communion with our Father in heaven." The fellowship with the Father in 
heaven in the sense of the lodge religion, however, is conceived without faith in Christ 
and the redemption that has come about through Christ, as then also in the whole of 
the 
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In the first statement, Christ, the one mediator between God and men, who gave 
himself for the salvation of all, is not mentioned at all. Therefore, in all followers of the 
Lodge religion, if they do not get away from their religion, the fact is fulfilled which 
Christ states in the words: "| am the way, and the truth, and the life; no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me" (Joh. 14, 6); "He that believeth on the Son is not judged; 
but he that believeth not is judged already; because he believeth not the name of the 
only begotten Son of God" (Joh. 3, 18); "He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life. He that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on 
him" (John 3:36). All thoughts of God's "Fatherhood" without faith in the name of His 
eternal only begotten Son, whom He gave to the world to be the Extinguisher of sins, 
are based on pure imagination. God is easy of approach, but only in His incarnate Son, 
"through whom we have joy and access in all confidence through faith in Him" (Eph 
3:12). The objection that the followers of the lodge religion also pray does not apply. 
Admittedly they do. But because they pray not in reliance on Christ's substitutionary 
satisfaction, but in reliance on their own deeds and works (they have earned for 
themselves eternal life beyond), there applies to their prayers what Christ judges of the 
prayers of the Gentiles, namely, that they are "babblings," "for they think they will be 
heard if they speak many words" (Matt. 6:7). The heathen, and all who do not trust 
before God in Him alone who gave Himself for all for salvation, cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination pray. Augustine's dictum is scriptural: "Si fides in Christum deficit, 
oratio perit." And Luther, the mighty praying man, says: "Apart from Christ, no one is 
able to pray a letter that is valid and pleasing in the sight of God, as is the prayer of 
all Turks, Jews, monks, and hypocrites" (St. L. VIII, 362). Scripture teaches: "All that 
the Gentiles offer (including their prayers) they offer to devils and not to God" (1 Cor. 
10:20). Their prayers remain in the realm of natural feeling and a natural excitement 
of the nervous system. They are idle machines, different only in outward form from 
the prayer wheels of the Tibetans. F. P. 

The former missionary Th. Gutknecht describes the missionary language 
study in India in the "Gemeindeblatt" in the following way: "When the Lord confused 
the languages of the nations, he put an end to the building of the tower of Babel. A 
confusion of languages ensued, which made a unified cooperation of the nations 
impossible. A similar confusion of languages characterizes the East Indies, a country 
whose population is almost three times as numerous as the population of our country. 
To the confusion of languages it is partly due- 
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The fact that the Indians do not form a unified nation, a unified people, and that a 
unified cooperation among them seems almost impossible, is to be attributed to the 
fact that the Indians do not form a unified nation, a unified people. Two hundred and 
twenty-two languages are given for India in the census of 1921, and it is pointed out 
that in this number only the real languages are included, while the various dialects, 
which sometimes in their difference from one another amount to a new language, 
have not been taken into account at all. Among these 222 languages there are also 
only a few which have common alphabets and common writing; the great majority 
have their own characters and their own grammar, though this grammar is not 
always to be found as a written or printed book. Some of these languages are used 
by millions of people, others by only a few hundred. Hindi, a language of northern 
India, is spoken by about 97,000,000 people and is therefore the most widely used 
language in India. Canarian is used by about 10,374,000 people. Two languages are 
used in the mission territory of the Missourian Heathen Mission: Tamul, spoken by 
nearly 19,000,000 people, and Malayalam, spoken by about 7,500,000 people. The 
districts in which certain languages are used are usually sharply delineated 
linguistically. For example, although the Tamul language area adjoins the Malayalam 
language area, only the people who live directly on the language border understand 
both languages. As soon as one penetrates a few miles into one or the other 
linguistic area, one hears only the particular language of that linguistic area. In spite 
of the fact that Great Britain has ruled India for about a hundred years, only about 
2,500,000 people read and write English; but there are still some millions who speak 
English. In order, therefore, to carry on missionary work in India, it is absolutely 
necessary to learn the language of the people to whom the gospel is to be preached. 
The missionary is very content, even with only a few exceptional cases, if he merely 
masters one of the languages to such an extent that he can speak and preach 
fluently in that language and supply the necessary church literature in that language 
to his Indian Christians. As soon, therefore, as the young missionary enters the 
shores of India, he sets himself at once with all zeal to the study of the language. He 
employs for his studies an Indian language teacher, called a Munshi, or enters one 
of the language schools established in different parts of India by the missionary 
societies for prospective missionaries. Even in such a language school all the 
teaching is done by Indian Munshis, and besides this class Munshi each one has to 
keep his own Munshi for his private studies. Whether the young missionary studies 
privately or attends a language class, after about a year he is- 
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waits for him to take and pass his first exam. With this exam the young missionary 
knows exactly how far his knowledge of the language reaches and that his colleagues 
in the mission know what they can expect from him in missionary work. At this time 
he also begins to preach; but the first sermons are not so much preaching as 
practicing in the foreign language. One understands what he wants to say, but it is 
not exactly edifying to listen to him. And the Indian, who is by and large quite retarded 
in culture, shows a decency in listening to the sermon of the prospective missionary, 
which one looks for in vain in the so-called civilized world. He does not make a face 
when the young missionary makes even the grossest mistakes. And this making of 
mistakes is not over with the first year of his studies; one has to fight against the 
language mistakes as long as one stays in India and has to preach to the Indians. 
These always judge very mildly the mistakes the missionary makes in the language. 
They credit the white man for deigning, as they think, to learn one of their manifold 
languages. At the end of the second year the young missionary undergoes a second 
examination, and when this has been happily passed, he is ready to enter upon his 
work. He still has to learn, but he no longer needs to attend school, but can learn 
more and more of the language and especially of the customs and traditions of the 
people through his contact with the people and through conference negotiations with 
his brothers in the course of the years and decades. This latter is extremely 
necessary if one wants to work successfully among the people. The proverb 'Other 
countries, other customs’ is valid in all countries, but mostly in India, and the longer 
the missionary stays in India, the less will be his imagination about his knowledge of 
the people and their customs and traditions. 

On the occasion of the colloquium in Regensburg (1541), the Elector John 
Frederick of Saxony, in a letter of May 28, 1541, expressed his opinion about the 
right basis of the union: "Because we are alive, the Almighty has granted that words 
of comparison of religions shall not take place among us, for our own sake, but we 
want to put it this way and stick to it: whoever wants to compare them, let him 
compare himself with God and His Word and accept the same and this doctrine, as 
we and others have also done this part. He that will deal with patchwork, let him go." 
(Seckendorf, Comm. de Lutheranismo Ill, 361.) The pious and faithful Lutheran 
Elector has described in these words for the Church of all times the right basis of 
union. Ecclesiastical unity always comes about only in such a way that those who 
have departed from God's Word return to the same, and thus "compare themselves 
with God and His Word." F. P. 
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The "A. M. N." reports on unbroken and broken paganism in the Cameroon 
region: "The struggle with unbroken paganism is still very hot in some areas. 
Missionary Autenrieth witnessed how a village celebrated for seven days in honour 
of a deceased member of the secret society, 'with eating, drinking, dancing and 
masquerades'. Finally, the three widows of the deceased were publicly beaten. With 
the hooded Niamkwemann at the head, the whole troop of secret allies marched up. 
Muffled drums and handcuffs rang out. With wild leaps and sinister grimaces they 
came before the widows' hut. One after another was taken out. Their faces were 
smeared with dirt and soot as a sign of mourning, their hair cut off, their bodies 
covered with the most primitive covering, a tuft of grass. At the command the women 
lay down and rolled over the eating utensils of the deceased so that they broke. The 
Niamkwe beat them with a big stick as much as he could, the others maltreated them 
with kicks and blows. According to the pagan conception the women are partly to 
blame for the early end of their husbands. So now the punishment. The women had 
to retreat as quickly as possible. Woe betide them if the Niamkwe had caught them 
again that day! Afterwards the family had to provide the Niamkwe immediately with 
a cow and a lot of food, which amounts to about 3 pounds for each widow. For years 
they often have to work to pay off this debt. We then told the district officer what we 
had experienced, and now perhaps the mischief will be stopped. But only Christianity 
will bring about a profound change. 

"Next to it a more hopeful picture. The little twelve-year-old chief in Bapinji has 
held his own and always receives the missionaries in a friendly manner, fully aware 
of his dignity. He went to meet the missionaries visiting him in the autumn in front of 
the village, the crown of his cap, which belongs to the chief, steeply on the back of 
his head, a wide spotted sleeve dress with the moon sewn on the back, and a ring 
on his finger, and with his bright black eyes. A crowd of people from Bapinji, singing 
their own chorus-like songs, also brought the visitors to the village. It had become 
late in the evening, but the congregation was still being welcomed in the beautiful 
big church. The Word of God has become a power here. The following Sunday 
morning the little chief sat on his carved round chair in the sermon; a Gothic arch 
had been erected before him of two palm branches. Seven grown girls were baptized 
and communion was served to a crowd of fifty Christians. And that region was quite 
closed to the gospel only a few years ago!" F.P. 
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Published by the Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. is: 1. Statistical 
Year-Book of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
Other States for the Year 1928, Price: $1.00. 


It is not necessary to characterize this work, which our faithful, tireless statistician P. E. 
Eckhardt publishes year after year, at length. Unfortunately, he has to point out in the preface 
that 194 reports were still missing on March 14. Such conditions naturally make his work 
very difficult and have the consequence that the work remains incomplete. According to the 
compilation on page 144 f. our Synod now counts 703,059 communicating members. It is not 
generally known that the second part of the "Yearbook" contains all kinds of interesting 
figures and comparisons about the missions of the Synod, its institutions, the language 
question in our midst, and the like. 


2. Concordance to Ev. Luth. Hymn-Book. By E. Eckhardt. Price: H2.25. 


One can get an idea of the enormous amount of work that has resulted in this book by 
reading P. Eckhardt's preface. It is not necessary to go into it further here. Our readers will 
wish that the book itself be somewhat described. This concordance intends to be a reference 
book for our English hymnal, so that songs and stanzas one is looking for can be found 
quickly. A pastor, for example, is looking for the song in which the phrase "the glassy sea" 
occurs. However, it is assumed that he knows that such an expression is in a song of our 
hymnal. All he has to do is to open it and without any effort he will find the word "glassy" 
and behind it the word "sea" and No. 263, 2, that is, hymn 263, stanza 2. If he is looking for 
hymns that deal with a certain subject, this book can also serve him well. Suppose he wishes 
to choose a song dealing with faith; he has then only to look up at the word "Faith," and in 
the various headings under that word he will soon discover a suitable song. May the book be 
gladly received, and then help to make more generally known, and then used, the glorious 
treasures which our English Hymnal contains! 


Concordia Graded Memory Cards. 12 to an envelope, 4 cts.; 12 envelopes, 
35 cts.; 500 cards, $1.00; 1,000 cards, $1.80. 


Record Sheet of Graded Memory Course. Primary, First and Second Year. 
12 in a set. 10 cts. per set. 
Covers for Concordia Primary Leaflets. 5 cts.; dozen, 35 cts.; 100, $2.34. 
The above things are all intended to make the teaching of Sunday-schools more 
successful. Carefully selected sayings are printed from cards, each having its special number. 


Lists of stiff paper contain the numbers and opening words of the sayings, and on these it 
may be noted when a child has learned the saying issued. The system seems to us advisable. 


6. Three Funeral Songs. Edited by Walter Wismar. Price: 10 Cts. 


The songs here offered in English, the harmonization of which is excellent, are: "Harre, 


meine Seele," "Wer wei8, wie nahe mir mein Ende," and "Was Gott tut, das ist wohlgetan." 
A. 


"Behold, | stand at the door!" Thirty sermons on free texts. By W. Arndt. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price $1.50. 


These sermons, which generally follow the church year, are in accordance with Scripture 
and the text. They set forth the way of salvation according to Scripture, accordingly place 
JEsum, the Redeemer, in the center, and incite to beatific faith and encourage to the blessed 
service of love. And all is drawn from the text. Our professor of New Testament exegesis 
knows how to present the truths that lie in the individual words of God. 
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and apply them; he also knows how to solve the occurring exegetical difficulties in short words. 
The sermons are contemporary. They treat the redemption that Christ has accomplished as the 
most important thing of all times, and they deal precisely with the needs and dangers of our time. 
That and how the German language is used in this book increases its value. The German 
language is still widely used among us, and our young pastors can train themselves in the use 
of a simple, strong, noble language by means of these sermons, and we older ones can train 
ourselves further in it. The language of the book is as simple as that of the Scriptures, and rich 
in popular illustrations. Some dispositions: "What is the meaning of the ascension of Jesus? (1) 
By the ascension JEsu was exalted above all creation, and made the Lord over all things; (2) by 
the ascension he was specially made the head of the church." - "Why does the Bible so earnestly 
consist of faith? 1. faith is necessary because by it we accept the forgiveness of sins which Christ 
has prepared and purchased for us; 2. faith is necessary because it involves a complete change 
in our nature and makes us new creatures." - "One is needful!' We emphasize 1. the word 'need' 
and 2. the word 'one'." On Luk 17:7-10: "1. Good works are necessary; but 2. they are not 
meritorious." - "The Christian is not yet at the goal, and yet is already at the goal." (Phil. 3:12.) - 
"Giving is more blessed than receiving.’ 1. missionary work is really giving; and 2. even this 
giving is more blessed than all taking." Some samples: "This little child speaks to us, as the old 
Church Father Jerome so beautifully elaborates: 'Thou poor sinner, take thou what is mine; give 
me what is thine. Give me your sin; take away my righteousness.’ Thus it saves us from sins. O 
recognize it and rejoice!" - "Another painting of Scripture let us be shown. bright sunshine camps 
out of it. Again we see humanity before us. In the midst stands the Son of man. With a kindly 
face, he hands out something. Forgiveness of sins' it says. His messengers hurry to and fro, 
carrying a book with the inscription 'The Word of God’. They tell the people what is written in the 
book. They give it into the hands of many so that they can read it for themselves. Most, however, 
do not turn to the book and its message. Some, however, stop. They look out at Jesus, whom 
they did not see before, hurry toward him, and accept the good that he gives them, and with a 
cheerful heart they go on their way. The book which is called the word of God hath told them of 
the Lamb that paid for their sin. It has further mightily wrought upon their hearts, so that they 
became willing to accept his gift, purchased for them by suffering and death, the forgiveness of 
their sin debt." - "Further, the spirit of unionism and indifferentism creeps about. Look what he 
has written on his coat of arms. It is the words of Pilate: .What is currency?’ Let us not be so 
careful of every word of Scripture, says this spirit. Above all, let us cultivate brotherhood and 
form a great church which, because of its many members, will make an impression on the world. 
How beautiful that sounds! It is just the opposite of what Jesus says when he exclaims: 'If ye 
abide in my sayings, ye are my true disciples.' But such seem to be the advantages of not being 
so particular about the Word of God, that this spirit is extremely popular, and threatens to draw 
the whole Christian Church into its net. Yes, dangers, snares are there, and they all confirm that 
evening has come and night is about to fall." - "Freemasonry is Unitarianism because it does not 
confess the Deity of Christ. If you, my dear listener, were a Unitarian, you need not hesitate at 
all to join the Masonic Order; but since you are a Christian, you have no right to do so..... would 
you join a fraternity that gives membership to people who mock and trample under foot our 
national flag? You wouldn't. And yet will anyone think it right, of his own free will, to join an 
association where he becomes a brother of people who ridicule the cross of JEsu?" - The author 
says in the preface, "That the said venerable commission has just requested me to publish a 
small volume of German sermons on free texts, it has itself to defend; | will not do it." At any rate, 


the venerable Literary Board will come to the author with a very different request. E. 
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Lutheran Catechism with Enchiridion. Dr. Martin Luther's Small 
Catechism, Explained by Way of Questions and Answers by Chris- stopher 
Drewes. Issued by authority of the Mission Board of the Ev. Luth. Synodical 
Conference. Seventh edition. RreiS: 35 GtS. Published by Rudolph 
Volkening, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Available from Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

What distinguishes this edition of the popular catechism explanation of 
Misfionsdirektors Drewes' from the earlier ones is that the six main pieces and the house 
table of the Small Catechism D. Luthers find the booklet as an appendix. As has been pointed 
out in previous reviews, the work is very practical and can serve teachers and students well. 
Not only is the language extremely simple, but the book contains many explanations and 
makes abundant use of the Bible stories. Adults who wish to visualize anew the old catechism 
truths will read these explanations with benefit and edification. A. 


The Evolution of Man Scientifically Disproved in Fifty Arguments. 
Ron Rev. Wm. A. Williams, D. D. To be obtained from the author, 1202 Atlantic 
Ave, Camden, N.J. Price: H1.00. 

The author of this book, now in its second printing of 20,000 copies, was formerly 
president of Franklin College in Ohio. While it would be difficult to find many theologians 
who subscribe to all the arguments presented here against the theory of evolution, it must be 
said that the evolutionists are confronted here with evidence that they will not be able to 
refute. The author especially uses mathematics as a weapon and shows the opponents the 
absurdities to which their theory leads. An example: At the present time there are supposed 
to be 1,804, 187,000 human beings living on our earth. Humanity would have to double a 
little more than thirty times (2°° +) to reach this number. According to Hales' calculation, 
5,077 years have passed since the Flood. This number, divided by 30+ (30.75 to be exact), 
gives 168.3. This is the average number of years it takes the human race to double its number 
once. But now the evolutionists claim that the human race is two million years old. Even if 
one assumes that the doubling of the number happened ten times slower in former times than 
in the last five thousand years, we would have as result 18,932, 139,737,991 with 360 zeros 
behind it (namely 2!“° )!!! The argument can be heard, even if it is not absolutely convincing. 
The author then goes on to point out the unity of human languages in spite of all differences, 
to religions, to the original dwelling place of humans, to civilizations, to Mendel's law, to 
biometry, etc. He also goes on to point out the differences in the evolutionary process. He 
also addresses and refutes the bogus evidence popular with evolutionists. Anyone who has to 
deal with evolutionism much, get this book.. 

A. 


The Historical Truth of the Bible. Part 1: The Comparative International 
History of the Old Testament. By George B. Michell, O. B. E. Publisher: 
Marshall Brothers, Ltd, London and Edinburgh. PreiS: 7s. 6d. 

We have here to do with a very learned work. The author, a Christian believer in 
revelation, has compiled comparative tables, which offer in parallel columns the chronology 
of the Bible and that of the Babylonian, Egyptian, and other documents, as far as such have 
been found healthy and researched up to now. The latest and most distinguished works have 
been consulted for the latter subjects. The author reports in the preface that, in the first place, 
in preparing the chronological tables for a certain people, he quite disregarded the idea of 
comparison with the dates of the Bible, and examined quite objectively what science regarded 
as its achievements, and, if the data seemed sufficiently well-founded, excluded them from 
his lists. Having thus worked through the documents under consideration, he found, to his 
delight, a surprising agreement in the results with the Scriptures in question. He can therefore 
justly claim that his work has apologetic value and confirms the reliability of Holy Scripture. 
The tables occupy forty pages of the work. The second part of the 
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The second part of the book is made up of a number of chapters, some of which explain the 
tables in more detail, and some of which deal with difficult biblical passages and problems. 
Here we find discussions of creation, the Fall, the Flood, Egyptian words in Genesis, the 
Hyksos kings in Egypt, the Exodus of the children of Israel, the time of the Judges, Joshua's 
long day, and so on. With regard to many chronological points, however, some readers will 
disagree with the author. If, for example, he has a number of kings reigning in Egypt before 
the time of the Flood, he cannot count on general agreement. There are also other statements 
of a doubtful nature. But it seems to the reviewer that this work is valuable and confirms our 
conviction that the Bible need not fear any research. A. 


Greek-German Dictionary of the Writings of the New Testament and the 
Remaining Early Christian Literature. By D. Walter Bauer, full professor of 
New Testament theology in Géttingen. Second, completely revised edition of Erwin 
Preuschen's Complete Greek-German Dictionary of the Writings of the New 
Testament and the Remaining Original Christian Literature. Published by Alfred 
T6pelmann in Giessen. 1434 columns or 717 and XX pages 7X11. Price: Stapled, M. 
34.50; bound in cloth with spine and cover title, M. 38. 


This work, which has been published in installments since the beginning of 1925, has 
often been briefly reviewed in this journal. Now that it has been available in its entirety since 
the middle of last year, a more detailed review is in order. And here it must first be said that 
it has become a quite important work, which will be much mentioned and used in the years 
and decades to come. It can hardly be compared with the first edition of Preuschen's 
dictionary, which appeared in 1910. While Professor Bauer had envisaged a completely new 
edition of the dictionary from the very beginning, when he was given the task of editing it 
after Preuschen's death (1920), it actually became a completely new work in the course of its 
publication. That is why the title of the work is now worded differently. While the first 
readings were: "Greek-German Dictionary . . . by Erwin Preuschen. Second edition, 
completely revised by Walter Bauer", the title now rightly reads: "Greek-German Dictionary 

. by Walter Bauer. Second, completely revised edition to Erwin Preuschen's ... 
Handworterbuch." The papyri and inscription research has been extensively consulted, the 
literature references have become richer and richer, also the English and American ones, the 
variants of the Greek text have been consulted to a great extent, especially also readings of 
the textus receptus, and thus a work has been produced which every lover of the Greek New 
Testament can use very well in his studies. The fact that the work has not become more 
voluminous with this wealth of material is due to the compressed print, which is rich in 
abbreviations and requires some reading in. However, we would have preferred a clearer 
print, which would have made reading much easier, especially for quick reference, which is 
often the purpose of the dictionary. Instead, space could have been saved in other ways. As 
the title indicates, the "other early Christian literature" is also included. This, after all, has its 
value in one respect. The language of the so-called apostolic fathers rests in many cases on 
the New Testament. But then Justinus Martyr and other writers could or should have been 
consulted, and where would one end up? Therefore we are firmly convinced that a dictionary 
of the New Testament should be limited to the New Testament and should not include any 
word that is not found in the New Testament. Precisely because the difference in principle 
between the New Testament Scriptures and the other "original Christian" Scriptures is 
fundamentally blurred by modern critical theology, of which the author of this dictionary is 
one of the main representatives, this difference should be maintained even in the scope of a 
dictionary, as is done in the dictionaries of Wilke-Grimm-Thayer, Cremer-Kégel, Ebeling, 
Moulton-Milligan. Also the papyri and in- 
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The language of the LXX and of the Old Testament, on which the New Testament rests, is 
much more important. - To go into details is hardly possible here. But a few points may be 
mentioned. The vmép, so often weakened by modern theologians in such dogmatically 
important passages as 2 Cor. 5:14, is sharply and correctly rendered "in place of, instead of," 
and to this it is remarked, "in papyri very frequently vzép avtoi, as an explanation that the 
scribe wrote by proxy of an illiterate man" (p. 1341). On the other hand, iAaotypiov. 

in the important passage Rom. 3, 25 only defined as "the propitiatory, the atoning, specifically 
the atoning means, the atoning gift, the atoning gift" and the meaning "lid of the ark of the 
covenant", "mercy seat" only attributed to the DXX (p. 585); but Paul certainly had in mind 
the Old Testament device that was sprinkled with the blood of the atoning sacrifice on the Day 
of Atonement. Cf. Stéckhardt, "Kommentar tiber den Bries Pauli an die R6mer," pp. 144 ff., 
and the very thorough linguistic investigation in Cremer-K6gel, "Biblisch-theologisches 
Worterbuch der neutestamentlichen Gracitat," pp. 522 ff. In yryv@o«@ it is correctly said: 
"Of God as subject: acknowledging, choosing, almost electing someone as belonging to 
Himself" (p. 253). On the other hand, miotic is not properly, but much too generally, 
conceived, when it is remarked concerning Gal. 1:23, "If Christianity is essentially ziotic, this 
[xiotic] in relation to that [Christianity] may be simply religion 

(p. 1063). Rather, in that passage Paul means by "faith" the truth that one is justified and saved 
by faith alone and not by works. We repeat: Bauer's work is an efficient achievement, which 
can be used very well; but especially in important theological articles it must be carefully 
looked at and examined, and other dictionaries, such as Wilke-Grimm-Thayer and Cremer- 
K6gel, are not replaced by it. Before the dictionary proper, besides an elaborate six-fold list 
of all abbreviations, there is a valuable "Introduction" of nine pages to the Koine or common 
language, and the influences of the ancient Greek dialects from it. L. F. 


The Evolution of the English Hymn. A Historical Survey of the Origins and 
Development of the Hymns of the Christian Church. By Frederick John 
Gillman. With a Foreword by Sir H. Walford Davies. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 312 pages 5X8, bound in cloth with gilt title. Price: §2.50. To be 
obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

This is a freshly and skilfully written history of English hymnody, though we do not 
particularly like the very title, Evolution. The author shows throughout that he has a love of 
song, as one would rightly expect from one who wishes to treat this field. He has searched 
diligently in the history of song; numerous notes point to further literature, and notably he 
gratefully acknowledges what Dr. Julian has done in his Dictionary of Hymnology, saying 
of it, "that it has been my indispensable companion" (p. 10). Julian's work is also a 
singularly rich one. It is also valuable that the author quotes from about 270 hymns, either 
single verses or several stanzas. Thus we also find in it a translation, hitherto unknown to us, 
of Paul Gerhardt's "Nun ruhen alle Walder," which reads very smoothly. The book breaks up 
into sixteen chapters, and is furnished with good indexes. We mention some of the chapter 
titles to give a glimpse of the rich content: "Music and Religion. Beginnings of Christian 
Song. Beginnings of Sacred Song in the British Isles. Luther and Calvin. The Metrical 
Psalms. The Wesleys. The Modern Era. Hymn Tunes." The author says quite correctly 
in his preface: "Leaders of religious thought and particularly clergymen and ministers 
upon whom the responsibility for the conduct of public worship rests might be supposed 
to make a serious study of the contents of their hymn-books, but experience teaches me 
that this is frequently not the case. ... I suggest that the time is overripe for the regular 
historical and critical study of Christian hymnody in our theological colleges . . . and by 
all who are concerned for the right ordering of religious thought" (pp. 9. 10). 
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We do not agree with all the judgments, for example, that he places Luther and Calvin side 
by side in this matter, although he otherwise quite emphasizes the unique importance of 
Luther; also, he draws the circle too wide when he also includes "Hymns of Childhood"; 
and also otherwise there are individual statements which we cannot accept. But what is 
beautifully and well said far outweighs the rest in this book, and it is a good guide for those 
who have not yet studied this matter further and are not familiar with the larger and more 
comprehensive works of Louis F. Benson and others. Of particulars we note that the author 
quite correctly says: "In Luke we see the beginnings of a distinctly Christian hymnody. 
First of all comes the Gloria - the angels, the choir; the theme, good-will and peace; the 
audience, rude shepherds on a lawn; the setting round about them, 'the glory of the Lord.’ 
Then follows that splendid triad of hymns, morning songs of a glorious dawn, first-notes 
of an unending melody, the 'Magnificat,' the 'Benedictus,' and the 'Nunc Dimittis" (pp. 
35. 36). He suspects with good reason, as others have often said, that I Tim. 3:16 may be a 
part of an ancient hymn. He also treats of the Odes of Solomon discovered about twenty years 
ago. He singles out from the Middle Ages "the two great hymns, the 'Stabat Mater' and the 
‘Dies Irae.' These two, the one by its tenderness, the other by its rude grandeur, stand 
unrivaled," and remarks of the latter, "Unfortunately no translation can reproduce the 
awful triple beats, as of a tolling bell, which make the original Latin lines so impressive" 
(pp. 91. 92). He says of Luther: "The congregational hymn as we know it to-day is a direct 
product of the Reformation" and quotes the good word of Philipp Schaff: "To Luther 
belongs the extraordinary merit of having given to the German people, in their own 
tongue, the Bible, the Catechism, and the hymn-book, so that God might speak directly 
to them in His Word and that they might directly answer Him in their songs" (pp. 129. 
130). He rightly emphasizes the importance of Isaac Watts and the two Wesleys; does not 
miss the criticism even there when he says: "Charles Wesley wrote far too much" (p. 227), 
but also rightly says that songs like "Jesus, Lover of My Soul" and others "have secured 
for Charles Wesley a leading, if not the premier, place in the hymnody of English 
Christendom" (p. 228). Of the Catholic Faber, by whom we have in our hymnal the hymn 
"O Paradise," he says his songs "are marred by one great weakness. The softness of Italy 
seemed to have entered into Faber's veins. This it is that accounts for the overwrought 
emotionalism and intensity of his hymns" (p. 246). Among the inappropriate melodies he 
rightly points out "that the tune of 'When Mothers of Salem’ is the German drinking-song 
‘Crambambulli’. . . and there are snatches of the 'Marseillaise' in Sankey's collection" (p. 
293). The whole book concludes with the sentence: "Thus one generation after another is 
bound together by a golden chain of praise. At every stage of its journey, humanity 
marches to the sound of solemn music. It began when the foundations of the earth were 
laid and the morning stars sang together and all the sons of God shouted for joy; and it 
will grow in volume and in sweetness until at last the voices of the angels shall blend 
with the voices of every creature which is in heaven and on the earth and under the earth 
and such as are in the sea, saying, ‘Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, be unto 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever and ever' " (p. 303). L. 
F 


The Prophetic Word. Prophecy books of the Holy Scripture for Bible researching Christians 
explained by B. Keller , pastor in Dodbeln. Volume IV: The Prophet Isaiah. 
Vereinsbuchhandlung G. Ihloff L Co, Neumiinfter. 579 pages 5*X8, bound in half 
cloth. Price: M. 10. 

This work is a concise, popular interpretation of the prophet Isaiah by a German pastor 

who has explained a whole series of the prophets in this way. Pastor Keller is personally a 

man of faith who stands on the Scriptures, and the Messianic prophecies of Isaiah are also 

correctly related to Christ and to New Testament times. But, unfortunately, the whole 
interpretation suffers from a great error. Rev. Keller is a chiliast, and so he finds in a whole 
series of Isaiah's words, which refer to the spiritual 
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He taught the chiliasm of the kingdom of Christ, which he then presented in a very rough 
way. When Is. 2, 2 speaks of the mountain where the house of the Lord is, he says: "The 
things prophesied here will be fulfilled literally. The mountain on which the temple of the 
LORD stands will be so high that it will be the highest point on this earth created by God. 
Ezekiel (40:2) and Zechariah (14:10) also behold the same thing in the Spirit. They see it, 
how after the judgment of the Antichrist the holy land will be renewed by God in such a way, 
that a high, broad mountain will rise, which will carry the temple of God" (p. 39). Likewise, 
Isa. 11, 6 ff. is explained chiliastically under the heading, "Nature becomes paradisiacal 
again" (p. 139). Concerning Isa. 60, 1-9 it is noted: "This prophecy began to be fulfilled when 
God's Son appeared in the flesh. The wise men from the east made the first fulfillment, and 
then nation after nation entered the church and laid their treasures at God's feet." This is quite 
true. However, it is now immediately added: "But the real fulfillment does not occur until 
Israel shall be converted and JEsus Christ shall come again from heaven to set up His kingly 
tule on this old earth" (pp. 529 f.). Regarding Isa. 65, 25 it says: "The murderousness of the 
animal world - one of the most terrible consequences of man's fall into sin - will be abolished. 
The ravening beasts no longer desire blood. Yes, even the serpent no longer harms man. It is 
content with the food allotted to it Gen. 3, 14. No dangerous animal does any more harm in 
the whole area of the holy mountain of the Lord (Jehovah), that is, in the whole holy land. 
This is the last time of perfection in this world - already outshone by the glory of the 
approaching eternity" (p. 569). We could mention many more passages. General conversion 
of the Jews, the return of the Jews to Palestine, the Antichrist at the end of time, in short, the 
whole gross chiliasm is presented here. It is a great pity that this book, which would otherwise 
serve its purpose quite well in its brief, popular interpretation, should go astray in such ways. 
Unfortunately, the same is almost universally the case with Bible explanations emanating 
from Bible Schools and individual traveling evangelists in this country. The writings of the 
Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, the Los Angeles Bible Institute, the well-known New 
York Scripture interpreter and leader of Bible classes and Bible meetings Gibelein have the 
same fault. While they otherwise stand on Scripture and confess Scripture as God's Word, 
they are chiliastic to the core. We have often been asked how this can be explained, and we 
give this answer: these theologians rightly observe the main principle of right Biblical 
Lutheran hermeneutics, namely, the rule that Scripture is God's Word in every word, and that 
one must stand firm on the natural literal sense of Scripture; but they do not realize that it is 
likewise a principle of right hermeneutics that, if one has compelling reason, one must also 
depart from the literal sense of a passage. Now the Scriptures, in the sedes doctrinae in 
question, teach us in plain words that the kingdom of Christ is a spiritual kingdom, not of this 
world, Luk 17:20, 21; Joh 18:37, 38; and therefore these prophetic passages, which deal with 
the kingdom of Christ, must not be understood literally, nor partly literally, partly spiritually, 
but only spiritually. L. F. 
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I. America. 

From Synod. The so-called Distribution Commission, which met this year, for 
once, not in St. Louis, but in River Forest, Ill, had before it 127 callings to the 
preaching office. The number of available candidates for the preaching office was 
114: from St. Louis 83, from Springfield 31. The teacher seminaries at River Forest 
and Seward furnished 92 candidates for the school office: River Forest 50, Seward 
42. 62 appointments were on hand by June 12 and 13. On June 29 all the school 
board candidates were in service, it was reported. - The mother church of all our St. 
Louis congregations, the old Trinity congregation, celebrated its ninetieth anniversary 
the week of June 2. Its founding year falls in 1839, the year of the arrival of the Saxon 
immigrants in St. Louis. The mother congregation soon gave rise to three daughter 
congregations, in this order: the Immanuel congregation, the Holy Cross 
congregation, and the Zion congregation. St. Louis Trinity Parish is truly a monument 
to God's preserving grace. God's grace and power preserved this congregation for 
ninety years in the faith and confession of pure Lutheran doctrine. Admittedly, among 
the immigrants in St. Louis and in Perry County, for about two years, there were 
appallingly troubled consciences in regard to the question of what actually was the 
Christian church and the public preaching ministry. It was chiefly the result of a sad 
event connected with the emigration. But the disputation in the Blockhaus-College at 
Altenburg in April 1841, by God's grace, put an end to the doubt and uncertainty and 
placed the consciences on the immovable foundation of the Word of God. And now 
it was possible to begin a joyful communal work in the service of the Kingdom of God. 
Already in the building and maintenance of the log cabin college in Perry County, the 
St. Louis congregation did not stand idly by, but made monetary contributions to both 
the building and the upkeep of the institution. And as the St. Louis mother church, 
Trinity Church, has, by God's grace, remained steadfast in the Apostles' doctrine for 
ninety years, so also during all that time it has had its delight in serving the kingdom 
of God near and far. - The important negotiations and decisions of this year's Synod 
of Delegates will be reported in "Lehre und Wehre" when the official German and 
English minutes are available. 

F. P. 

A disparagement of Missouri is rightly rejected by the "Ev.-Luth. Kirchenblatt 
fiir Sidamerika." The disparagement was found in the "A. E. L. K." and came from 
the pen of Dr. Zéllner, who in an article, entitled: "On the Union of the Protestant 
Church in Rio Grande do Sul with the German Protestant Church Federation," had 
written: "Even before the war the Missourians, not exactly choosy in their means, had 
tried with all their might to penetrate the German congregations." In contrast, the 
"Kirchenblatt" wrote: "Two untruths we wish to repudiate. The fact is that Missouri 
was called to South America and only after negotiations with the callers did the 
ecclesiastical service of the callers 
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took over. The fact is that Missouri did not intrude anywhere, but imposed certain 
conditions on the service of the petitioners. It is also a fact that Missouri is very 
selective in its means in accepting the service of individuals or whole congregations. 
God's Word and the Lutheran Confession are the means. All else is not applied or 
considered. Should a mistake have been made here or there by a probably young 
and inexperienced missionary, who has consulted Missouri about it, whether it 
approved of the mistake? And if this has not been done in the case where it was 
believed that the same could not be approved, how may one then break the baton 
over a whole synod, to which the case was unknown, and assert that it is not exactly 
choosy in its means? That is a slur. That Dr. Z6llner could write such a thing can only 
be explained from his own words in the "A. E. L. K." of the same date. E. L. K." of 
August 3, 1928, where he writes: 'And this church [Volkskirche, in which all that is 
folkish is right] always stands up with special stridency against those who stand on 
the ground of God's revelation in Christ; against those who press upon God's Word 
and Luther's teaching.’ Here Dr. Zdllner has fallen under his own judgment. 'Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor." 
J.T. M. 

Thank God that the spread of God's kingdom on earth does not depend upon 
it! Our ambassador in London delivered the principal address before a British warrior 
league, roughly equivalent to our American Legion, in which he declared "that his 
chief instruction from President Hoover had been to promote comradeship as a 
mediator between nations." Further, the report states, "In response to a toast, 
General Dawes [our Ambassador] said that he represented the American Legion and 
extended fraternal and hearty greetings in its behalf to those comrades of the great 
war whose aim was to promote the ideal of comradeship in place of violence. There 
was strong applause when the Ambassador declared that this was also in 
accordance with the Kellogg Pact, and went on to say: "This is an effort in which your 
comrades of the American Legion can unite with you, an effort in which former 
combatants of all armies of the World War, whether they fought with us or against 
us, can unite with you. This aspiration should unite all peoples, irrespective of 
nationality, country, creed and race. In this endeavor they must unite if the kingdom 
of God is to be further extended on earth." To this only a twofold remark. First, there 
is no prospect that the warrior associations of all nations will substitute comradeship 
for violence (that is, war). Secondly, we know that even in spite of wars the kingdom 
of God will continue to be extended on earth. For the kingdom of God on earth is not 
external peace, as the enthusiasts of all times have thought, but peace and joy in the 
Holy Spirit, where one recognizes himself as a sinner worthy of condemnation and 
believes in Christ, the Crucified, as his redeemer of sins. Of course, woe to all those 
who have instigated wars by lying and spreading lies, if they do not repent! But the 
Lord of the Church has the power and knows the art of using wars in such a way that 
they may serve His kingdom here on earth for the best. F.P. 
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School and Sunday School. On the occasion of the 125th anniversary of the 
Sunday Schools in Philadelphia, Dr. W. Jentsch there wrote a valuable historical 
review. He writes, among other things, "over sixty years had elapsed since Heinrich 
Melchior Muhlenberg began his blessed work in eastern Pennsylvania as a German 
pastor and organizer of the Lutheran Church. As a faithful Lutheran, he had from the 
beginning cherished the instruction of dear youth. Therefore, alongside the distinctive 
figures of pastors, faithful school teachers stood at our congregations from the 
pioneer days. As early as 1761, St. Michael's and Zion's parishes built their first 
schoolhouse, in which three, later four teachers taught; in 1794 a schoolhouse was 
built on Brown Street, where St. Paul's Church now stands; in 1806 a school was 
established in Southwark. Parochial schools flourished; Sunday schools were not 
known. Then God put it into the heart of a widow to take care of the children on 
Sunday; her name was Anna Cruse. On May 17, 1804 she started the first German 
Sunday School in our town with eight children. Soon the Mosheim Reading Society 
took up the cause, and this opened the second Sunday School, April 27, 1805, in the 
school house on Brown Street. For this purpose a ‘Society of Women's Rooms for 
the Advancement of the German School System’ was formed on May 13, 1809. 
When the Mosheim Society dissolved in 1823, the teachers of the weekly school also 
took over the teaching of the Sunday schools. Boys and girls were taught separately. 
To direct the boys, ten men of the Zion congregation founded the 'German Sunday 
School Society’ on February 4, 1831. The Sunday School for girls was held by the 
Maidens' Association in the schoolhouse on Cherry Street. However, Sunday School 
was slow to catch on. There was no shortage of children. After all, each of the nine 
teachers in the parochial schools had at times over a hundred children to teach. The 
Sunday schools were then only loosely connected with the church. The children's 
teaching, which the preachers held in the old St. Michael's Church every Sunday 
afternoon at three o'clock, was numerously attended, but the Sunday schools report 
an attendance of only 170 boys and 80 girls in 1840. For the centenary of St. 
Michael's parish on June 14, 1843, 600 children went singing to the old place of 
worship." There is no mention of what kind of children the Sunday School was 
established for. If it was for the children of the parishioners, we cannot be surprised 
that the Sunday School did not grow. Nine hundred children in the church schools! 
The children's teaching on Sunday afternoons numerously attended! Six hundred 
children going singing into the old house of worship! This was not a time of neglect 
of children's education, but a flourishing time, which no church, even with the best 
Sunday schools, can approach. J.T. M. 


ll. Abroad. 


Growth and Field of Work of the Free Church in Saxony a. St. Our fellow 
believers held their fiftieth Synodal Assembly at Kolberg. The following 
communications from the presidential report will be of interest to readers of the 
"Lehre und Wehre": "The number of souls in our Free Church is now 12,500, while 
at the beginning of 1921 the number was 6,500; in eight years the same has doubled. 
The 159 preaching points, 
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where our pastors have preached regularly, extend over the whole of Germany and 
Denmark, and it is gratifying that especially in the larger cities, such as Berlin, 
Hamburg, Hanover, Bremen, Minden, Kénigsberg, Dresden, Leipzig, Chemnitz, 
Stuttgart, Wiesbaden, Frankfurt a. M., etc., our church is represented and working. 
Although we are far from cherishing false hopes for the spread of our good cause 
because of this, we are nevertheless very glad that our congregations and workers 
in the most diverse parts of the country are bearing witness to Christ JEsu, the true 
God and Saviour. The Word of God does not come back empty, even where the 
blessing cannot be stated in numbers, even where outwardly a setback occurs. 
Newly received into our synodal association were the pastors O. Gertz and J. Meyer, 
who had not previously belonged to our church; furthermore, the pastors J. Fiedler 
and W. Hanewinckel as well as vicar K. Miller were received. The first named pastor, 
O. Gertz, resigned his pastorate in the regional church in 1923 for reasons of 
conscience and left the church. At first a free association was formed in Eydtkuhnen, 
East Prussia, where Gertz had been pastor and from where he had worked 
especially through his paper ‘Nur selig!' (Only Blessed!); this paper has now existed 
for twenty years. In 1924 Pastor J. Meyer from Schleswig-Holstein joined the work 
of the association; in July 1925 the free church 'Ev.-Luth. Immanuelsgemeinde' in 
Eydtkuhnen was constituted and appointed Pastor Meyer as its pastor. In 1927 the 
congregation built a church with 250 seats. Today, Pastor Meyer is still the pastor of 
this congregation, while Pastor Gertz is in K6nigsberg, where the free church 'Ev.- 
Luth. Heimatmissionsgemeinde' was constituted in January 1926 and appointed 
Pastor Gertz as its pastor. This Free Church movement also has a congregation in 
Masuria with Lyck as its center. The present number of these free church 
congregations is 632 souls - 188 of them in Kénigsberg, 187 in Eydtkuhnen, 257 in 
Masuria (the "Christ-Lutheran congregation") -, those entitled to take communion 
442 in all, and those entitled to vote 127. With these Christians we are now, to our 
great joy, in church fellowship. It is only a question of time when the synodal 
fellowship into which the two pastors have entered with us will also be established 
with us by their congregations." 
F.P. 

A Bugenhagen Church. In Hamburg-West-Barmbeck, on March 10th of this 
year, the so-called "Bugenhagen Church" was inaugurated, named after the famous 
associate of Luther, who, as is well known, arranged the church system in Hamburg 
according to the Lutheran pattern, and thus quite actually carried out the Reformation 
in this city. The huge building combines church, parish hall and confirmation hall. 
The actual church hall stands above the parish hall and the confirmation hall, 
because there was not enough space to erect separate buildings. If the old gospel 
of Luther and Bugenhagen is preached again purely and loudly in the new 
"Bugenhagen Church", Hamburg will be greatly blessed by its new church. May the 
two jubilee years 1929 and 1930 lead all of Germany back to the heritage of its 
Reformation! 

J.T. M. 
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Some time ago in the Prussian Landtag the Communists moved the 
cancellation of the budgetary appropriations for professors of Protestant and 
Catholic theology. While we do not, of course, approve of the motives behind this 
motion, the Communists are not wrong in their plan. It is not the State, but the Church 
that must provide for the salaries of its theological professors; for these belong to the 
Church, not to the State. The Church can then also discipline its apostate and 
unfaithful professors, whereas this is quite impossible when the State pays them. 
The church has never been blessed by the mingling of state and church, as the 
history of the Protestant church in Germany proves. 

J. T. M. 

Translations of Luther's Small Catechism. The "Luth. Kirchenzeitung" writes: 
"The Bible has been translated in whole or in part into 800 languages up to the 
present time. Thus the word of the Lord is fulfilled: First the Gospel must be 
proclaimed among all nations. The most translated book after the Bible is Luther's 
Small Catechism, which has been translated into 137 languages. There are 39 
European, 32 Asian, 42 African, 14 American, 10 Oceanic translations of the Small 
Catechism. The Small Catechism is followed, as far as translations are concerned, 
by Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, This Book. 
exists in 107 translations. Luther's Small Catechism has also been produced for the 
blind in several countries in special script, and in two forms of writing: Braille and 
Moon." J. T. M. 

Lutherans in Switzerland. The "Ev.-Luth. Gemeindeblatt" writes about this: "In 
Switzerland, where the Reformed and the Catholics had taken over everything, 
where in former times one could show the border where the one ended and the other 
began, the Lutheran Church has also been represented and growing for some years. 
The first Evangelical Lutheran congregation to be planted in Switzerland was the 
congregation that came into being in Zurich in 1892 with sixty souls. At the beginning 
of this century this congregation had already grown to 250 souls. Since then other 
congregations have been established in Basel, St. Gallen and Lérrach. The total 
number of souls is 633, of whom 485 are entitled to Holy Communion. " J. 
T.M. 

Lutherans in Poland. According to the "A. E. L. K." the Lutheran-Augsburg 
Church in Poland at present numbers 500,000 souls. At the head of the church as a 
whole is the consistory, which, according to the new church law, is to be presided 
over by the bishop. The individual congregations, of which there are ninety, with 
forty-three branches, are organized on a presbyterial basis, and administer their 
affairs independently under the superintendence of the consistory. Services are held 
in 120 churches and 220 prayer houses. German and Polish are preached in almost 
all congregations. The church has no schools of its own; however, the Warsaw 
congregation maintains a Polish boys' and girls' high school from its own funds. The 
parish of Bielsko (Bielitz) maintains a German teachers’ seminary. In addition, four 
private grammar schools are maintained by German associations. Religious 
instruction is compulsory and is given by teachers, pastors, or special religious 
instructors. The Church 
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maintains eleven orphanages, nine homes for the aged, two hospitals with two 
hundred and fifty beds, and four deaconesses' homes. For the support and care of 
the poor, there are certain women's associations, which diligently attend to this work 
of love. J.T. M. 

The misery of the French Foreign Legion has always reached into Germany. 
How the pastoral care of the legionnaires is being sought is shown in the following 
message from the "Free Church": "Among the German foreign legionnaires, whose 
numbers have increased tremendously in the post-war period, the "Evangelical 
Christian Unity between German and French Christians" is carrying out a very 
necessary and blessed pastoral care work, about which Pastor D. Jules Rambaud 
reports in a booklet with a foreword by the regional welfare pastor Paul Werner in 
Karlsruhe. We draw attention to this work so that the readers of our paper will also 
be able to advise relatives of foreign legionnaires who often do not know where their 
sons, brothers or other relatives who have been in the foreign legion are staying and 
how they can get in touch with them. The number of Protestant Germans serving in 
the Foreign Legion is estimated at 15,000. However, it is very difficult not only for 
German but also for neutral (Swiss, Dutch) Protestants to get in touch with them, 
since they are under strict military discipline and their superiors regard non-French 
people who approach them with suspicion. The "Evangelical Unity," in which German 
and French Christians have come together, sends only French pastors who speak 
German, or also serious Christian laymen who are admitted by the military authorities 
as unsuspicious, to the German legionaries reported to them from Germany, 
especially to the two central places of Sidibel-Abbes and Saida, where all the 
legionnaires have to stay for a time, has the legionnaires named to them located by 
them or by the French priests permanently employed at these places, and looks after 
them in every possible way, physically and spiritually. Whoever has a relative in the 
Foreign Legion should report his name and, if possible, his location to Father D. J. 
Rambaud in Bad Homburg-Gonzenheim in the Taunus, TaunusstraBe 10, who is 
prepared to take over the mediation of letters and parcels, and also to make inquiries 
about those with whom the relatives are not yet in contact. D. Rambaud writes in a 
report dated March 15 of this year, among other things: "For two and a half years 
more than 600 Protestant Foreign Legionnaires have been named to me from all 
parts of Germany, with whom | have entered into personal relations. The French 
pastors of Algiers, Morocco, Tunis, Syria, and the rear of the Indies regularly receive 
through our mediation the names and addresses of the German legionaries. . . . 
Through many collaborators among our French members, all correspondence with 
the Legionnaires is transmitted and liaison ensured. Parcels, postal orders as well as 
letters reach their destination more easily." Note the above address and give it to 
those who have or are looking for a relative in the Foreign Legion. Many a sorrow 
may thereby be relieved, many a hardship alleviated, and - what is the main thing - 
many a soul saved from eternal ruin. For it is to the latter that this work, with its purely 
religious aims, is chiefly directed." From what has been communicated 
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we believe we may assume that the French government, under certain conditions, 
will not put obstacles in the way of pastoral intercourse with Foreign Legionnaires. 
We are glad of this. F. P. 

The "freedom of religion" in the planned Spanish state constitution. The 
dictatorship under which Spain currently stands is to be "mitigated" by a new 
constitution. We are primarily interested in how "religious liberty" is conceived in the 
draft constitution. The Associated Press reports from Madrid on July 6: "A special 
paragraph has been added to the draft Constitution guaranteeing to all persons the 
free exercise of their religion, as long as it is in harmony with Christian morals. Public 
demonstrations of religion, such as processions and the like, are permitted only to 
members of the Roman Catholic Church." According to this, the Roman religion 
remains the state religion in Spain, and because, according to the Roman view, 
everything that is not under the Pope also loses its claim to "Christian morality," the 
free religious practice of all non-Catholics is only weakly "guaranteed" in the draft 
constitution. But Spaniards do not always want what the Pope and the Spanish 
clerical party want. Spanish history of the 19th century proves that. In general, this 
history has been as normal as in other Catholic countries. The Jesuits were expelled 
and returned. Church property was "secularized" and restituted, as much of it as 
remained. "Concordats" with Rome were concluded and cancelled again. At present 
a Roman wind probably rules in Spain again. How long can hardly be predicted. In 
Italy Mussolini recently concluded with Rome the most beautiful concordat possible 
under the circumstances. But the Pope, by his criticism of Mussolini, almost turned 
this Concordat into a very decided Discordat even before the official documents had 
been exchanged. The Jesuits convinced the Pope that he was facing an aut - aut, 
that is, that it was more advantageous to have a "very small" temporal empire than 
none at all. F. P. 

Of the Pope's criticism of Mussolini, just mentioned, the Associated Press 
reported from the Vatican under June 5: "Pope Pius XI admitted today in an open 
letter to Cardinal Gafparri, the Papal Secretary of State, that he had found open 
displeasure in various statements made by Prime Minister Mussolini in the Senate 
and in the House on the occasion of the notification of the Lateran treaties. The 
speeches of Mussolini in question were made in the Chamber of Deputies on May 
13 and in the Senate on May 25. They called for the notification of the Lateran 
treaties with the Vatican. The Pope replied to these speeches with an open letter to 
Cardinal Gasparri, published this evening in the Osservatore Romano, the semi- 
official organ of the Vatican. In the letter, the Pope said that Mussolini's speeches 
‘celebrated worse than any heretical utterance on the nature of Christianity and 
Catholicism’. The Pope went on to lament the lack of the desired understanding 
between the Fascist government and the Holy See that had occurred after these 
statements. He described this split as an 'unwelcome and unpleasant interruption’. 
He concluded, however, that the peace between Italy and the Holy See would 
continue, because in this respect he had good faith in his fellow men, but even more 
so, 
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because he placed ‘even firmer trust in the help of God'. The Pope repeated the old 
assertion that the Catholic Church had the right to supervise the education of youth, 
and stressed that the Church had the power to enforce that its religion remained the 
state religion in Italy. He defended the Church against all attacks that it disregarded 
the legitimate sovereignty of the State, and insisted that the rights of the Church 
must be scrupulously observed." No reasonably decent State, whether republican or 
monarchical, can live in real peace with the Papacy. So long as the Pope is 
possessed by the delusion that it is divine order (from which even he can only 
temporarily dispense) that the Papal religion should be recognized as the religion of 
the State, so long there can be "concordats," that is, a truce, but not peace between 
the State and the Catholic Church. Concordats in the sense of an armistice are also 
the concordats which are at present in the making in Mexico and Spain. That the 
concordat "Mussolini-Pius XI" which has just come into being in Italy can only be an 
armistice with simultaneous armament for further war, the two opponents told each 
other very clearly to their faces in May and June of this year. FHP: 

Infanticide recognised by the state. In Estonia, according to a report in the A. 
E. L. K. , infanticide has been recognised by the state. In the Estonian parliament a 
motion was adopted by a small majority of representatives of the left and the centre, 
according to which the interruption of pregnancy during the first three months is 
exempt from punishment without any restriction for the mother and the doctor. With 
this decision Estonia has become the first state to follow the Soviet Russian example 
by declaring the killing of germinating life to be legal and thus, in the judgment of the 
broad masses, morally justified. J. T. M. 


Notes on contemporary history and answers to questions of general 
interest. 


Cultural Bliss Dead in Holland? Prof. W. J. Aalders-Groningen writes in the "Ev. 
Kirchenblatt", the "Monthly for Protestant Life in Poland": "Holland remained neutral 
during the World War. But this does not mean neutrality with regard to the great 
spiritual currents that were unleashed during those years. The tremendous crisis of 
Western culture, which is more the cause than the consequence of the war, has also 
stirred minds and divided spirits in our country. The inadequacy of culture, of any 
culture, especially of modern culture in the brilliant forms of our age, and the curse 
of human hubris that lies therein, has deeply gripped the consciousness of the Dutch 
soul as well. Among many, especially among the younger ones, cultural bliss has 
turned into cultural weariness. The tension, expressed religiously in the slogan that 
only revelation and redemption can offer help, was accompanied by a sense for the 
so-called irrational and tragic, also for the sacred and supernatural. In positive circles 
such slogans have always been known and taken for granted. But it is just strange 
that they are also intoned in liberal circles. Not only 
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After the war or during the war, even earlier, small circles of so-called ‘painting 
contingents' formed, young pastors who felt dissatisfied with the rationalism and 
optimism of liberal preaching and theology and the spiritual way of life in general. 
They dared to put the accent back on the word sin and to speak of grace. The figure 
of the Savior as the Redeemer was rediscovered and brought into the center of 
interest." 

Luther in Holland Presently the Reformer? The same author writes in the same 
church bulletin: "| am not at all surprised that the younger ones reach for the writings 
of the Swiss, Kierkegaard, Luther, Calvin, Augustine and study Paulinism with great 
interest. One of my students has recently become spontaneously engrossed in the 
struggle between Luther and Erasmus over freedom of the will. To him, who actually 
belonged to a liberal circle, Luther's servum arbitrium became of the highest value in 
comparison with Erasmus' liberum arbitrium. For the mentality of the younger this is 
a symptomatic phenomenon. Erasmus, the fine humanist, the representative of the 
via media in the connection of culture and church, humanity and piety, to whom the 
co-operation of man with God presented itself as the satisfactory solution of the 
religious and moral problem, exerts very little influence. On the other hand, there is 
the influence of the crude reformer who, in spite of all culture and humanity, gives 
room only to grace, swears by the sola fide and, precisely by his tremendous dialectic 
of faith, charms the younger ones. The reformer this time is Luther even in Calvinistic 
Holland." We would like to know whether the student who "has recently become 
spontaneously engrossed in the struggle between Luther and Erasmus over freedom 
of the will" has really figured out where the bells hang, that is, whether he has really 
recognized how Luther differs specifically from both Erasmus and Calvin. 


About the "Lutheran World Congress" in Copenhagen we have so far only a 
somewhat detailed report of the Associated Press, dated Copenhagen, July 4. The 
report will probably be supplemented in some points. But we place it here for 
preliminary orientation and consideration: "In the capital of Denmark the second 
world conference of the Lutherans has just come to a close, and during it the 
delegates, about 2,000 in number, also went to the old Swedish university city of 
Lund, where a meeting was held in the cathedral. This was opened with a service in 
which the Bishop of Lund preached a sermon based on the words of Paul to the 
Corinthians: "I believe, therefore | speak". In the afternoon, Prof. Dr. Alfred 
Jorgensen of Copenhagen, Treasurer of the Lutheran World Convention, spoke on 
the theme: What can be done to promote the inner union of the Lutheran churches 
among themselves?" He essentially stated: "The Lutheran Church has always been 
a unified church and at the same time a collection of national churches. . . . The main 
groups are the American, the German, and the Scandinavian. Promoting the inner 
connection of the Lutheran churches must consist in promoting both the common, 
world-embracing ideas and the distinctiveness of the national churches and the 
groups." Dr. Jorgensen then pointed out the serious difficulties of such a union: 
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the different languages and nationalities, the social difficulties, so that large strata of 
the population are not touched by Lutheranism at all, or are touched only a little. "In 
order to remove these difficulties, correct information about Lutheranism in the 
various countries is necessary in the first place,* he said. "And the international 
Lutheran faculty, of which there was already talk in Eisenach in 1923, must be 
created as a center of correct scientific information about the facts of the Lutheran 
churches and the study of Luther in our day." Prof. Dr. Erich Stange of Kassel- 
Wilhelmshéhe, Germany, who took part in the discussion on the above topic, stated 
that the inner connection cannot be achieved only by an efficient international 
organization nor by common action, as it shows itself most beautifully where it 
becomes a common help for the distressed and needy, but by "the common 
confession of our common faith as a decisive promotion for an inner connection of 
the Lutheran churches among themselves. If Lutheranism in many cases in the last 
centuries knew little of its inner union and lived, as it were, alien to one another in 
the various parts of the world, the ultimate reason was that it lacked a common 
confession. The hour demands a common confession of the Lutheran faith. 
Moreover, Lutheranism of the earth also has something to say on the questions of 
morality and social ethics.' Prof. O. N. Olson of Augustana Theological Seminary in 
Rock Island, Ill, who also participated in the discussion, emphasized that the 
exigencies of our time make an expression of Lutheran unity desirable and the spirit 
of Lutheranism and the possession of a common faith make such unity possible. "For 
the purpose of promoting inner unity and the work of the church in general, spiritual 
values should supersede language issues, nationalities, traditions, and personal 
inclinations. The larger claims of the Church should have a place in our Christian 
conscience equal to that of the individual congregation and particular groups of which 
it is composed'. The members and guests of the Convention returned to 
Copenhagen after dinner. 

"During the convention, Dr. G. M. Bruce, of St. Paul, Minn. gave a very 
interesting lecture on Christianity and the world according to the Lutheran view. He 
pointed out that it was the duty of the church to raise its voice against existing social 
sins and evils wherever they might be found, and not to stand aloof from the world 
in which men live. By no means was it the function of the individual Christian to be a 
Christian on Sunday and to curse, swindle, lie, cheat, and steal on the weekdays. 
His whole life should be that of a Christian. Baron Dr. Wilhelm von Pechmann of 
Germany and Bishop Kaila of Wiborg, Finland participated in the discussion. 

"The afternoon session was followed by a lecture by Cathedral Provost J. 
Maroni of Oslo, Norway, on the subject of "The Lutheran Church and Social 
Necessity. He declared that the protection of the helpless and oppressed is the most 
sacred duty of the church, which should be more active than ever in the field of social 
reform. The President of the High Church Council, Dr. Cavesius of Vienna, Church 
Inspector Dr. Louis Appia of Paris, and General Superintendent Dr. Zéllner of 
Minster spoke on the subject. 
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"The last session of the Convention brought a lecture by Dr. Ludwig Ihmels, 
Bishop of Dresden, on the subject, "In what sense have we to contend for an inner 
renewal of the Church?" He stated in substance, "Our opponents are perhaps most 
at one in the judgment that the Church must first of all rid herself of dead dogma if 
she is really to mean anything for her time. On that point we are least able to agree. 
True, we want to say it aloud again and again: we live by no dogma. We live by the 
gospel alone, or, better, by the God who has given himself wholly to us in his eternal 
Son, and in the gospel of that Son, which draws us wholly into his fellowship by the 
Spirit." Pointing with strong consciousness to the objective factor of the Word of God, 
the bishop declared, "It is not human resolutions, not human effort that creates a 
new life of the church. Itis all rather in the influxes flowing into the congregation from 
above." Dr. Ihmels urged greater earnestness and unceasing struggle so that the 
essence of evangelical piety might be understood in the congregation. "Evangelical 
Christianity is personal Christianity, personal and for that very reason of the gracious 
God's fellowship with Him. To awaken it must be the aim of all our work.' Prof. Dr. 
Olaf Moe of Oslo, Norway, who took part in the discussion on the above topic, said 
that this struggle should not take place in the sense of liberal neo-Protestantism, 
which tears apart the inner connection with the confession of the old church and thus 
also with the heritage of the Reformation. He emphasized: "If we want to struggle for 
a new inner renewal of our Church, then this must in any case take place in the 
sense that we proceed from its own principles, as certainly as these principles are 
truly ecclesiastical and have proven themselves in the four hundred years of 
experience of our Church. Luther's Small Catechism shows us the way in which we 
are to contend for the renewal of our Church." Prof. Dr. K. Prohle from the theological 
faculty of the Elisabeth University in Hungary also took part in the discussion." 

So much for the report of the Associated Press. If the report is the true result 
of the Second Lutheran World Convention, then it must be judged that the 
Convention, instead of becoming specific, moved primarily into generalities. It is, 
after all, quite specific damage from which the newer Lutheran theology suffers and 
which has not allowed unity in Lutheran doctrine or "ecumenical" Lutheranism to 
come about. In the majority of its representatives, the newer Lutheran theology has 
cultivated two fundamental deviations from Lutheran doctrine as a specialty, as its 
special donum, by which it distinguishes itself advantageously from traditional 
Lutheran theology. This speciality is the decided assertion that Scripture is not God's 
own infallible Word, and the further assertion that man's conversion and 
blessedness depend not on God's grace alone, but also on his good conduct 
(facultas applicandi se ad gratiam). The report says nothing of these damages being 
brought to light and dealt with at Copenhagen. F. P. 
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The open sky. 
Lecture at the Delegate Synod D. 1929 by F. Pieper. 


Il. 

We remembered from the Scriptures that through the reconciliation of the 
world, which was accomplished by Christ 1900 years ago, heaven is open to all men. 
That was a happy chapter. But why then do not all men go to heaven? We have to 
deal today with the sad chapter that and how men fight the heaven that is open through 
Christ and thereby close the open heaven to themselves. They do this in several forms 
and shapes: partly quite openly, by direct rejection of Christ's atoning sacrifice, partly 
in a more hidden way, under the appearance of Christian piety, with appeal to Holy 
Scripture, even with the claim to orthodoxy. HimmelsverschluB has appeared most 
decidedly with the claim to be the flower of true Lutheranism. It is necessary that we 
be on our guard against all Heavenly Occlusionists. That is the purpose of treating of 
this chapter so exceedingly sad. We might as well render the contents of this chapter 
as "Heaven's Closure." 

All Unitarians openly practice the closure of heaven. Under the general name 
"Unitarians" we understand all religious communities and associations which deny that 
God was in Christ and through Him reconciled the world to Himself. Unitarians deny 
the eternal, essential deity of Christ, and consequently also the reconciliation of the 
world through Christ's vicarious satisfaction (satisfactio vicaria, vicarious satisfaction 
ober atonement). That is, they deny the doctrine that Christ, by his fulfilling the law in 
the place of men, and by his innocent suffering and death in the place of men, 
reconciled men to God and opened heaven to them. They deny the teaching of Holy 
Scripture, which Luther confesses in his Small Catechism in these powerful words: "I 
believe that JEsus Christ, truly God, born of the Father in eternity, and also truly man, 
born of the Virgin Mary, is my Lord, who has made me lost and condemned. 
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redeemed men, purchased and won from all sin, from death, and from the power of 
the devil, not with gold or silver, but with his holy, precious blood, and with his 
innocent suffering and death, that | might be his own, and live under him in his 
kingdom." This is what all Unitarians deny! Admittedly, many of them praise Christ. 
They place him in the first place among all known founders of religion. But in so doing 
they consider Christum a mere man. They reduce him to a mere moral teacher who, 
by his sublime example of virtue, taught and encouraged men that and how they 
might and must open heaven to themselves by their own virtue and works. This is 
the delusion in which all Unitarians are caught. From this delusion they also go on 
the offensive. They declare the Christian doctrine that God, by Christ's vicarious life 
and death, reconciled men to Himself, and thereby opened heaven to them, to be 
not only superfluous, but injurious to morals. Unitarians therefore proceed - with the 
Unitarian Lodges - to call upon Christians to "kneel around a common altar" with 
Jews, Buddhists, Confucians, and other representatives of heathen religions. More! 
Unitarians have dared to appeal to Christ Himself for their rejection of the Christian 
religion. They occasionally point to the words of Christ, "In my Father's house are 
many mansions." To be sure, Christ spoke these words. We find them John 14:2 
distinguished. But the Unitarians forget that the same Christ declares very definitely 
that there is but one door to the many mansions in the Father's house. He says, "I 
am the way, and the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by me." 
25) And again, "If ye believe not that | am he, ye shall die in your sins." 26) It is 
therefore immutable that Christ, the Saviour of the world crucified for the payment of 
the sins of the world, is the only door of heaven. There is no way to heaven past 
Him. Pity! Christ has also purchased a place in heaven for the Unitarians. But if they 
persist in denying the Lord who bought them with his blood,27) they shut themselves 
out from the open heaven. The dwellings that were also purchased for them remain 
empty. They bring upon themselves eternal damnation, from which they have been 
redeemed through Christ.28) 

What a sad fact it is, therefore, that the Unitarian religion, which shuts out the 
open heavens, has very generally penetrated even those Reformed communities of 
our country which formerly still confessed Christ's Deity and His vicarious 
satisfaction! Unitarianism also prevails almost universally in the great and famous 
universities of our country in their theological departments. Referent cannot forget 
that the long-time president of an un- 


25) Joh. 14, 6. 26) Joh. 8, 24. 27) 2 Petr. 2, 1. 28) 2 Petr. 2, 1b. 
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The same man who, at the end of his ministry, was still soeaking of the famous 
universities, said that it would never again be possible to persuade American youth 
to return to the vicarious satisfaction of Christ as the only way to heaven. This, of 
course, is saying too much. Our American youth, whether originally of British or 
German or other descent, are also returning to the only way to heaven where that 
way is really taught. This we know for certain. Where this way, Christ crucified, is 
taught, the Holy Spirit sees to it that this teaching is not entirely without fruit.29) Our 
own Christian youth are proof of this to us. Moreover, there is no lack of examples 
of even such Unitarians who fought the vicarious satisfaction of Christ all their lives 
returning to this teaching from their beds of sickness and death. We had here in the 
United States the Congregationalist Horace Bushnell (+ 1876), who in his life denied 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. But when it came to dying with him, he said, as 
reported by L. W. Munhall, "I fear what I have written and said upon the moral idea of 
atonement is misleading and will do great harm. O Lord Jesus, I trust for mercy only in 
the shed blood that Thou didst offer on Calvary."*° ) In Germany, at almost the same 
time, they had at the University of Géttingen Prof. Albrecht Ritschl, who had also 
become famous in America. He could not stand Paul Gerhardt's hymn "O Haupt voll 
Blut und Wunden" in his life. But when he was dying, he asked his son to read him 
the last two verses of Gerhardt's song: 


If I shall part, part not with me; Appear unto me for a shield, For 

If I should suffer death, thou then comfort in my death, And let me see 
shalt come forth. thy image In thy cross's need. 

When I am most anxious, When my Then I will look after you, then I will 
heart is troubled, Pull me out of my press you tightly to my heart with 
fears By the power of thy anguish faith. He who dies thus, dies well. 


and anguish. 


Herein lies the confession that there is an open heaven only through Christ's atoning 
sacrifice, and that all exclude themselves from the open heaven who, bypassing 
Christ's atoning sacrifice, seek to make a way for themselves into heaven by their 
own virtue and works. 

Furthermore, all who teach that Christ purchased grace and opened heaven 
for only a portion of mankind practice the closure of heaven. This is the teaching of 
Calvinists old and new, including our American Calvinists. Calvin holds that God 
intends to make about twenty percent of mankind blessed; the remaining 


29) Isa. 55,10. 11. 
30) Quoted in Strong, Systematic Theology, p. 739 f. 
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eighty per cent he has created from the beginning for damnation. 31 God wants to 
make all kinds of people blessed, but not all.32) Calvin is very rude to those who 
teach universal grace for the sake of Christ. He calls their doctrine "beyond measure 
nonsensical and childish. "33) Prof. Charles Hodge of Princeton University, USA, is 
somewhat more polite, but equally firm in his rejection of the Scriptural teaching that 
God has reconciled the whole human world to Himself through Christ. He thinks this 
is an idea unworthy of God. He argues that no rational being would be so foolish as 
to spend money on an undertaking that he knew in advance would not lead to its 
goal. Much less should the almighty and all-wise God be credited with reconciling 
the whole world to himself, since he knew very well that not the whole world would 
attain blessedness.34) The Westminster Confession of Faith is equally firm in 
rejecting the doctrine that the redemption wrought by Christ applies to all men: 
"Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, effectually called . . . but the elect only." 
35) The Calvinistic Reformed thus take the liberty of simply crossing out scriptural 
words such as these: "God was in Christ and reconciled the world to himself," "God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son," "Behold, this is the Lamb of 
God who bears the sin of the world," "Christ is the propitiation for our sin, and not for 
ours alone, but for the whole world as well.) 

But in doing so, they close off the open sky to themselves and all who follow 
them. How then? So: as long as the conscience is not yet quite struck by God's law, 
man is not particularly interested in the question whether Christ died for one hundred 
percent or only for twenty percent of men. He regards it as a question about which 
theologians may argue. But this becomes different as soon as man is rightly struck 
by God's law, that is, feels God's sentence of condemnation in his heart and 
conscience. In this state he consequently counts himself among the eighty per cent 
whom Christ has not purchased with his blood from eternal damnation. And he must 
perish in despair if he cannot be pointed to the fundamental Christian truth that God 
was in Christ and has reconciled the world to Himself, not excepting one man. Hence 
there is no lack of testimonies from the Calvinist camp to the effect that the Calvinist 
must become Lutheran, that is, must believe God's quite unlimited general grace, if 
he is not to perish in temptation and mortal peril. 


31) Institutiones, II, 24, 12; cf. Ill, 21, 5. 

32) Op. cit. ill. 24, 16. 

33) Op. cit. ill. 23, 1. 

34) Systematic Theology, IU, 323 sq. 

35) Chap. Iii, 5. 36) 2 Cor. 5, 19; Joh. 3, 16; 1, 29; 1 Joh. 2, 2. 
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shall perish through despair. The same Calvin who describes common grace as a 
childish conception, recommends in the distress of temptation the reference to the 
common grace of God,37) although by his rejection of common grace he has actually 
lost the right to do so. Powerfully, Luther, in contrast to Calvinism, teaches the grace 
of God extending to all men and thus heaven open to all men. Luther knew from his 
own experience what a terrible misery it is when a person feels in his conscience 
that he is condemned to hell by God's holy law. On the other hand, Luther also knew 
from his own experience that there is a great doctrine, clearly revealed in Scripture, 
which saves from the greatest of all distresses, namely, the completely unlimited 
grace of God which embraces the whole human race and every individual member 
of it. Luther writes: "Yes, you may say, who knows whether Christ also bears my sin? 
| believe that he bore the sins of St. Peter, St. Paul, and other saints; they were pious 
people; if | were also St. Peter or St. Paul! Do you not hear what St. John [1:29] says 
here: "This is the Lamb of God, which bareth the sin of the world"? Now you cannot 
deny that you are also a piece of the world. ... If thou [now] art in the world, and thy 
sins are a piece of the world's sin, here is the text: All that is called sin, world, and 
the world's sin, from the beginning of the world even to the end, is upon the Lamb of 
God alone." And our Lutheran confession, the Formula of Concord,38) says: "We 
must hold fast in all ways that, as the preaching of repentance, so also the promise 
of the gospel [be] universalis, that is, passeth over all men." Every teacher who 
denies universal grace places himself at the open door of heaven, and, as much as 
is in him, bars the entrance of dearly purchased souls. Let us therefore also be 
careful in recommending Calvinistic writings. There are Calvinists, even in our day, 
who earnestly desire to hold the inspiration of the Scriptures and the vicarious 
satisfaction of Christ against Unitarians and others. But they do not allow these 
doctrines to have their salutary effect when they teach beside them that Christ has 
reconciled only a part of men, about 20 per cent, to God, and therefore only to this 
part should the Holy Scriptures be words of grace. Yes, it stands thus: If Christ had 
died for all men, only one man excepted, every sinner whose conscience is stricken 
by the condemnatory sentence of the divine law would be inclined to think himself 
the one unhappy man for whom Christ had not opened heaven. This is why our 
Lutheran confession so urgently admonishes: "We must stand firm and firm in all our 
ways. 


37) Inst., HI, 24, 17. 38) M. 709, 28 et seq. 
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That as the preaching of repentance, so also the promise of the gospel [be] 
universalis, that is, passeth over all men." 

But the sad business of closing up heaven is practiced in still wider circles. It 
is practiced by all who teach that there is for all men a grace purchased by Christ, 
but that this grace proclaimed and offered in the gospel, and the Holy Spirit's work 
of grace to bring forth faith in this gospel, is not enough to get into heaven, but that 
man's works, his own deeds, and his own worthiness also belong to it. 

Thus the Roman Church. The Roman Church places herself before the door 
of heaven, which is open through Christ's perfect satisfaction, and demands that 
those who wish to enter must show a fulfillment of "the law of God and the 
commandments of the church." Thus the Roman Church teaches in its main 
confessional document, the resolutions of the Tridentine Council.39) Rome even 
pronounces a curse on all who place their trust solely in divine mercy, which forgives 
sins for Christ's sake.40) That this demand has the effect of closing heaven is taught 
by Scripture in the words, "Ye have lost Christ, who would be justified by the law, 
and have fallen from grace," and, "They that deal in the works of the law are under 
the curse." 

The Arminian Reformed also place themselves before the door of heaven, 
which Christ has opened completely. In contrast to the Calvinist Reformed, they want 
to teach that God's grace extends to all men. But, they add, God's grace in Christ is 
not enough for man's conversion and salvation; man must cooperate in this by a 
power for spiritual good that remained with him even after the Fall. They maintain 
that God's grace in Christ cannot prevail without the cooperation of man's free will, 
non posse exire in actum sine cooperatione liberae voluntatis humanae.42) How 
impossible it is for man to fulfill this demand, and how heaven-defying this demand 
therefore is, is taught by Scripture when, after the Fall, it says of every natural-born 
man: "Dead in sins";43) Note well: not half-dead, but dead in sins. Further, "The 
natural man hears nothing of the Spirit of God; it is foolishness to him, and he cannot 
know it." 44) Christ crucified is "an offence to the Jews, and foolishness to the 
Greeks. "45) "The mind of man is evil from his youth, and the heart of man is evil 
from his youth, and the heart of man is evil from his youth, and the heart of man is 
evil from his youth. 


39) Sessio VI, can. 20. 

40) Op. cit., oan. 12. 

41) Gal. 5, 4; 3, 10. 

42) Apol. Conf. Remonstr. p. 162; in Winer, Compar. Darft.3, p. 81 s. 
43) Eph. 2, 1-3. 44) 1 Cor. 2, 14. 45) 1 Cor. 1, 23. 
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on." 46) How, in this state of the natural human heart, can there be the cooperation 
demanded by the Arminian Reformers for the attainment of faith and blessedness? 
Truly, all who place themselves at the door of heaven with this demand erect, as 
much as there is in them, a firm blockade against heaven open through Christ. 

We now come to the saddest event in the history of the church and the world 
of the last centuries. Through Luther's ministry, God restored to the church the 
heaven that had been open through Christ and so long closed to poor sinners by the 
pope's doctrine of works. Luther cried out with a strong voice to the church and to 
the world that although by God's holy law all men were condemned to death and 
eternal damnation, there was in the Holy Scriptures, besides the law of God, also a 
gospel of God which made known to men that for the sake of the satisfaction which 
Christ made to the law of God, heaven was open to all men without any worthiness 
or works of their own. Luther says: "Thus the gospel of God and the New Testament 
is a goodly tale and cry, sounded in all the world by the apostles, of a true David, 
who contended with sin, death, and the devil, and overcame them, and so redeemed, 
justified, made alive, and saved all those who had been caught in sins, tormented 
with death, and overcome by the devil, without their merit, and thus satisfied them 
and restored them to God."47 Further, God "gave us the gospel, in which is vain 
forgiveness, before we asked for it or ever sought it."48) Luther calls the interference 
of man's merit and works in the opening of heaven "an intolerable and dreadful 
blasphemy" because we know from the Scriptures "that God cannot be reconciled 
otherwise than by this immeasurable and infinite treasure, namely, by the death and 
blood of His Son; for one drop of the same is more precious than all creation."49) In 
agreement with this, Luther says of the attempt to supplement Christ's work of 
reconciliation by human deeds and works-a "nuisance" to be dismissed from the 
church.50) But unfortunately it cannot be denied that this nuisance was already 
stirring in the midst of the Lutheran Church during Luther's lifetime, and that soon 
after Luther's death it openly raised its head - in Wittenberg itself. The later 
Melanchthon, formerly a faithful assistant of Luther, taught and found followers for 
his doctrine that the Holy Spirit and the effect of the Holy Spirit in the Gospel of Grace 
are not sufficient to convert a man to God, but that it must be man's own will, as the 
third cause, which sends itself to the grace of God, 


46) Gen. 8, 21. 49) To Gal. 2, 20. IX, 237 f. 
47) St. L. XIV, 86. 50) A. a. O., 236. 
48) Larger Catechism; M., pp. 478, 88. 
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(facultas applicandi se ad gratiam). Thanks be to God, the Formula of Concord 
removed from the Lutheran Church and restored to the open heavens this nuisance, 
by which Christ's doctrine of salvation is touched and men's blessedness is based 
on their own actions. Nevertheless, this vexation has continued to resurface within 
the Lutheran Church. The nineteenth-century German theologians, who are 
considered in wider circles to represent Lutheran theology, almost universally do not 
walk in the ways of Luther and the Lutheran Church, but follow in the footsteps of the 
later Melanchthon. They believe they must teach that man's conversion and 
blessedness are ultimately based on man himself, on his right conduct, his self- 
decision or self-determination to accept grace. The grace of God accompanies man 
to the door of heaven. Then it leaves man to himself. The door must be opened by 
man himself.51) Thus the German neo-Lutheran theology. But especially within the 
American Lutheran Church the "by grace alone" was fought against and rejected with 
great seriousness. In this country it was not only taught that conversion and salvation 
depended on the right conduct of man, but it was also added that whoever did not 
teach in this way, but ascribed conversion and salvation to the grace of God alone, 
was mistaken in the foundation of the faith, was a false teacher, a wolf in sheep's 
clothing, a Calvinist.52) Those who fought us so earnestly in this country in the 
doctrine of conversion and election by grace, truly placed themselves before the door 
of heaven opened by Christ with the demand which has been briefly but perfectly 
correctly summed up thus: Admittance only on the ground of right human conduct, 
No admittance except on good conduct. One objected: We do not mean right conduct 
in itself, but only comparatively. We only mean that those who wish to enter heaven 
must show a lesser reluctance and guilt, in comparison with those who are not 
converted and saved. But if we argue thus, we make it all the more evident that we 
are practicing heaven-blocking. For it is precisely with the comparatively better 
conduct and comparatively less guilt which we ascribe to ourselves that we enter into 
the order of the Pharisees, who unjustly go down to their house,53) that is, exclude 
themselves from heaven so long as they remain religious. For this is how the Savior 
describes the thoughts of a Pharisee: "I thank thee, O God, that | am not like other 
men: robbers, unjust, adulterers, or even like this publican." Luther uses strong 
language regarding being comparatively better, language that our civilized 


51) The evidence in "Christl. Dogmatik" II, note 1296. 1317. 
52) The evidence in "Zur Einigung"? , p. 24. 53) Luk. 18, 14. 
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Ears offended. Luther calls it a "secret" and "abominable trick" of the devil for anyone 
to exalt himself in his heart before God even over a harlot. Literally, Luther says, "God 
forbid that thou exalt thyself above any harlot, though thou be Abraham, David, Peter, 
or Paul." 54) The scientific oracle of his time, Erasmus of Rotterdam, in his writing De 
Libero Arbitrio (1524), wanted to persuade Luther that he (Luther) would not after all 
attribute the attainment of blessedness entirely to the grace of God, but would make 
a compromise and include human good conduct, the facultas applicandi se ad gratiam, 
in addition to God's grace, in the way of salvation. Luther replied in his De Servo 
Arbitrio (1525): Jugulum petisti, you are at my throat,55) that is, you want to rob me 
of the "by grace alone" and thereby close to me the heaven opened by Christ. 
Venerable fathers and brethren! Thus we would have demonstrated to us by 

some main points how men close to themselves the heaven which is open to all men 
through Christ's atoning sacrifice. God's grace preserve us from the closing up of 
heaven in every form! 

No more, for: Dear HErre mine, 

Your death will be my life, you have paid for me! 

Just as Iam, without one plea But that Thy blood was 

shed for me And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, O 

Lamb of God, I come, I come. F. P. 


The Unification of the Lutheran Church in China. 


In the News Bulletin of the National Lutheran Council you will find 

two reports on Lutheran missions in China. Both rapporteurs are men who have 
served as missionaries in China for a long time. Their names are Fr. N. Astrup Larsen 
(Kevanchow, Honan, China) and Fr. John L. Benson (Hsuohow, Honan, China). Both 
reports provide a welcome overview of the field of work and the state of the Lutheran 
Church in China. Both reports also have the specific purpose of bringing about a 
unification of the Lutheran Church in China similar to the unifications in the home 
churches. In this connection, Father Benson also makes a reproving remark about 
the Missouri Synod. He says: "Only seven of the thirteen missionary societies in the 
central provinces [of China] have united with the national organization, but some are 
in several ways in working communion with it. The Missouri Synod, under the 


54) St. L. XI, 515. 55) Opp. v. a. VII, 367. 
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The Missouri Synod, under the leadership of the intrepid and versatile Emmanuel [!] 
Arndt, keeps aloof of any union movements, as usual." This remark gives us an 
occasion to put here some remarks on the unification of the Lutheran Church in 
China. 

P. Astrup Larsen points to the fact "that no less than 200 different Protestant 
organizations are doing mission work in China," and then raises the question, "What 
is the point of a Lutheran church in China? Why not seek union with others from the 
beginning and abandon our specifically Lutheran character?" The answer, it is true, 
first remarks that the Lutheran Church is still numerically the strongest among the 
Protestant churches; but then it very properly adds: "We admit that the large number 
of Lutherans in the world is not in itself a sufficient reason for building up a specifically 
Lutheran church in China." The actual reason given is: "We believe that genuine 
Lutheranism is ecumenical Christianity." "Lutheranism teaches a Christocentric 
gospel. The emphasis on justification by faith' and the appreciation of the sacraments 
testify to this." "Lutheranism, without compromising (is uncompromisingly opposed to), 
rejects everything whereby the Word made flesh is denied or pushed out of its central 
position." "In the present age of uncertainties, the clear voice of the Lutheran Church 
is needed." After Fr. Astrup Larsen further points out that other Protestant missionary 
societies in China have worked longer than the Lutheran Church and have larger 
institutions and funds than the Lutherans, he adds, "But we (Lutherans) possess the 
richest spiritual heritage. We only need to see more clearly what it consists of and 
agree (get together) on how to preserve and propagate it. We should spend more time 
and energy to produce a united and consciously Lutheran church in China. " 

What is said here about the Lutheran Church is true in its entirety. But the more 
detailed statements that follow about the way in which unity is to be established and 
maintained in the Lutheran Church have in part the error that easily creeps into efforts 
at unification. They lack the necessary clarity and unambiguity. Lutherans are warned 
against spiritual pride, self-sufficiency, and unnecessary isolation from non- 
Lutherans. What is rebuked here may occur among Lutherans. And where it does 
occur, it is sin and ignorance. But here we must not overlook the historical fact that 
for four hundred years there has been opposition to Luther and 
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the whole Lutheran Church has been accused of pride and unnecessary separation. 
Luther says: "The sacramentarians, who deny the presence of the body of Christ in 
the Lord's Supper, nowadays also accuse us of being quarrelsome, harsh, and 
intractable, because we break up Christian love and the unity of the churches 
because of the single article of the sacrament. We ought not to esteem this small 
article so great, ... that for the sake of this article alone we should have no regard 
either to the whole of Christian doctrine or to general unanimity. By this very apparent 
(plausibili) reason they not only make us hateful to their own, but also traffic many 
good people, who judge that we disagree with them from mere obstinacy, or from 
some selfish (privato) motive. But these are the devil's reenactments, by which he 
seeks to overthrow not only this article, but the whole Christian doctrine." 1) Other 
unclear and therefore questionable statements in the report on the unity of the 
Lutheran Church in China read thus: "There are things concerning which all 
Christians can unite. There are times when all Christians should present a united 
front. And there are lessons that we need to learn from others. (There are matters 
upon which all Christians can unite. There are times when all Christians ought to present 
a united front. And there are lessons which we Lutherans need to learn from others)." 
We fear that such statements, and others of a general nature, will be taken to mean 
that, as far as church fellowship or brotherhood in the faith is concerned, the 
distinction between the orthodox church (ecclesia orthodoxa) and the heterodox church 
(ecclesia heterodoxa), which the whole of Scripture so powerfully inculcates, is to be 
abolished. 

That is not what the rapporteur wants. But the argument he uses easily leads 
to such thoughts. For he argues thus: "Our creedal position . . .: 'l believe a holy 
Christian church, the congregation of saints?’ should oblige us to make fellowship 
(to associate ourselves) as far as possible with all who are the children of God through 
faith in Christ, and to break off our relations with them only when those relations 
would be a denial of Christ." What is to be made of this argument? As is well known, 
"children of God through faith in Christ" exists, thank God, also in the Roman Church. 
Our Lutheran confession also points to this. After the Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession has pointed out the fundamental error of the Roman Church, namely, the 
error that it makes of Christ, the "Reconciler and Justifier," a lawgiver, and teaches 
that justification before God is sought from man's own works, it adds: "Mansit tamen 
apud 


1) St. L. Ix, 643 f. Erl., Gal. I, 334. 
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aliquos pios semper cognitio Christi," nevertheless the knowledge of Christ always 
remained with some pious people.2) Likewise it is said in the same confession: "As 
God has nevertheless preserved His church, that is, some saints, among Israel and 
Judah, so God has nevertheless preserved His church, that is, some saints, under 
the papacy, so that the Christian church has not completely perished. 3) Luther even 
says that in the Roman Church is found the noblesse, "the true paragon of 
Christendom. "4) Why this expression of Luther? Therefore: The faithful in the 
papacy remain in the faith of Christ, although they are surrounded on all sides by 
seduction. For it is a fact that the whole machinery of the papacy is set against faith 
in Christ, on works doctrine. Likewise, thank God, there are many children of God by 
faith in Christ in the Reformed sectarian churches. Our Lutheran confession likewise 
points to this, when it says in the preface to the Book of Concord: "We have no doubt 
at all that many pious, innocent people are to be found even in the churches which 
have not hitherto compared themselves with us, who walk in the simplicity of their 
hearts, who do not understand the matter aright, and who take part in the 
blasphemies against Holy Communion, as such is held in our churches according to 
the foundation of Christ and is taught unanimously by virtue of the words of his 
testament, and will hopefully, when they are properly instructed in the doctrine, go 
and turn to the infallible truth of the divine Word with us and our churches and schools 
through the guidance of the Holy Spirit."5) Likewise Luther says that there are 
children of God by faith in Christ even in the Reformed sects, although these as 
church communities reject the Christian doctrine of the sacraments. Luther writes: 
"We must confess, however, that the sectarians have the Scriptures and God's Word 
in other articles; and whoever hears it from them and believes it, he will be blessed." 
6) But are we Lutherans therefore obligated to fellowship as much as possible with 
the Roman sect and the Reformed sects, precisely because children of God are 
found in both communities? To shed light on the fallacy of this conclusion, Lutheran 
theologians have recalled an example from the history of Israel. In the army camp of 
Absalom, who rose up against the rightful rule of his father David, there were two 
hundred citizens of Jerusalem who did not see through Absalom's wicked cause, but 
had fallen into the rebel camp out of ignorance. 7) As little as this circumstance 
entitled the rest of Israel to fellowship with the rebel camp, so little did God permit 
the Christians to engage in ecclesiastical fellowship. 


2) Symb. Books. M., 151, 271. 5) Symb. Books. M., 17. 
3) A.a.O., 270. 6) St. L. XVII, 2212. 
4) St. L. XVI, 2191. 7) 2 Sam. 15, 11. 
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to engage with those who have constituted themselves as particular communities on 
the basis of false doctrine, as is the case with the pope's sect and the Reformed 
sects. From the Scriptures it is perfectly clear that orthodoxy, that is, right doctrine 
and right faith, is not merely in some but in all things God's holy will and order, the 
visible form of the church ordered by God. This is evident from Christ's command, 
which is in force at all times and in all places until the Last Day: "Teach them to 
observe all things whatsoever | have commanded you." 8) And the apostle Paul 
therefore feels himself to be pure from all blood, because he concealed nothing from 
what is to be taught in the Christian church, but proclaimed the whole counsel of 
God. 9) This is further evident from the fact that the Holy Scriptures expressly do not 
permit any "freedom of teaching" in the Christian church, but bind all who act as 
teachers in the church of God to God's Word: "If any man speak, that he speak it as 
the word of God" 10) neither detracting from nor adding to God's Word.11) When 
there was a tendency in the church at Ephesus to teach heterodoxly, the apostle 
Paul commissions his righteous son in the faith, namely Timothy, to command some 
"that they teach not otherwise." “7 etepodidaakadeiv. 12) A mixtum oomxositum of 
God's word and man's thoughts is an absurdity in the church of God. "How do straw 
and wheat rhyme together? saith the LORD." 13) That orthodoxy is God's will and 
order in the church is further evident from the fact that all Christians are exhorted not 
to make fellowship with such as do not abide in apostolic doctrine, but to depart from 
them (exkdivetv)./4) Not those who have been led away by false teachers 

The ones who keep away are the ones who cause division and trouble in the church, 
but the ones who cause division and trouble are always the ones who deviate from 
the apostolic teaching. The apostle Paul's instruction in this passage is expressly 
directed to this end: "But | exhort you, brethren, to take heed of them which cause 
divisions and offences apart from the doctrine which ye have learned, and to depart 
from the same. 15) The fact that in our time the opposite usage has developed, 
namely, that false teachers and those who fellowship with them are not called church 
dividers, but that this name is given to those who, in accordance with God's 
command, refuse church fellowship to false teachers, is proof that in our time within 
Christianity in wide circles the judgment has sunk below the Christian level, that is, 
that what God teaches in His Word about church fellowship is disregarded. God has 
not left it to our discretion, but has set it before His purpose. 


8) Matth. 28, 20. 11) Deut. 4:2; 12:32. 14) Rom. 16, 17. 
9) Apost. 20, 26. 27. 12) 1 Tim. 1, 3. 15) Rom. 16, 17. 
10)1 Petr. 4, 11. 13) Jer. 23:28. 
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hold. With regard to civil fellowship, we Christians have a wide latitude.16) But as 
far as ecclesial-fraternal fellowship is concerned, God tells us in His Word with whom 
we are to hold fellowship and with whom we are to deny this fellowship. We hold 
fellowship, according to God's will, with those who abide in God's Word in all things. 
According to God's will, we deny this fellowship to all who depart from God's Word 
contrary to God's will and order. 

In the Christian church there are many differences without harm to its unity. 
First, in the area of natural things. There are black Christians, white Christians, 
yellow Christians, copper-colored Christians, and Christians of other colors. There 
are learned and unlearned Christians. There are Christians in republics and 
monarchies. There are also differences among Christians in ecclesiastical matters, 
without harm to the unity of the church, namely, differences in the so-called middle 
things, that is, in those things which are not determined by God's Word, e.g., in 
ecclesiastical ceremonies. These things, as our Lutheran Confession says, 17) the 
church of each place, time, and country may order as seems best to her. But in one 
thing all Christians, whether they be white or black, learned or unlearned, Americans 
or Europeans or Asiatics, Chinese or Indians - in one thing all are to agree, and let 
no diversity arise among themselves: this is in the teaching of the apostles and 
prophets, whereon the Christian Church is built up in faith. The exhortation which 
the apostle Paul addresses to the church at Corinth applies to Christians in all places 
and at all times, namely, the exhortation, "Now | exhort you, brethren, by the name 
of our Lord JESUS CHRIST, that ye always speak one word, and let there be no 
divisions among you, but hold fast one to another in one mind and in one opinion."18) 
Admittedly, God allows divisions in His Church, and many a one has thought that 
this is not really the right method of Church and world government. It is thought to 
be a better method if God, with his omnipotent hand, would strike down the false 
teachers, or, if he still wanted to let them live, would at least make them mute at the 
moment when, contrary to God's order and command, they want to open their 
mouths to false teaching. But this is an incomprehensible and ungodly criticism of 
the ways of God. God allows false teachers to come. Under his permission their 
number will increase in the last days of the world. This is what God tells us in His 
Word. 19) But He also tells us this in His Word: If and where he allows false teachers 
to come and gain followers, his purpose is not that we should fellowship with them, 
but that we should shun them. "There must be bands among you, upon 


16) 1Cor.5,9ff. 18) I1Cor. 1, 11. 
17) I". 6-, Art. X;M., 698, 9. 19) Matth. 24,24. 25. 
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that they which are righteous may be made manifest among you." 20) To this God 
also instructs the church of the Old Testament: "If a prophet or a dreamer of dreams 
stand up among you and give you a sign or a miracle, and the sign or miracle comes, 
of which he has told you, saying: 'Latz us follow other gods which ye know not, and 
serve them, thou shalt not obey the words of such a prophet or dreamer; for the 
LORD your God is trying you, that he may know whether ye love him with all your 
heart and with all your soul: for ye shall follow the LORD your God, and fear him, and 
keep his commandments, and obey his voice, and serve him, and cleave unto him." 
21) 

This is the position of the Lutheran Church on the question of church 
fellowship. Our church, in order to establish and maintain ecclesiastical unity, does 
not require agreement in ecclesiastical customs and other matters left to Christian 
freedom, but rather agreement on all articles of Christian doctrine when it comes to 
ecclesiastical fellowship. Thus it is written in the 7th article of the Augsburg 
Confession: "This is enough for the true unity of the Christian church, that the gospel 
is preached with one accord according to a pure understanding, and that the 
sacraments are administered according to the divine word. And is it not necessary 
for the true unity of the Christian church that uniform ceremonies, instituted by men, 
should be held everywhere." Likewise, in the Formula of Concord, in negative and 
positive determination of ecclesiastical unity, it is said: "The churches will not 
condemn one another on account of inequality of ceremonies, since in Christian 
liberty one has fewer or more of them, if they are otherwise in agreement with one 
another in doctrine and all the articles thereof, also in the right use of the holy 
sacraments." 22) Likewise Luther: "We desire with the greatest strictness to have all 
the articles of Christian doctrine, great and small (though for us none is small), pure 
and certain; and this is most necessary." 23) With this conception of ecclesiastical 
unity as unity in all the articles of Christian doctrine, and with its practical application 
to the granting and denying of brotherly communion, the Lutheran Church has ever 
and ever found little sympathy. Even those who call themselves Lutherans have 
regretted that Luther at Marburg refused Zwingli the hand of brotherhood in the faith. 
And in particular we Lutherans in this country excite only a shaking of the head 
among the Reformed sects and also among a part of the Lutherans, when they 
perceive that we make confession of the pure doctrine of the Word of God a 
prerequisite for church fellowship. It is stated as someone in Meusel 24) 


20) 1 Cor. 11, 19. 23) St. L. IX, 649. 
21) 5 Mos. 13, 1-4. 24) Kirchl. Handlexikon IV, 445. 
22) Concord, XI; M., 703, 31. 
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writes: "The Luther of Marburg has always been very uncomfortable for Unionism, 
which shows little understanding for the nature of Luther. Therefore one passes over 
the day of Marburg with silence, or one accuses Luther of rigidity, intolerance, etc. 
... In reality, however, the day at Marburg stands worthily beside the day at Worms; 
both times it is the same Luther, bound in his conscience to the divine Word and 
therefore yielding neither to the right nor to the left. The day at Marburg is a lasting 
sharp protest against every union made or to be made at the expense of truth." Yes! 
The conscience, not reasoning from the human ego cell, but bound in God's Word, 
enters the scene here. Not rigidity and callousness actuates itself here, but 
faithfulness against God's Word. The words of the Schmalkaldic Articles belong 
here: "It is hard to separate from so many countries and people and to lead a special 
doctrine. But here is God's command that everyone should beware and not be of 
one mind with those who teach unrighteous doctrine." 25) There are, let us not 
forget, many bona fide unionists. They think that they are doing the Christian church 
an advantage if they also maintain Christian brotherly fellowship with false teaching 
churches. But in doing so, they want to know better what is pious to the Christian 
church than God Himself. They do not see that they are leading away in principle 
from obedience to God's Word, that instead of resisting separation they are bringing 
separation into the body of the church, actually increasing separation and declaring 
it permanent. 

And now here we would like to take the liberty of a few words in favor of the 
Missouri Synod and Blessed Missionary Arndt. It is not an accurate statement of the 
facts when Missionary John L. Benson says: "The Missouri Synod, under the 
leadership of the intrepid and versatile Emmanuel Arndt, holds aloof of any union 
movements, as usual." This would like to be understood as if the Missouri Synod, 
according to old evil custom, was, and still is, opposed to all negotiations which have 
for their object the union of Lutherans. It is historically correct that already the second 
volume of "Lehre und Wehre" (Doctrine and Wehre) of 1856 suggests "general" or 
"free doctrinal conferences" in order to bring about unity in Lutheran doctrine among 
the Lutherans of the United States. 26) The "Missourians" advocated free doctrinal 
conferences with such earnestness that they were rebuked from Germany. It was 
thought that it was unseemly and could harm the good cause if the Missourians were 
willing to continue doctrinal negotiations even with such people, by whom they had 
been maltreated for years with a quite unusual vocabulary of abusive names. How 
D. Walther justifies the willingness to continue negotiations can be read in the 4th 
volume of 


25) M., 337,42. 26) L.u. W. 1856, p. 4. 
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"Doctrine and Order".27) Someone who is a member of another synod once felt the 
need to learn more about doctrinal negotiations within the American Lutheran 
Church. He came to the surprising conclusion that, as a rule, it was not the 
Missourians but their opponents who broke off doctrinal negotiations that were held 
for the purpose of unification. The writer of these lines can confirm this from his own 
experience also in regard to the controversy over the doctrines of conversion and 
election of grace. We Missourians were ready for further negotiations for the purpose 
of settling the controversy. Those who opposed us felt that they could wait no longer, 
but must publicly testify to the Church that conversion and blessedness were upon 
man's right conduct. We do not say too much when we use the expression that 
unification efforts have always been and still are a specialty of the Missouri Synod 
and its confessors. They are also printed in the program of the Synodical 
Conference. In particular, Walther also put the Lutheran Church's historic 
commemorations at the service of unification movements. Walther wrote in 1877, 
when the commemoration of the Formula of Concord, which came into being three 
hundred years ago, was also celebrated here in America: "In 1577, shortly before 
Pentecost, the Formula of Concord, by God's grace, once prepared a gracious 
Pentecost for our church. Oh, may the day on which we solemnly celebrate the 
memory of its birth three hundred years ago also become a day of Pentecost for our 
American Lutheran Church, from which time on our Lutheran Christian people here 
may again cheerfully confess together the pure doctrine of Luther and so adorn this 
confession with holy life and conduct that many may be won to the pure, beatific truth 
and the Father in heaven may be praised for it!" 28) This truly manifests participation 
in union movements! To be sure, there are "union movements" in which the Missouri 
Synod "as usual" stands aside and opposes. These are union movements that 
consist essentially in unity prayer and involve the establishment of ecclesial 
communion before unity in Lutheran doctrine has been achieved or even seriously 
attempted. 

One species of such unification movement is the United Lutheran Church in 
America (U. L. C.), which "united" in 1918 and celebrated the tenth anniversary of its 
"unification" last year. That in this unification unity, or rather disunity, in doctrine took 
a back seat, was explained only last year by D. Sandt, the 


27) L.u. W. 1858, 2nd exl., pp. 321 ff. 
28) See the article, "The Pentecost of the Lutheran Church in America longed for by 
D. Walther," L. u. W. 1928, pp. 208 ff. 
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until recently editor of the Lutheran, and in 1918 at the 

birth of the U. L. C. was present. D. Sandt wrote: "There were not a few doubting 
Thomases who shook their heads and feared that the present-day popular sentiment for 
union on any sort of flimsy basis would thrust into the background principles of faith 
and practice which the Lutheran Church, if she meant to be true to her best self, can 
never afford to surrender. The writer was one of the doubting Thomases. "29) But the 
"doubting Thomases" gracefully gave in. The "union" came about and was hailed as 
an epoch-making event in both 1918 and 1928. The miserable result of this U. L. C. 
unification movement confronted us a few days ago when the July number of the 
Lutheran Church Quarterly, a theological paper of the U. L. C., came into our hands. 
D. Klatsche (of the Western Theological Seminary at Fremont, Nebr.) has published 
a book, Christian Symbolics. In the advertisement of this paper in the Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, a critic rebukes D. Klotsche for attributing "appalling errors" to the 
Romans. The critic calls it an exaggeration ("overstatement") to say that Rome 
teaches works righteousness. Furthermore, the critic can only explain Klotsche's 
calling the administration of public preaching by women a "practice contrary to 
Scripture" by saying that the author of Christian Symbolics did not have the 
opportunity to hear "a spiritual, helpful sermon" from a Lutheran woman. In particular, 
however, the critic has the following to reproach Klotsche: "The author's position on 
non-Lutheran doctrines cannot be defended. He looks at the matter thus: 'Everything 
| say is right; everything you say is wrong.' There is no effort to be impartial, to look 
at the matter from the standpoint of the other denominations, to see the contribution 
each can make to the understanding of the Bible. D. Klotsche deplores the many 
sects, and he himself is a sectarian in his outlook." Klotsche's position, that no 
compromise can be made with error, is held by the critic to be the principle which 
has been the basis of almost all divisions in Christendom. Hereby is implicitly 
exhibited the principle that compromise with error must be made if unity in the 
Christian Church is to be attained. The United Lutheran Church in America harbors 
such antagonisms within it after its "unification." The United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America has also gained nothing in terms of ecclesiastical unity with its 
"unification". In the basis of unification, the "Opgjér", man's cooperation in conversion 
is rejected, but besides that it is also taught ("man's sense of responsibility towards 
the acceptance ... of grace). Thus, even the United Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America, in spite of the Unification 


29) L.u. W. 1928, p. 323. 
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a church divided in doctrine and faith. Someone has said, not entirely inaccurately, 
that in our time the term "united church" usually refers to a church that is divided 
inwardly, that is, in Christian doctrine. 

As for the "union movements" of the Lutheran Church in China, the mistakes 
of the home churches (e.g., the English-German U. L. C. and the Norwegian U. L. 
C.) must be avoided. Only in this way can there be a truly united Lutheran Church in 
China. Among the factors that serve to unify the Lutheran Church in China, 
Missionary Benson aptly names Luther's Catechism, used as a textbook in the 
schools, in the first place. In second place Benson names the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession. About the unifying influence of this basic Lutheran confession Benson 
says in the words of Dr. Wold, who died in October 1928: "The Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession has been the greatest bond of union that has brought us together. We are 
here from all parts of China, and from Germany, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
and America, and our great bond of union is the Augsburg Confession. We can sit here 
and have little fear of serious differences of opinion. We agree in our views on the 
fundamental questions, all because we have this splendid document." We read (we 
don't remember exactly where) the letter that Dr. Wold wrote shortly before his death. 
The letter won our hearts for the departed. The letter reflected the unselfish spirit of 
a faithful missionary. In any case, Wold's judgment is correct that the Lutheran 
Church of China will not be in danger of disunity on "fundamental issues" if it adheres 
to the Augsburg Confession. But will this happen? We recalled that mission churches 
in China would have to avoid the errors of their home churches if they were to 
achieve true Christian unity. Now it has been reported that Dr. Wold has translated 
for the use of the Lutheran Church of China D. Henry E. Jacobs' Summary of Faith. 
This is a cleverly written dogmatics, couched in catechetical form. But in it the 
inspiration of the Scriptures is denied, and conversion and blessedness are founded 
on man's good conduct, human self-determination.30) Surely these are fundamental 
errors. We suppose that the translator, if the translation had progressed to this point, 
had eradicated these errors. But there is obviously a danger that the Lutheran 
Church in China, insofar as it is under the influence of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, for example, will fall into un-Lutheran ways and thus become a nuisance 
to the surrounding non-Lutheran missions and churches instead of offering them a 
helping and supporting hand. Very correctly, Missionary Astrup Larsen's report 
states that the Lutheran 


30) Pp. 281 ff. 289. 217. 
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mission has a divine right to exist alongside non-Lutheran missions in China, that 
"true Lutheranism is ecumenical Christianity," that "in the present age of 
uncertainties the clear voice of the Lutheran church is needed," that we Lutherans 
should "share our lives with other Christians" in order to let them share in the greater 
richness of our Lutheran heritage. But if the Lutheran Church in China does not 
vigorously close the door to such errors as those found in A Summary of Faith and 
other U. L. C. writings, it not only deprives itself of the Lutheran heritage, but also 
deprives non-Lutheran missions that still hold the Holy Scriptures as God's infallible 
Word and "by grace alone. 

Finally, and on behalf of all who, scattered throughout the world, call 
themselves Lutherans: God grant that in these great commemorative years of the 
Lutheran Church, we may all return to the rich heritage of the Reformation and stay 
with it! It really does say, "Genuine Lutheranism is ecumenical Christianity," and God 
wants us to serve the whole Christian Church in doing so. But to that end, by God's 
grace, we must remain unsworn by the errors of modern Lutheranism, which will not 
"identify" Scripture and God's Word, and in rationalistic interest also denies sola 
gratia. We owe it to the world and to the Church not merely to call ourselves 
Lutherans, but to prove ourselves Lutherans in doctrine and practice. F. P. 


Miscellany. 


A warning against futile catechism celebrations. The "A. E. L. K." brings a 
lecture delivered by D. Adolf Kéberle-Leipzig "on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Thuringian Church Conference." The lecture issues a warning that 
the Lutheran Church throughout the world should heed. Lehre und Wehre" (Doctrine 
and Wehre) has also warned several times against the danger of turning the 
catechism and other quadricentennial celebrations into prophet's grave days of 
adornment. Here comes the warning from another side. We quote: "That we in this 
year commemorate the Catechism of D. Martin Luther, given to our Church four 
hundred years ago, is a self-evident duty of gratitude. What this little book, originally 
published on plates, then on a few sheets, once meant for the victorious course of 
the Reformation, can hardly be said today and is all too easily overlooked and 
forgotten by those who are ignorant of church history. Besides the chorale and the 
translation of the Bible, it was above all the catechism through which the living waters 
of the new evangelical faith were carried and led into all lands as through a broad 
stream. 
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were. Luther's explanations of the main passages, according to the fine, well-known 
words of Leopold von Ranke 'as childlike as profound, as comprehensible as 
unfathomably simple and sublime’, were interpreted by preachers in the pulpits, 
taught by the fathers of the household to the servants, prayed by the mothers with 
the children. They were handed down by oral testimony in the streets, and spread 
through the land in ever-revised prints like pamphlets, so that Rome soon feared this 
finely honed weapon of the young Church more than any external, worldly opposing 
power, and set herself with zeal to produce a similar work. The helpful effects which 
went forth widely and powerfully from the Small Catechism at the cradle of the 
Reformation on doctrine and life were not confined to the early days alone. 
Especially here on Thuringian soil, it is worth remembering with gratitude how, for 
example, a Duke Ernst the Pious of Gotha decisively helped his country, which had 
been severely depressed by the Thirty Years' War, to recover through the 
reintroduction and revival of Lutheran catechism. Similar support came from this 
living source of testimony for our German homeland at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, in the time of the revival and the reawakening of confessional 
consciousness, after the 'Enlightenment' had largely secularized or set aside the 
hereditary gem, similar in content to its equal brother, the Reformation chant. And 
when our Church, after a long period of external and some internal inhibition, began 
the work of mission in all parts of the world, the Small Catechism also went out with 
it, allowed itself to be translated and was translated, and thus helped decisively in 
the founding and building up of Gentile congregations in the biblical Gospel. Even 
this brief review of the blessings of the Catechism in the history of our Church and 
our people during the last four hundred years obliges us to sincere gratitude in 
faithful commemoration. 

"But such a jubilee can also, especially in our fast-moving, fickle days, 
become a rather double-edged, dangerous thing. It can also happen here as with so 
many other commemorations, of which the present is not exactly poor: one pays 
tribute to a man and his work, points out what both once meant at the time, what 
fruitful impulses once emanated from it on all sides, but then all too soon everything 
sinks back into the womb of the past after such reverent retrospection and is 
overtaken, drowned out and buried by newly emerging, often perhaps quite different 
greats. Even the catechism and its commemorative year are threatened today with 
being swept along into the restless, unhealthy tempo of passing experiences and 
fleeting festive impressions, and ultimately with being disregarded. In addition, there 
is a second, even more serious consideration. 
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"Celebrating in retrospect can also mean: drawing an honourable line under 
the past, in order to finally free oneself from it, in order to be able to begin an 
uninhibited new beginning in the future, unburdened by the historical legacy. At the 
moment, this seems to be the mood in wide circles towards our jubilee property as 
well. One gladly and joyfully admits its merits for the past at the cradle of the 
Reformation, for the former growth of Protestant conviction of faith. But for the 
spiritual situation of the present, for the attitude to life of modern man, for the 
questions and tasks of the future, its validity, raison d'étre and value are often denied, 
especially in the ranks of our educated people. Educators want to replace it with new, 
more fluently written interpretations in less antiquated language, even if the 
reformers themselves are not quite satisfied with their previous attempts. The 
religiousness of modern consciousness demands that children and adults be freed 
from all dogmatic-confessional ties and that the factual language of faith be dissolved 
into evocative testimonies of inner experience. If these ever new demands were 
justified, then our joy in this year would be small. Our celebration could then only 
have the purpose and meaning of giving a farewell speech to the catechism like an 
old, faithful servant, looking back gratefully into the past, how well and long it has 
served us, but at the same time in the clear realization that its time has expired and 
that it can help us no further in the future. 

"But anyone who is still able to think with a little seriousness and reverence 
will have to ask himself why a work that has been able to survive the fluctuating, 
changing times with the imperishable brilliance of gold for centuries should suddenly 
no longer have anything to say to our time. Is it perhaps not the matter at all, but 
ourselves, if we no longer understand these sounds? Would it not be possible that 
our time in truth needs most of all to know again as a help that which appears to it to 
be obsolete and useless? Indeed, we are convinced that the message of the 
Catechism has the deepest answers ready for the search of our time, answers that 
could not be found and given anywhere else. We will try to prove this in a number of 
passages, starting in each case from the spiritual-historical situation of our time and 
showing how again and again Luther's interpretations shine a healing and clarifying 
light into the manifold questions and confused standards of our day, and can show 
us a way out of all modern obscurity and lack of support towards a firm certainty of 
faith for recognition and action. If we succeed in such a proof only at a few essential 
points- 
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If we do this in view of the present problems, then we will have won the Catechism 
anew as a friend and guide for the present. We will then not only keep it in grateful 
retrospective memory, because it once rendered valuable and great services to our 
fathers, to our youth, but we will then continue to consider the advice and help of this 
life companion indispensable, indeed irreplaceable, for us and our children in the right 
faith and life, and make use of it. Only then, only in such a realization of the faithful 
connection of the Father's gift with our most personal fate in life, will we and our 
Church celebrate the Catechism Jubilee in this year 

About missionary Arndt's activity in China it says in the "Free Church": "In 
missionary Arndt a particularly zealous missionary has gone home. The mission to 
the Gentiles was a matter of heart and conscience for him. | still remember the time 
before the World War, when he started a heathen mission in China all by himself. He 
regularly sent me his mission leaflet, which testified to his great love for the poor 
heathens in China. With iron diligence and great tenacity of faith he persevered in his 
work, and the mustard seed of this heathen mission has now grown into a beautiful 
tree, a handsome number of workers standing in blessed labor. Missionary Arndt also 
remained in China during the civil war. He also did an amazing amount of translation 
work. He translated the excellent Passion and Advent sermons of the blessed D. 
Stéckhardt into the Chinese language and furnished them with such examples, 
pictures and proofs that these sermons became comprehensible to every Chinese. 
He wrote to the "Lutheran" about it: "And what a blessing this is for our Chinese 
Christians and helpers! They already have the Bible, and it is our only source, rule 
and guide. But why has our Saviour, since His ascension, still given us evangelists 
and teachers to teach us the Scriptures orally? He knew that without them we often 
do not watch carefully, do not apply God's Word to ourselves, do not study it, do not 
live according to it, although everything is written clearly enough in the Bible. But our 
Chinese brothers and sisters need this help just as much as we do, and even more 
so do our evangelists and pastors. In addition, they often have questions. These 
questions do not always come to our ears right away, but they are there, and they 
trouble the minds and hearts of poor people and torture the consciences with real fear 
of hell. What a blessing when such a thorough connoisseur of the Holy Scriptures, as 
Stéckhardt was, stands by their side and answers these questions! Or our Chinese 
brothers and sisters are, as it also happens with us, indifferent, do not ask at all or not 
much and thus fall into the traps or nets of the "Holy Spirit". 
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devil and the world. What a blessing when such a faithful and vigilant pastor and 
connoisseur of human nature, as Stéckhardt was, stands by them, warns them, 
punishes them, entices them and guides them so that they do not leave Jesus, their 
Savior, nor get lost to him! What a tremendous amount of work Missionary Arndt 
accomplished during the years of his effectiveness in China is shown by the following 
list: He translated into the Chinese language, in whole or in part: the extensive 
Glaubenslehre of D. Pieper, D. Walther's 'Kern und Stern des Konkordienbuches,' 
Fick's 'Lutherbuch,' Schaller's 'Homiletik,' Walther's ‘Pastorale,' KrauB's 
‘Kirchengeschichte,' and many another. He himself also wrote much. In the midst of 
his restless activity, the Lord of the Mission transferred him to eternal rest. May his 
example stimulate us to love the mission to the Gentiles and to zealous assistance!" 
F..P: 
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The Christian Woman as a Social Worker. Forty analyzed lessons for class 
discussion or private study. By D. P. E. Kretzmann. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. price: bound in cloth $1.25; in paper cover $1.00. 

As our worthy colleague says in the preface, he wrote this book on behalf of the 
Deaconesses' Association of the Synodical Conference. We know him worthy of thanks for 
his labors; for it is a very useful book which he here places in our laps. The matters treated of 
are in part burning questions of the day. Not only are they lively discussed in the circles of 
our young people, but in the higher schools they form a subject of instruction especially 
emphasized by the authorities. We are speaking here of the foundation on which our entire 
national life rests, namely, the family, the State, and the Church. It goes without saying that 
the Word of God is everywhere referred to as the norm for doctrine and life, and that every 
question is decided according to it. Especially important are the chapters on marriage and 
divorce. While the book is intended first of all for those who wish to train themselves for so- 
called social work, it can also serve our young people in general well, and pastors and teachers 
have in it an excellent guide for lectures to youth clubs, etc. Experience shows that instruction 
from this field is received with gratitude by our young men and women. It should also be 
mentioned that the forty chapters are all clearly arranged in paragraphs, the content of each of 
which is briefly indicated in a heading, so that this book can be used for teaching and learning. 

A. 


The Life-Work of Johann Sebastian Bach. Lecture Delivered under the 
Auspices of the Lyceum Committee of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., 
November 23, 1928, by Paul Sauer, President of the Chicago Bach Chorus. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price: 10 cts., dozen 96 cts. 

We were privileged to hear in person the excellent lecture that is printed here. All those 
who were present at that time will be pleased to be able to read Father Sauer's beautiful 
remarks about the greatest music master of the Lutheran Church. In the first part, the very 
different lives of Bach and Handel are compared, and it is pointed out how little the former 
was appreciated by his contemporaries. The second part describes the change in the judgment 
of Bach. The third part treats of Bach's great cantatas. Finally, the faithful cultivation of the 
music of this unsurpassed master is advocated in eloquent words. May these enthusiastic 
remarks of Father Sauer fall on fertile ground! A. 
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Sing, O Ye Heavens! (Jauchzet, ihr Himmel!) Cantata for mixed choir with text from Is. 
49 and 44. by J. H. F. H61 ter. doneordia LakiisiiinZ Fouse, 8t. Douis, Llo. Price: 


75 Cts. 
The text is in German and English. This is No. 13 of the Concordia Oollsotion ok 8aorsd 
Oiiorusss and Xntiioins. A. 


A Hymn of Praise. Praise the Lord; 'Ye Heav'ns, Adore Him. From 
Ros Vors. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price: 50 Cts. 


From Heaven Above. (From Heaven Above.) By Hermann M. Hahn. Same publisher. 
Price: 50 Cts. 


Savior, I Follow On. By HermannM. Hahn. Same publisher. Price: 50 Cts. 
The last three appearances are solo songs: the first set for tenor or soprano voice, the 
second and third for alto or baritone and bass. 


Brief Excerpt from the 17th Synodical Report of the Brazilian District of the 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, etc. 
Although the paper is not printed in this report, it is valuable to us because of the 
information it gives about our work in Brazil. In a kindly way Mr. Henry W. Horst, who 
attended that meeting of the Brazilian District, has sent us a copy of the report. A. 


Small Cross. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price: beautifully gilt: 15 cts. 
each; $1.50 the dozen. In ten-carat gold: 50 cts. each; $4.80 the dozen. 
A beautiful little trinket that is attached to a skirt or dress, etc., by means of a screw. Our 
pupils will greise after it. A. 


Sixth Synodical Report of the Alberta and British Columbia District of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, etc., 1928. To be obtained from Rev. A. L. 
Mueller, 9608 110th Ave, Edmonton, Alta, Can. Price: 30 Cts. 

This report also does not contain any teaching discussions. However, the theses on which 
the doctrinal discussions were based are printed. Because of their importance we reproduce 
them here. The subject was, "The comfort a Christian can and should draw from the doctrine 
of eternal election." The speaker, Fr. C. C. Janzow, had set forth six theses, which were 
worded as follows: "1. God's Word contains the consolation that God by grace for Christ's 
sake earnestly desires to convert every man and make him blessed, and that God is not to 
blame if a man perishes. 2. the word of God contains the consolation that every Christian does 
not owe his entire Christian state in any respect to himself, but that it is God alone who calls, 
converts, justifies, sanctifies, and keeps him in the faith out of his grace in Christ out of the 
lost world through the gospel; 3. the word of God contains the consolation that what God is 
doing in Christians at this time, he has already determined to do in them from eternity to the 
praise of his glorious grace. 4. the word of God contains the consolation that every Christian 
can and should be sure of his eternal election by faith in the gospel. 5. the word of God directs 
Christians to make diligent use of this comfort of election in all the circumstances of their 
lives, and to praise and glorify God for their election with a glad heart. 6. God's word, through 
the gospel, preserves Christians from deviations and dangers, that they spill not the glorious 
consolation of the doctrine of election by grace." Notwithstanding the absence of the speaker's 
remarks on these theses, the report is well worth reading; containing, however, lengthy 
remarks on missionary work in this important misfion, an interesting report of the school 
board, an account of Concordia College, Edmonton, and other sections useful to an 
understanding of the situation in western Canada. A. 
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Youth work of pastors as pastoral care of confirmed youth. By Dr. P. Peters. 
Published by the Schriftenverein (E. Klarner), Zwickau, Saxony. Price: 15 Cts. To 
be obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


The subject which the honored author, professor at the seminary in Zehlendorf, 
discusses here is so important that it was well worth the effort to discuss it in a longer article. 
A few sentences may show what valuable thoughts are expressed here: "The confirmed youth 
confronts us with very special tasks for the very reason that they are in the transitional stage 
from child to adult... . The child's field of experimentation was the parental home; that of 
the youth lies outside, and therein lies the tremendous danger. . .. When the youth has learned 
to steal, to cheat, to debauch, it is difficult for him later to get away from these mistakes. Our 
habitual criminals usually began their careers in youth. . .. Youth work is and can therefore 
be nothing else for us than pastoral work with confirmed youth. This, of course, involves 
both general and special pastoral care, the cultivation of the life of faith in worship through 
preaching and Christian teaching, as well as the application of all the goods of salvation from 
the individual in private pastoral care. ... . . In discussing this question we have to lay the 
main emphasis on the relationship of trust between pastor and youth. .. . From here it is clear 
to us that the Sunday sermon service is not sufficient for the transitional period of the youth. 
. . . Where then are we given the opportunity to draw near to the youth and win their 
confidence? There, and at first only there, where the youth of today so readily assemble: in 
the youth club...... to hesitate for a long time and to look critically at one's youth means to 
follow them out of their own ways and not to shy away from detours. A going after, an 
entering into, but not a running after and yielding.'" So we are now faced with the question: 
How should youth work in general and the club evenings in particular be organized? One 
side says that we should spend more time on Bible studies and lectures, and another side says 
that we should organize club evenings for the mere social entertainment of the youth. Both 
often seem to be of little satisfaction to the youth. We want to be honest here and confess that 
no one has yet found the golden mean. But we need not despair on that account. Those may 
do so who do not work on the youth by the means of the Word of God. But we need not lose 
heart only because we have the promise that the Word of God will not return to us empty, 
but also because we are not primarily concerned with the association, but with the youth in 
the association. If we only get to know the youth more closely here, we have already gained 
a great deal." In the following it is pointed out that our youth should be educated to become 
energetic members of the congregation. Therefore, the young people must learn to miswork 
in the congregation. Finally, the author advocates that the youth learn the entire order of 
worship, that the singing of our pithy Lutheran songs be cultivated on the part of our young 
people, that the pastor give information about sexual questions, which, however, is to be done 
mainly in private, and that other questions which concern the entire welfare of the people, 
such as the question of alcohol, be discussed with the youth. Without doubt we are dealing 
here with a noteworthy contribution to the discussion of a difficult problem. A. 


The snakes and the monk. One man's struggle and victory in Luther's young days. 
Narrative by Hermann von Kaltenborn. With two illustrations. Second edition. 


Taking up Luther's journey to Rome, the author, pastor of the Lutheran congregation in 
that city, has written an interesting and instructive narrative that describes monastic life in 
the early sixteenth century and 
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vividly describes the struggles that were associated in many places with the introduction of 
the Reformation. As the serpents brought death to Laocoon and his sons, so, according to an 
honest monk, Luther's temporary companion on the journey to Rome, the serpents in his 
bosom, namely the sin inherent in him, would drag him to ruin, until he finally found grace 
and help in the Gospel. The story is worth to be known also in our circles. 

A. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


|. America. 

From the Synod. Prof. B. H. Ergang reported on the Synod's mission field in 
South America in a lecture on July 24: "The Synod has been working in this part of 
the world for twenty-nine years, during all that time in Brazil, a country larger than the 
United States. For twenty-four years it has also been active in Argentina. In the next 
year, therefore, we can look forward to a beneficial efficacy of twenty-five years. In 
both of these countries, the work is done mainly in German, but in Brazil it is also 
done in Portuguese in some places. A large grammar school and seminary for 
preachers is located in Porto Alegre, while in Crespo, Argentina, there has been an 
institution for three and a half years which is both a grammar school and a teacher's 
seminary. For Brazil, the Synod of Delegates at River Forest has approved a Director 
of Missions. There are 44 pastors working there on over 20,000 souls. Each of the 
two countries, Argentina and Brazil, has its own synodical district. The Argentine 
District is the younger and smaller. It presently numbers over 7,000 souls and 3,759 
communicant members, served by 16 missionaries in 82 different places, covering 
most of the country. Argentina is about one-third as large as the United States; it is 
2,300 miles in length. The college at Crespo is still small; it has two classes, 17 
students, and two professors. There is an admission of students every two years. 
Forty per cent of the instruction is given through the medium of the Spanish language. 
The prospects for the blessed growth and prosperity of church work in Argentina are 
quite good, as the country is developing beautifully, and the inhabitants are in time 
becoming prosperous. " FP: 

Ans of the Sister Synod of Wisconsin. The "Gemeindeblatt" reports: "t Prof. 
W. Henkel, t Once again a faithful servant, professor at our theological seminary and 
contributor to the 'Gemeindeblatt', has passed away to the joy of his Lord. Wilhelm 
Friedrich Henkel, who passed away, was born on July 2, 1868, in Alt-Litzigdrike in 
the province of Brandenburg. In 1882 he immigrated to America. In 1883 he was 
confirmed by Father Michael Pankow at Norfolk, Nebr. He then entered our college 
at Watertown, to which, after graduation, he served one year as assistant teacher. 
He received his theological education at our Seminary for Preachers at Milwaukee. 
For twenty-two years he served as preacher and pastor in congregations of our 
synod: the Peace congregation at Wauwatosa eight years, the 
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Congregations at Maple Creek, Wis. for eight years, the congregation at Morrison, 
Wis. for six years. In 1912 he was called to our college at Watertown as professor, 
and from there to our seminary in 1920. Thus he stood at our institutions seventeen 
years, and served the church for a total of thirty-nine years. On June 24, 1892 he 
married Miss Emeline Braun, who at that time was a teacher at the Johannis School. 
The couple were denied the blessing of children, but they adopted a brother's son, 
Otto, in his place. After Easter he fell so seriously ill that he could no longer give his 
lectures. On July 5, the Lord brought him home with a gentle and blessed death. His 
age was 61 years and 3 days. His death is mourned by his widow, a son, a daughter- 
in-law, two grandchildren, two brothers, a sister and other relatives, the 
congregations and institutions in which he worked, and our entire Synod, which was 
greatly blessed by his work. " F. P. 

The Lutheran Home for the Feeble-Minded and Epileptic at Watertown, 
Wis. celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary in June of this year. The morning service 
was held in the institutional chapel. Father Schliiter of Oshkosh, vice-president of 
the Synodical Conference, preached in German on Matt. 25:34-40, setting forth that 
the works of true mercy are regarded by Christo as if they were done to Himself. The 
afternoon service took place in the beautiful park of the institution. Father Maurer, of 
Milwaukee, preached in English on "Be ye therefore merciful, even as your Father is 
merciful," and set forth the motive for the work of mercy which is also practiced in 
Watertown upon the feeble-minded and epileptic. Father Eggers-Watertown, 
secretary of the asylum, "gave an outline of the history of the asylum from the day of 
its foundation to the present time. The asylum opened April 13, 1904, in the Old Faith 
Home in Watertown with 5 children. Anna Hoyer, one of the first inmates, is still at 
the asylum. In 1906, temporary accommodations had to be found elsewhere. For 
two and a half years the children, with their caretakers and teachers, were housed 
in the former Riverside Sanitarium in Milwaukee. In the meantime the present 
institution building was erected, and was completed and occupied in 1910. This 
underwent additions in 1912, 1921, and 1924, the total cost of all buildings being 
over $200,000. At first Bethesda appropriated only 40 acres of land; at present it 
owns 380 acres. The 'New Building,’ a dwelling for fifty to sixty inmates, was 
dedicated and given to its purpose with prayer to God. It cost $30,000." F. P. 

Problems of the American Church Papers. Under this heading the Apologist 
writes: "Many of the American church papers are having a real struggle for existence 
- an unpleasant phenomenon which we meet with in all churches, most of all in the 
richest. Some of the most influential and progressive papers, such as The Christian 
Century, are able to exist only because wealthy patrons help them along with large 
sums annually. In general, the official weeklies of the American churches have the 
greatest difficulty. The percentage of families who read them is far too low, and for 
some there seems to be little enthusiasm even among their readers. Whence this 
came was one of the questions dealt with at its meeting in June to 
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Washington occupied the Federal Council of the Religious Press of America. From 
the voluminous report of its proceedings we pick out only two points." The first point 
deals with the criticism that "the contents of the religious press are for the most part 
over the heads of the readers." "The religious subjects with which we are most 
concerned in writing are too much out of the range of vision and interest of our 
readers. . . . Our readers are not at home in matters of scholastic religious thought." 
From this censure, however, the German religious papers are exempted. We read: 
"The German religious papers of our country are more popular. . .. While, of course, 
the needs of educated circles are taken into account, the contents of the German 
papers are usually so arranged that everyone can understand them. In the case of 
the English papers one often has the impression that their editors, in the spirit of the 
American rage for contests and records, seem to be out to outshine the others in 
high-grade stuff. The people don't give a hoot about such betting scribblings. Like 
the pulpit, the religious press must come to the people if it is to win the people." The 
second point concerns the Council's deliberations on how to increase the number of 
subscribers. We read: "Some editors reported attempts to persuade the parish 
councils to send the church weekly to the members at the expense of the parish 
coffers; others, that they seek to enlarge their readership by a special ‘church paper 
day'; still others, that they send the paper to the new members free of charge for a 
number of weeks in the hope of thus winning them as paying readers. Still other 
editors wish to extend this plan to all families who do not hold the paper." - If church 
periodicals are to be read, then, on the one hand, they must really also offer 
something that serves to instruct and edify the Christian people; but, on the other 
hand, the Christian people must also be educated to read the church periodicals. 
Both of these things we must also take heed of. J.T. M. 


Negro churches in our country. The Lutheran Herald writes: "The number of 
Negro churches in the United States has increased remarkably during the last ten 
years. In New York State in 1916 there were about 236 Negro church associations; 
in 1926 the number was 382. The number of souls grew during the same period from 
49,000 to 119,529. The total number of Negro churches in the United States, 
according to the latest statistics, is 42,585 with a soul count of 5,203,487. In 1916 
there were only 39,592 churches with 4,602,805 members." The total number of 
Negroes in this country is usually computed at about twelve million. Accordingly, 
even among the Negroes of our country, more than half would be churchless. J. 
T.M. 


ll. Abroad. 


"Gathered in Unanimity of Faith." In a report he wrote about the "Lutheran 
World Convention" in Copenhagen, D. C. R. Tappert reports in the "Lutheran Herald" 
among other things: "In spite of the diversity of nationalities, a strong feeling of 
togetherness ran through the assembly. At the great world conferences in 
Stockholm, Lausanne, also Jerusalem, unity was sought; here 
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it was given. There, one was obviously anxious to find a formula that would bridge 
or disguise the differences; here, it was a matter of an open debate and a sincere, 
unambiguous testimony. There was no desire to deceive oneself or to pretend to the 
world. It was not to be a mere demonstration. Whereas in the rallies of those great 
world conferences one always comes across statements that leave one unsatisfied, 
seem strange, or downright provoke contradiction, in Copenhagen one could on the 
whole always agree with what was offered. Some things were spoken from the heart 
of every faithful Lutheran. In short, one felt the unifying bond of common faith that 
embraces the members of the Lutheran Church in the whole wide world. It was 
sound Lutheranism that was expressed here, at least in rebus, in substance. In 
phrasibus, in form, one could, if one wished to be critical, find something here and 
there questionable. In this connection, the reporter involuntarily has the thought 
whether dogmatics, the queen among the theological disciplines, has not recently 
been placed too much in the background. Many inaccuracies of expression would 
have been avoided if the speakers in question had been more diligent in their use of 
Lutheran dogmatics. Even here in America one not infrequently encounters a 
sovereign contempt for dogmatic study. Why, | wonder. No one is more disgusted 
with art than he who cannot do it. ... In Copenhagen the unity of spirit was so strong 
that one did not need to put every word on the gold scale, but was ready even once 
to excuse an expression that occasionally slipped through and to turn everything 
around for the best." - The complaint expressed here about the neglect of dogmatic 
study is, however, justified. It might still be emphasized that the study of the very 
dogmatists is neglected who have expounded and defended the divine doctrines of 
Holy Scripture with such great care, conscientiousness, and fidelity; we mean the 
dogmatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. To this must be added the 
neglect of the study of the Lutheran Confessions, especially the Formula of Concord. 
How little, further, even Luther is read, is also well known. Thus the writer is probably 
right when he says: "Some inaccuracies of expression would probably have been 
avoided if the speakers in question had more diligently tract Lutheran dogmatics." 
Inaccuracies of expression are sometimes due to ignorance. But not always either! 
Is it really because of this that "in Copenhagen the unity of spirit was so strong that 
it was not necessary to put every word on the gold scale"? Surely he who knows the 
tremendous contrasts that were represented at Copenhagen must tell himself that 
at least many of the "inaccuracies of expression" were due to real doctrinal 
differences. Let there be no mistake! The danger of unionism also threatens the 
Lutheran Church. And in Copenhagen, too, unionism has celebrated its victories. 
But of this more is to be said later. J.T. M. 

The Theological World Language. From the report just mentioned, the 
following might also be of interest. Under the heading "The Language Question 
Solved," D. Tappert writes: "Fortunately, twenty-four different languages were not 
spoken. That would have become a Babylonian confusion, and that, as is well 
known, leads not to unification but to dispersion. In earlier centuries, few- 
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At least the scholars all communicate through the medium of the Latin language. 
Today German seems to have become the language of the learned world. Probably 
more than three quarters of all lectures, addresses, sermons and speeches were 
delivered in this language. Luther's language was used not only by the Imperial 
Germans and Austrians and the Hungarian, Yugoslav, Romanian, Polish, Baltic and 
Finnish delegates, but also for the most part by the Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, 
Czechoslovak and French. Some main lectures were also given by the Americans in 
German. Those who did not understand Luther's language had a hard time getting 
their money's worth at this convention. At a meeting of the leaders of the Scriptures, 
the remark was made that the Scandinavians could do without special consideration 
of their languages by the general press service, since all educated people also 
understood at least one world language, especially German or English. Some 
representatives of non-German churches used our language flawlessly, some even 
masterfully. We were somewhat embarrassed by this. Among the American pastors 
we have sons of German parents, even German pastors, who can hardly understand 
their mother tongue, let alone speak it. And here we met Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, and Finnish theologians and bishops, in whose veins flows not a drop of 
German blood, and who are evidently proud of the fact that they can express 
themselves freely and eloquently in the language of the poets and thinkers. It would 
be good if all the influential men of our American churches who say or at least think: 
‘English is good enough for me' could be sent to a Lutheran World Convention. 
There they would learn to understand Luther's words: "Above all things, let us keep 
the languages"! More German should be taught in our colleges and seminaries! It 
would also be good if our students were given the opportunity to learn a Scandinavian 
language : 

Taking the office of sponsor seriously. "In some districts" - so reports the 
"Lutheran Herald" - "of the working area of the Leipzig Mission on Kilimanjaro, the 
church elders have decided that a single member of the congregation may not take 
on more than eight godchildren, because otherwise the fulfillment of the duties of the 
godparent office is not guaranteed in the right way. In these congregations it is also 
the custom for the godparents to meet in the home of the missionary the day before 
the baptism of their godchild for a special godfather instruction." The "Herold" 
remarks on this: "If only the duty of godparents were taken so seriously in our home 
congregations!" Quite right! Godparents, however, are not commanded in God's 
Word; godparenthood is therefore an intermediate thing. To ascribe a deeper 
meaning to it, as Roman theologians do, is contrary to Scripture. Godparenthood 
does not create a "spiritual kinship" between the baptized and the godparents; but 
godparents are to witness to the Christian baptism of the child, to pray for their 
godchild, and, more importantly, to care for the Christian education of the godchild, 
especially when he is deprived of his parents by death. We must therefore stick to 
the old practice: For Lutheran children only Lutheran godparents! On the difference 
between godparents and baptismal witnesses, see Walther's Pastorale, p. 136. J. 
T.M. 
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The Ten Commandments no longer in keeping with the times! The "A. E. L. 
K." writes: "The weekly magazine "Die Literarische Welt", published in Berlin, 
publishes the results of a survey of modern writers, editors and cultural politicians, 
which deals with the subject of whether the Ten Commandments still have a value 
and meaning today, and whether they should be elevated to the status of 
international law, or whether new commandments should perhaps be created as an 
expression and law of contemporary morality and sanctioned internationally. Almost 
all those who answer, among them Bernard Shaw, Ludwig Ebermeyer, Leopold 
Schwarzschild and others, come to the conclusion that the commandments, at least 
in so far as they concern "religious and moral regulations," are no longer of interest 
today. The infinite complexity of modern life demands in addition to the eternal laws 
in us inflexible, flexible laws adapted to the time (Ebermeyer). The Jesuit Friedrich 
Muckermann emphasizes that the Catholic Church cannot be content with the 
proclamation of the Ten Commandments alone. These essentially coincided with a 
"natural ethics", in which not only Christianity and Judaism, but also most primitive 
peoples, "as far as they are not degenerated", agree. The clearest rejection is 
formulated by the Berlin journalist Ignaz Wrobel: "Today one does not hang moral 
menus on the wall. Our world is no longer homogeneous, so it cannot have a uniform 
moral doctrine. It has a hundred and one. The Ten Commandments are by no means 
the moral foundation of wide circles of people.’ Their substitute will come from the 
new collective feeling of the Soviet states: 'New commandments will arise which will 
have as their aim the chemical purification of man's dark impulses. Until then, 
however, let us continue to get along without the Ten Commandments.*" 

The Aircraft in the Service of the Mission. Captain Kohl, who together with 
the late Baron von Hiinefeld and Major Fitzmaurice accomplished the first westward 
flight across the Atlantic Ocean, has entered the service of the Catholic missionary 
organization "Miva", which intends to develop an active missionary activity in Central 
Africa. Already "Miva" owns three airplanes and a fleet of motorboats and cars. It 
now intends to purchase a number of cargo and passenger planes which will carry 
the missionaries and the necessary supplies over the jungles and jungle areas, 
where at present the journeys often take months. Captain K6hl is to take over the 
organization of this flying of the Missionary Society. As planned, he will therefore 
travel to Southwest Africa next February. On taking up this new activity K6hl is 
reported to have said, "| am extremely glad of the opportunity to be able to turn from 
a purely sporting enterprise to one in which pioneering work is also done. There is 
something fascinating in the thought of flying over the jungles with men doing work 
such as there is no better to be done in the world; with pastors and doctors bringing 
not only supplies and medicine, but enlightenment and religion to the savages." The 
board of directors of the "Miva" includes Wilhelm Cuno, former Chancellor of the 
German Empire. J. T. M. 
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The open sky. 
Lecture at the Delegate Synod D. 1929 by F. Pieper. 


Ill. 

Lastly, we ask: What can we do, and what ought we to do, that, as much as is 
in us, the heaven which is open through Christ may remain open to men? The answer 
follows from what has been said so far. 

First of all, we saw that it is not a man-made doctrine, but God's own doctrine, 
which is revealed in His Word and on the basis of which it is also testified to in our 
Lutheran confession, that God has reconciled the whole human world to Himself 
through the vicarious life, suffering, and death of His incarnate Son, and that thereby 
heaven is open to all men without exception. This truth we must teach and confess 
clearly and untiringly. We saw, secondly, by what means men themselves shut up the 
open heaven. In particular, we found that not only Rome, through the openly 
expressed doctrine of works, but also the so-called Protestant camp practices the 
closing of heaven. In the case of the Calvinistic Reformed, this is done by limiting the 
reconciliation that has taken place through Christ to about twenty percent of the 
people. With the Arminian Reformed and the derailed Lutherans this is done by 
wanting to let into heaven only those people who, in addition to God's grace, have 
their own good conduct to show as a saving and decisive factor. In this situation it is 
our task, through God's grace, to hold steadfastly to both universal grace (universalis 
gratia) and sole grace (sola gratia) against all human objections. This, by God's grace, 
the Fathers of our Synod have done before us. We, by God's grace, must do the same, 
if we wish to be otherwise their right children and rightly bear the name "Lutheran." 

In 1863, the Reformed theologian Licentiate of Theology Emil Wilhelm 
Krummacher had written an article in the Reformed Erlanger "Kirchenzeitung" entitled: 
"Why We Are Not Lutheran, But Reformed." German Reformed church newspapers in 
the United States printed the Krummacher 
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the Reformed Article. They wanted to make propaganda in this country for the 
Reformed Church against the Lutheran Church. Against this attack an article 
appeared in the ninth volume of "Lehre und Wehre" (1863) under the heading: "Einige 
Bemerkungen Uber eine neue Apologie der reformierten Kirche." This article, written 
by D. Walther, extends through four numbers of "L. u. W." (Sept. to Dec. 1863), and 
is, by the way, one of the most thorough refutations of the whole Reformed doctrine, 
so far as it differs from Lutheran doctrine. 

Of course, in this controversy with the Reformed Church, the doctrine of 
conversion and election by grace is also dealt with. And two things are held up as 
Lutheran doctrine to the Reformed licentiate who wants to penetrate the Lutheran 
church in a conquering way: unrestricted universal grace, universalis gratia, and 
unrestricted sole grace, sola gratia. Why the testimony of both truths is necessary? 
Men, after the Fall, are very peculiar people. Although they still know that there is a 
God, they do not want to believe God's revealed word. We have convinced ourselves 
again in these days that God's Word teaches both: the universalis gratia and the sola 
gratia. But we super-smart people think it an intolerable imposition, to be rejected 
with indignation, to believe both. Calvinists allow themselves to conclude that if we 
are to believe that God makes men blessed "by grace alone," we must necessarily 
abandon the idea that God wants to make all men blessed. There is no room for both 
in the human organ of understanding. In the same way the Arminian Reformers and 
the derailed Lutherans allow themselves the conclusion: if one is to believe in 
universal grace, then one must quite necessarily abandon the "by grace alone" and 
teach that man's conversion and salvation are decisively not based on God's grace, 
but on man's accommodation to the gospel (facultas applicandi se ad gratiam). 
Walther, in his article written against Krummacher, opposes both of these false 
conclusions and points out that the Lutheran Church, in its confession, believes God 
in His word, namely, holds both side by side and together: the general and the sole 
grace of God. The contradiction that limited human reason finds here, however, is 
only an apparent one, the solution of which will be found in the light of glory. God's 
word does not go beyond Hos. 13:9: "Israel, that thou shouldest perish, the iniquity 
is thine; but that thou shouldest be saved, that is my grace only. Literally D. Walther 
says:56) "The Calvinists make the conclusion: Did God 


56) This quote was not read out in the lecture, which was limited in time. 
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If God freely chooses a number of people for salvation, and if he alone does 
everything to bring them to faith, to keep them in faith, and finally to make them 
blessed, without their contributing the slightest thing, then of course, since all people 
are by nature in the same ruin, it must be up to God alone that the others do not 
come to faith or do not remain in it and are not saved but condemned. . . . And it is 
certainly true that unenlightened reason, that is, reason that does not follow the word 
[of God], cannot do otherwise; reason, if it does not inquire after Scripture and follow 
its own thoughts, must come to this conclusion. But not so our dear Formula of 
Concord, and with it the whole orthodox Lutheran Church. It does not draw this 
conclusion. It maintains that the fact that men are saved is due solely to God's free 
grace, whereas the fact that men are condemned is due solely to the sin and guilt of 
men..... Since both these things are written in God's Word, that God has chosen 
the elect only according to the good pleasure of his will, to the praise of his glorious 
grace from all eternity, and that the reprobate, while God desires the salvation of all 
men, are rejected because of their own sin and guilt, the Concord believes, the 
Formula of Concord teaches and confesses both, does not, with the Calvinists, build 
a bridge of reason over the yawning abyss of this inexplicable mystery, leaves both 
standing, and in humility worships God in his incomprehensible wisdom, expecting 
the solution of this apparent contradiction in eternal life."57) In particular, this article 
of Walther's also points out this very important truth: He who has not yet learned to 
hold both - general and sole grace - unreservedly side by side and together, has not 
yet passed the last necessary test of his doctrinal fitness within the Christian 
Church.58) For both are needed by every man whose conscience is rightly struck 
by the condemnatory judgment of the divine law, if he is not to perish in despair. This 
was explained in more detail in the second lecture. 

About eight years after the rejection of the Reformed attack on common grace, 
there was a public attack on "grace alone" from the Lutheran Church in America, 
and with a vehemence surpassing all that had gone before, as has already been 
noted. It was asserted in often repeated expressions and phrases and presented as 
Lutheran doctrine: man's conversion and salvation depend on man's right conduct, 
namely, on man's self-decision for the acceptance of grace. Man's eternal destiny is 
rooted in man's right self-decision. God lets it depend on man's self-decision, 


57) L.u. W. IX, 298 f. 58) op. cit., p. 297. 
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whether he would have mercy on man.59) It was also added that the Missouri Synod, 
which did not want to accept this doctrine as Lutheran, had become Calvinistic, that 
is, had fallen away from the general grace of God, just as Luther had denied general 
grace until about 1527, especially in his writing Against Erasmus.60) To this 
declaration of war against "grace alone" from the Lutheran camp, "Lehre und Wehre" 
answered in the 18th volume (1872) in an article under the heading: "Is it really 
Lutheran doctrine that the blessedness of man is ultimately based on man's own free 
decision?" This article, also written by D. Walther, is very detailed. It extends through 
six numbers of "Lehre und Wehre" (July to December, 1872), and sets forth in all 
directions that, according to the teaching of Holy Scripture and the Lutheran 
confession, man's conversion and blessedness depend not merely in part, or even 
in the greatest part, but on God's grace alone, and the assertion contrary to this, that 
God's will of grace and God's mercy toward men is conditioned by man's good 
conduct, transforms the article of God's grace in Christ into an empty phrase and 
makes it "go up in smoke," thus closing to man the heaven that is open through 
Christ.61) 

In this, D. Walther is very reserved, mild and friendly in his judgment of the 
real heart position of his opponents.62) According to love, he accepts the possibility 
that they are on the "dangerous wrong path", "without wanting to", yes, they present 
a doctrine, which they, insofar as they are Christians, do not believe themselves. 
That something so strange also occurs among Christians is also pointed out by 
Luther in his writing against Erasmus. Erasmus reproached Luther with the fact that 
"saints," that is, people to whom Luther did not deny Christian faith, still attributed 
free will to man in spiritual matters. Luther replied: "They did so, but only inter 
disputandum, that is, when they disputed before men. But when they went before 
God in prayer, they completely forgot (penitus) their free will in spiritual matters, 
despaired of themselves, and pleaded for themselves "only the pure grace" of God 
(solam et puram gratiam).63) But although Walther credits this inconsistency also to 
the opponents of the Missouri Synod, he remains firm, like Stahl and Demant, in 
judging and condemning the opposing doctrine that God's grace and mercy are 
dependent on human good behavior. He describes this teaching as a counter- 
reformation rising within the Lutheran Church. He 


59) Monatshefte 1872, p. 87. 88. 60) Monatshefte 1872, p. 21. 
61) L.u. W. 1872, p. 322 ff. 329. 62) A. 1. O., p. 329. 
63) St. L. XVII, 1729. opp. v. a. Erl. VII, 166 f. 
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writes in the same volume of the "L. u. W.":64) "A theology that makes faith man's 
own act and seeks the reason why certain men become blessed while others perish 
in their free personal decision, in their conduct, in their cooperation, differs from the 
Roman doctrine of justification only in its terminology," i.e., not in the matter, but only 
in the expression. Just as Walther, now sixty-seven years ago, relegated to the 
Roman camp the theology which places blessedness on man's good conduct, so did 
Martin Chemnitz, the principal author of the Formula of Concord, 351 years ago at 
the Herzberg Colloquium. The text of our Formula of Concord was already available 
in 1577. The Formula of Concord teaches that those who are to be saved must 
acknowledge on their side the same guilt and the same evil conduct as those who 
are lost. Otherwise they would fall away from the Christian doctrine of grace. Now, 
when at the colloquy at Herzberg in August, 1578, the delegate from Anhalt declared 
that, following the example of the later Melanchthon, he wished to stick to different 
human conduct as the ground of conversion and blessedness, Chemnitz at last cried 
out to him, "Send then your confession of free will to Andradius in Spain, to Tiletanus 
in Louvain; yes, send it to Rome, and the Pope himself will approve it." And even 
before this, Chemnitz broke out into lamentation at the colloquy: "It is to be pitied that 
we have been disputing so long, and that no distinction is now held between our 
[Lutheran] and the Papist doctrine of free will." 65) Thus God has also given the 
Lutheran Church of America, which He has restored in grace to the doctrine of the 
Church of the Reformation, the task of opposing a contra-reformation, that is, a return 
to the Roman camp, which rose up here under the Lutheran name and is still at work. 
For Walther is quite right when he says that a theology which seeks the reason why 
certain men are saved while others are lost in their free personal decision, in their 
conduct, in their cooperation, differs from the Roman doctrine of justification only in 
its terminology. Thus, even where this theology is put into practice, its effect can only 
be Roman, namely, doubt and despair of God's grace and thus closure of heaven. 

Every chain, as D. Walther used to remind us, is only as strong as its weakest 
link. Let us imagine: A chain would have a dozen links (left). Eleven of them would 
be so strong that one could hang a thousand pounds from them without fear of 
breaking the chain. But one link, the weak one in the dozen, could be 


64) L.u. W. 1872, p. 352. 
65) Acts of the colloquium, reprinted in "L. u. W." 28, 452. 449. 
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can only take a ten pound load. The result would be that the durability of the whole 
chain would be reduced to ten pounds. Let us apply this to the chain of salvation or 
blessedness. The chain forged by God for our blessedness is strong, very strong. It 
can carry heaven and earth and all mankind. It is the eternal mercy of God in Christ 
with the lost world of sin. It is the eternal mercy that transcends all thought; it is the 
open arms of love of Him who bends to sinners. The links of the heavenly chain are: 
God's reconciliation of the whole human world to Himself through the atoning 
sacrifice of His incarnate Son. And as a consequence of this: not merely human 
message, but God's own message of the reconciliation which has taken place, in the 
means of grace which he himself has ordained, namely, the word of the gospel and 
the sacraments, baptism and the Lord's Supper; further, the divine operation of the 
Holy Spirit in producing and maintaining faith in the hearts of men, whereby hearts 
are founded on the rocky foundation of the divine promises of grace. "Mountains 
shall depart, and hills shall fall away; but my grace shall not depart from thee, neither 
shall the covenant of my peace fall away, saith the LORD thy merciful." 66) But now, 
O pitiful one! - men have come to think of improving the divine chain of grace by the 
interposition of human good conduct. But how is human good conduct toward the 
gospel? How many pounds of burden can it bear? Neither ten pounds, nor one 
pound, nor the thousandth part of a pound. Why? Human good conduct towards the 
gospel, and the operation of the Holy Ghost in the gospel, does not exist at all; it is 
a human conceit. For so the Scripture teaches, as we have already heard, "The 
natural man heareth nothing of the Spirit of God; it is foolishness unto him, and 
cannot discern it." 67) Christ crucified, that is, the opening of heaven through Christ 
crucified, is "an offence to the Jews, and foolishness to the Greeks. "68) According 
to this, there is no good in any man against the grace purchased by Christ and 
offered in the means of grace. If this product of man's imagination is now inserted 
into the divine chain of heaven, then doctrine and preaching read thus: There is a 
grace of God, but only for those men who have the right conduct to show. God's 
mercy is there, but it depends on man's free decision. The Son of Man is well come 
to seek and to save that which is lost, but conditioned on the right conduct of the 
lost. The gospel, baptism, and the Lord's Supper, though ordained of God as means 
of the forgiveness of sins, are conditioned by right human conduct (conduct). Thus, 
right human conduct is stored up, whereby God's heavenly. 


66) Isa. 54, 10. 67) 1 Cor. 2, 14. 68) 1 Cor. 1:23. 
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The only way to improve and enrich the chain of grace is to interpose a monster 
between the gracious God and us poor sinners, and in fact to push aside the one 
mediator between God and man, who gave himself for salvation on behalf of all. 
Hence Luther's cry of pain, when Erasmus penetrated him, that he would like the 
right conduct of man, man's ability to incline himself to grace, the facultas applicandi 
se ad gratiam, to be inserted into the chain of heaven - hence Luther's cry of pain: 
"Thou art at my throat," thou wilt strangle me! 

Hence D. Walther's earnest words at the dedication of our seminary building 
on Jefferson Avenue in 1883: He wished that the majestic and graceful building 
would sink into dust and ashes rather than that the doctrine of grace would be 
falsified and truth and error taught or tolerated side by side. It was in quite the same 
spirit that three years ago we also put to use the numerous new buildings in the new 
square on De Mun Avenue. And this is true of all the synodical buildings in all the 
seminaries and all the colleges in this country and abroad. May they rather become 
ruins than places where the Christian doctrine of grace is tampered with, and thereby 
the entrance into heaven barred to souls purchased by Christ for heaven. And as for 
our synodical journals, may this be the last number of the "Lutheran" and "Doctrine 
and Weal" and likewise of the Lutheran Witness and the Theological Monthly, in 
which, besides the truth, errors are taught, namely also the seductive error that 
man's conversion and blessedness do not rest solely on God's grace in Christ, but 
also on man's good conduct, an error which, according to its nature, as we have 
seen, closes to every sinner the heaven open through Christ. May God grant us 
grace to overcome victoriously all temptations to make room for this error! 

Venerable fathers and brothers! Let me point out in a few words what is proper 
and improper for those who, by God's grace, teach and believe in the heaven that is 
open through Christ. It does not need many words, because the matter is self- 
evident. To us who by faith see heaven open, diligence, very great diligence, is 
befitting in the preaching of the open heaven. When the time came, our Saviour 
rushed, as it were, to Jerusalem to suffer and die, and thereby to open heaven to the 
whole world.69) So we are not to be lax in spreading the message of the open 
heaven, but to rush out with it, as it were, into the world. To this also comes the 
express command of our Savior in the words, "Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature!" For preaching the gospel is nothing 


69) Mark. 10, 32. 
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other than the heaven that is open through Christ. Those of us who teach and believe 
in the open heaven cannot therefore even think of limiting the training of preachers 
and teachers; on the contrary, we must increase in it. Our Saviour admonishes us 
quite expressly: "The harvest is great, but the labourers are few. Therefore pray the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth laborers into his harvest. "70) Especially in the 
recent past, let us not forget the words of our Savior spoken to his disciples at 
Jacob's well, John 4:35: "Lift up your eyes and look into the field, for it is already 
white for harvest." Let us think, for instance, of India, where, by God's sending, not 
merely a few hundred Samaritans, but hundreds of thousands of Indians are coming 
to us, desiring laborers. Truly, in this state of things, holy zeal and godly enthusiasm 
befit us. But we also see something among us that is not befitting for us who see 
heaven open. This is a deficit in our missionary funds and in our synodal funds in 
general. The open heaven and deficits in our Kingdom coffers do not go together. 
The means by which we can remedy this impropriety is known to us all. We need 
only think of the heaven that is open to us through our dear Saviour's blood and 
death, and which we already possess by faith. Then our love for our Saviour and for 
the service of his kingdom will be kindled anew again and again. May God grant us 
all grace to remember the open heaven not only from time to time, but daily! Amen. 


Walther's "The Right Distinction of Law and Gospel" in English. 


A handsome volume has recently been published by Concordia Publishing 
House, entitled, The Proper Distinction between Law and Gospel. To the explanation 
is then added: "Thirty-nine Evening Lectures by Dr. C. F. W. Walther. Reproduced 
from the German Edition of 1897 by W. H. T. Dau." The price of the book is $2.50. 
This is so important a publication that it well deserves to be brought to the notice of 
our readers in a special, though shorter, article. When in 1897 the German work, of 
which a translation is here given, was published, the then Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Concordia Publishing House, Blessed D. C. L. Janzow, gave the following 
account of the origin of the book in the preface: 

"Four years ago, we published ten evening lectures... 


70) Matth. 9, 37. 38. 
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The first part of the lecture, which D. Walther gave to his students in 1878, is entitled: 
"Gesetz und Evangelium. By D. C. F. W. Walther. Collected from his written legacy’. 
In the present volume thirty-nine of D. Walther's evening lectures on the right 
distinction between Law and Gospel are presented to the inclined reader on the basis 
of twenty-five theses. These thirty-nine lectures were delivered by the blessed author 
in the years 1884 and 1885, and thus belong among the last works of the God- 
blessed teacher. They are an extension and addition to the first series delivered on 
this subject. They were prepared for printing by Rev. Th. Claus in Elkhart, Ind., 
according to the stenographic notes taken by him during the lectures, and were then 
reviewed by Prof. L. Furbringer, who had also listened to most of the lectures and 
taken notes on them. Some of Walther's own notes, albeit very brief, were also 
available. Walther is given in these lectures as he spoke. The reader may bear in 
mind here that one speaks somewhat more freely and unbound in lecture than one 
would write, and that in such a long series of lectures delivered at different times, 
repetitions occur." 

As is pointed out here, it was in the last years of his life that Walther gave 
these lectures in the so-called Luther Hours. In these Luther Hours he gathered 
around him the whole student body and also pastors and laymen who wished to hear 
his lectures, and then dealt with great teachings of the Holy Scriptures in the most 
practical way possible. The name Lutherstunden was chosen because Walther first 
and foremost let Luther have his say on the subject at hand. When he gave these 
lectures on the right distinction between law and gospel, he was well aware that the 
breath of eternity was already touching him, as can be seen, for example, from his 
closing words at the end of the 16th lecture, where it says: 

"But we want to stop at this today. This is an exceedingly important argument. 
Even today over eight days, we don't want to go any further. It is too important. | owe 
it to you, for | have a heavy responsibility. Soon | shall stand before God's throne, 
and there | shall have to give an account for the many dear souls to whom thousands 
are once to be entrusted. God will one day ask me: "Did you do what was your duty?" 
Therefore | must tell you this, may it please you or not, although | have no doubt that 
it pleases you, who have had the dear word of God, especially from your youth. And 
| hope that you have also had all kinds of experiences that have taught you that 
nothing can give you true comfort in all temptations but the Word of God. 
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God, if you want to be sure of your salvation." The appearance and lecture of the old 
teacher must have been moving, when, with his eyes fixed on the heavenly 
Fatherland, he once again explained to his students, who adored him, the great 
fundamental truths of Christianity and warned them against the errors that were 
contrary to them. What the listeners undoubtedly felt at that time, the reader of these 
lectures can at least partly sympathize with and thus also come under the powerful 
influence of this God-blessed personality. 

If you want to get to know Walther well, don't miss these evening lectures. 
Here we see him as he lives and breathes, in that he presents himself, quite 
informally, just as he is. Walther is undoubtedly best known for his sermons. Since 
these masterpieces of true Christian eloquence were elaborated and written down by 
him with great care, they are not primarily suited to bring us closer to Walther the 
man. Besides, in the sermon he stands in the pulpit, a preacher of objective divine 
truths; personal experiences and feelings are rightly not given room. In these 
lectures, on the other hand, he is in a circle of friends and disciples, and along with 
the objective element the subjective is allowed to emerge. We may well suppose that 
the stenographer understood his business, and that we hear Walther speak here as 
he spoke in synodal and congregational meetings, and in intercourse when it was 
necessary to state and elaborate a truth. His style is simple and popular, yet spiritual 
and attractive - a proof that God had endowed this spiritual father of ours with a fine, 
versatile ingenuity. 

In keeping with what has just been said, Walther weaves many interesting 
historical things into these lectures. When he quotes a writing of Luther's, he often 
describes the circumstances in which it came into being. In the discussion of the ninth 
thesis, which deals with the fact that those who are frightened about their sins must 
not be directed to their feelings, but to Word and Sacrament, Walther, criticizing the 
Reformed position, remembers the great events in Marburg four hundred years ago, 
and in this anniversary year the passage in question may find a place here as an 
example of how Walther embellished these lectures with instructive discussions of 
church history: 

"When, my friends, in the year 1529, at the arrangement of the Landgrave 
Philip of Hesse, Luther and some of his followers and comrades-in-arms held a 
colloquy at Marburg with Zwingli and some of the latter's followers, it seemed at first 
as if the longed-for object of fraternal and ecclesiastical union might really be 
attained; for the Swiss yielded in piece after piece, 
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until it finally came to a standstill when the point about Holy Communion was 
discussed. It is true that the Swiss offered, for the sake of peace with Luther, to speak 
of an essential presence of the true body and the true blood of Christ in the Lord's 
Supper, but then they understood it to mean a spiritual presence - and yet the Swiss 
desired with great earnestness, even Zwingli with tears, that for the sake of this 
single point of difference they should not be denied fraternal and ecclesiastical 
fellowship. And what did Luther do? He soon realized that the Swiss were not acting 
honestly. And that this was not a groundless suspicion was shown, as you know, 
half a year afterwards. Then Zwingli threw everything over again and denied all the 
concessions he had made. What, therefore, did Luther do? He cried out to Zwingli, 
‘You have a different spirit from ours!’ This world-famous, memorable, winged word 
struck like a thunderbolt into the heart of Zwingli and his own, as he himself relates 
in a letter to his friend Dr. Probst, pastor in Bremen: as often as he had said these 
words - and he had often repeated them to himself - they had been quite incendiary. 
Why well? They knew they were beaten; they knew they were discovered, and they 
now had to expose their dishonest intention to introduce a mere external union. 

"Now what did Luther mean by the words, 'Ye have a different spirit from us'? 
No doubt he meant to say this: 'lf you poor men, out of mere human weakness, were 
only in error, alas, perhaps the question would be, whether we not only could but 
must acknowledge you as weak, erring brethren, for then you would certainly be 
cured of this error, the only one, very soon." But it is not so; the difference that takes 
place between us and you is this: Ye have another spirit ft And what may well Luther 
have understood by the spirit which the Swiss lacked? No doubt Luther means by it 
the spirit which the Lord meant when he once said to the dear disciples, Matth. 18, 
3: 'Verily | say unto you, except ye repent and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.' Yes, my friends, this is the spirit which Zwingli 
and his lacked, and which is still lacking in those who have followed in his footsteps. 
It is the spirit of childlike simplicity which takes the Father's word for it. But the spirit 
of the Zwinglian, Calvinistic, and Uniate churches is precisely the spirit of reason, 
the spirit of doubt, the spirit of uncertainty, in which, as often as one is led to 
mysteries of the Scriptures, one says with the unenlightened, unborn Nicodemus: 
‘How shall this be? | cannot comprehend this; it is contrary to my reason." 

Walther also shares important experiences from his own life now and then, 
which all readers gratefully accept. In the 
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fifteenth evening lecture, for example, following his discussion of Fresenius’ Book of 
Confession and Communion, he relates the following: 

"When | graduated from high school and went to university, | was not a 
theoretical unbeliever, because my parents were believers. But | had left home very 
early, at the age of eight. And then | was always with unbelievers. At our school the 
professors were all unbelievers except for one who was somewhat of a believer. 
When | got to college, | didn't know the Ten Commandments by heart, couldn't even 
recite the biblical books. | had a miserable biblical knowledge, and there was no 
question of true faith at all. However, | had an older brother who had entered 
university before me. Not long before | went there, he had fallen into the company of 
converted people and had joined them. When | went there, he immediately 
introduced me to this Christian circle of students. | had no idea of the destination 
towards which | was going, but | had great respect for my elder brother, and he invited 
me. At first, the only thing that attracted me was that these students were so kind and 
loving with me. | was not used to that, because at our grammar school things were 
very rough. But the character of these students pleased me extraordinarily. So it was 
not first the word of God that attracted me. But | began to like it so much among these 
Christian students that | now also liked to go to their prayer meetings - for they held 
such prayer meetings - and lo and behold, the good Lord came and worked on me, 
on my soul, through His Word, and in a short time | had really become a godly, 
believing person, admittedly with few reasons for knowledge. This went on for about 
half a year. Then an old candidate approached us, a true pietist, who had no reason 
to expect that he would ever be employed in the national church. For at that time 
rationalism prevailed generally, so the other students thought we were crazy and 
avoided us like the plague. That's how it was over there at that time. So this candidate 
came and said to us: 'You think you are converted Christians? Not at all! You haven't 
gone through a real penitential struggle yet." Of course | resisted him day and night, 
thinking at first that he only wanted to bring us out of the gospel and back into the 
law, but he kept coming until | finally doubted our Christianity. At first | felt so blessed 
in my faith in my Lord Jesus Christ, but now a time of the most severe spiritual 
temptations began. | went to this candidate and asked him, "What shall | do that | 
may be saved?" Then he wrote me various things and gave me several books, 
among others also the book of confession and communion by Fresenius. But the 
more | read in it, the more uncertain | became that | was a Christian. 
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My inner self always said to me: 'That is not enough for a Christian. For it came to 
this that the candidate was even more pietistic than Fresenius himself. When | read 
a spiritual book at that time that dealt with the order of grace and salvation, | only 
read what it said about repentance. Then when the gospel and faith came, | would 
close the book and think, ‘This does not belong to you.’ And the less | tasted the 
sweetness of the gospel, the darker it became in my heart. Truly, God knows, | did 
not want to deceive myself; | wanted to be blessed. Then | always thought that these 
were the best books, which were quite sharp and left you nothing of God's grace, 
until at last | heard of a man who was supposed to be a real spiritual doctor. So | 
wrote to him too, but thought, ‘If he tells you anything about grace and the gospel, 
put the letter in the oven.' But the letter was so comforting that | could not resist. And 
so | came out of my condition, into which Fresenius, above all others, had brought 
me." 

In these lectures, Walther was not primarily concerned with increasing the 
knowledge of his listeners; rather, he wanted to get to their hearts, to really grab 
them, to make the great scriptural truths glow in them, and to inspire his students for 
the wonderful profession to which they wanted to devote themselves. Thus his 
language is very heartfelt and warm, and in the appropriate place the fiery appeal is 
not lacking. 

In the distinction between law and gospel, however, Walther had chosen a 
subject which is of the highest importance, both theoretically and practically, to every 
preacher. If Walther's first thesis is correct (and it is): "The doctrinal content of the 
whole of Holy Scripture, both Old and New Testament, consists of two fundamentally 
different doctrines, namely, the Law and the Gospel," it follows quite naturally that 
only he is able to teach and apply Holy Scripture rightly who knows and keeps in 
mind the difference between Law and Gospel. Where this difference is not observed, 
it may happen that it must be said of a sermon, to speak with Walther, "Though there 
was no false doctrine in it, yet the whole sermon was false." "Here," he says in the 
fourth evening lecture, "is at last the test of a right sermon. Not only does it depend 
that all the propositions which occur in the sermon are from and according to God's 
word, but also whether the law and the gospel are divorced." Now, if this distinction 
were easily and quickly made, we might well listen to those earnest words with 
attention, yet without any particular excitement, and then pass at once to the order 
of the day. But, as a matter of fact, this is one of the most difficult exigencies that 
confront the Christian preacher. Luther's words, which Walther also quotes here, are 
well known: "He who has this art, the 
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law from the gospel, let him be called a doctor of the Scriptures. For without the Holy 
Spirit it is impossible to make this distinction." Nowadays, however, we hear little 
about this matter; in sectarian circles it lies with the old iron, but even in our churches, 
with the enormous busyness which nowadays is partly sought and partly comes 
unsought, we are in danger of paying too little attention to this subject. For it is true, 
of course, that the doctrine of law and gospel and their difference is not to be sought 
from the surface, but demands deeper, devoted digging in the pit of Scripture. But, 
on the other hand, pastor and congregation will be richly rewarded if the former do 
not shun such miner's work, and, guided by Luther's and Walther's expert hand, 
pursue with fervent prayer that divine gold, at the shining of which one ever exclaims, 
"Where sin hath become mighty, grace hath become much mightier." 

All Lutherans in America should therefore be grateful to the translator and to 
our publishers for making Walther's classic work on this highly important subject 
available to us in English. As anyone who knows D. Dau would expect, the translation 
is a masterpiece; and the publishers have done their best to give the book a worthy 
appearance. In a lengthy introduction D. Dau lets the great underlying thoughts pass 
by the reader's mind and thus prepares him for the reading. The fact that the 
translator personally listened to most of these lectures at the time is not to be 
underestimated, which of course must have made it even easier for him to immerse 
himself completely in his subject matter. 


May the work soon be widely distributed and do its blessed work on many 
hearts! In conclusion, | would like to quote Dr. Hult from the theological seminary of 
the Augustana Synod, which at the same time proves how highly this work of Walther 
is appreciated in certain circles outside the Missouri Synod: "If | could own only one 
product of American Lutheran theology, | would immediately and yet with good 
reason choose C. F. W. Walther's ‘Law and Gospel’. For out of the confusion of that 
time in which even this greatest of all American Lutheran theologians and preachers 
lived, there rings with the bright silver tone peculiar to Holy Scripture this testimony 
on Law and Gospel." ("Could I possess only one product of American Lutheran 
theology, my instant and as well discreet choice would be C. F. W. Walther's Law and 
Gospel. For out of the confusion of the times in which even this greatest of American 
Lutheran theologians and preachers lived this testimony on Law and Gospel rings with 
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It is well Known that unbelieving theology denies with the literal inspiration of 
Scripture also the miracles narrated in Scripture and the prophecies, especially the 
Messianic prophecies. Whole volumes of false scholarship have already been written 
against the orthodox view of Isaiah Il and the last chapters of the prophet Daniel. 
False higher criticism, negative scriptural scholarship, has invented special 
expressions for its purposes, which in many cases are used instead of cogent 
arguments. Thus, in regard to such prophecies as those in the above-mentioned 
chapters, one likes to speak of vaticinia ex eventu, without considering into what 
contradictions one thereby entangles oneself. Through a pretense of great wisdom, 
one wants to invalidate the truth of the Word of God, without realizing that in doing 
so one very often violates common sense, which is an indispensable condition, 
especially in the study and interpretation of Scripture. 

Among the cases which so properly pillory the self-conceived wisdom of 
negative criticism, the case of the tribe of Simeon is of very special interest; for here 
is the story of a family and tribe which runs through a whole series of books of the 
Old Testament, and in so doing consistently affirms the orthodox position on the 
prophecies of Scripture. 

Simeon was the second son of Jacob by Leah. The mother herself explains 
the choice of this name with the words: "The LORD hath heard that | am worthless, 
and hath given me this also," Gen. 29, 33. King translates the name XXXX with "gift 
of hearing"; but it seems more correct, with most interpreters, to put simply "hearing" 
or - with consideration of the final consonants - "hearing of [my] misery, [my] 
oppression". Scripture gives no occasion to suppose that Jacob did not fully 
acknowledge the first sons of Leah as his sons, and Deut. 21:15-17 does not refer to 
the case of Jacob or of any patriarch. 

Reuben was the firstborn son of Jacob, but he forfeited his right by incest with 
his father's concubine, Gen. 35:22. He was not, however, cut off from sonship, but 
he lost his rank in the family on account of the explanation which Jacob gives Gen. 
49:4: "He went lightly away like water. Thou shalt not be chief; for thou hast gone up 
to thy father's bed; there thou hast defiled my bed with going up." The same 
declaration we find in 1 Chron. 6:1: "For he [Reuben] was the firstborn, but in that he 
defiled his father's bed, his firstborn was given to the children of Joseph the son of 
Israel; and he was not counted for the firstborn." This was at the same time amplified, 
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what Jacob had said shortly before his death of Ephraim and Manasseh, Gen. 48, 5. 

Since Reuben was eliminated, one would have had to assume, according to 
the time and birth order, that Simeon would have taken his place. But also he was 
guilty of an offence, which was reckoned to him heavily. For when the daughter of 
Jacob, Dinah, had carelessly departed from her parents' house to see the daughters 
of the land, and had been violated by Hemor the Hivite, the son of Shechem, Simeon 
and Levi felt that they must take vengeance upon themselves for this shameful deed. 
How they carried this out is told in Gen. 34, 25-31. There also is distinguished the 
stern rebuke which Jacob gave his sons, when he first cried unto them, "Ye have 
brought me evil, that | stink before the inhabitants of this land." It may be noticed 
here at once that Levi did not go away empty-handed, but was meant in all 
seriousness. Not only is he mentioned in the last prophecy of Jacob, next to Simeon, 
as one who should lose his special inheritance among the children of Israel, Gen. 
49:7, but his tribe also received no residence like the other tribes. However, the tribe 
of Levi was in a sense vindicated by the fact that after the serious case of idolatry in 
the camp at Mount Sinai, the children of Levi gathered around Moses and carried out 
the punishment of God on their brothers, Ex. 32, 26-28; cf. Deut. 33, 8-11. 
Nevertheless, the Levites did not receive an actual part of the land of Canaan, but 
only certain cities with their suburbs (pastures). They did not have an independent 
possession. Num. 35, 2; Jos. 21. 

Now concerning Simeon in particular, we find that the last prophecy of Jacob 
decides his future in a very definite way. The words of Jacob are: "Simeon and Levi, 
the brethren: instruments of violence are their weapons. Into their assembly come 
not my soul, with their festal assembly make not common cause my glory: for in their 
wrath they have slain men, and in their wantonness they have paralyzed cattle. 
Cursed be their wrath, that it is strong; And their fierceness, that it is troublesome. | 
will scatter them in Jacob and scatter them in Israel", Gen. 49, 5-7. Simeon should 
also be scattered in Jacob and scattered in Israel, that means he should not have a 
certain possession in Canaan. 

Very soon the events unfolded in such a way that the prophecy of Jacob came 
true. However, Gen. 46, 10 mentions six sons of Simeon who came to Egypt with 
Jacob. But while the number of the men of the tribe amounted to 59,300 when the 
people were counted at Mount Sinai, Num. 1, 23, their number had fallen to 22,200 
towards the end of the wilderness wanderings, Num. 26, 14. And while Simeon is 
still mentioned by Moses as one of the tribes that were to be counted when they 
entered the Promised Land on the 
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Mountains Grisim should stand to bless the people, Deut. 27, 12, it is all the more 
striking that the tribe is not mentioned at all in the Valet blessing of Mosi, Deut. 33, 
is not mentioned at all. 

We now come to the history of the move-in, with the distribution of the land. 
And also here we find significant remarks. It is said Jos. 19, 1: "After this fell the other 
lot of the tribe of the children of Simeon after their families; and their inheritance was 
under the inheritance of the children of Judah. To this is added v. 9 in the same 
chapter, "For the inheritance of the children of Simeon is under the cord of the 
children of Judah. Because the inheritance of the children of Judah was too great for 
them, therefore the children of Simeon asked under their inheritance." That Simeon 
had no proper independent possession in the land of Canaan is also evident from 
Jos. 21:9, where the tribe is mentioned together with Judah; and indeed the cities 
here in view are such as are otherwise simply listed as belonging to Judah. This is 
also confirmed in a very striking manner 1 Chron. 4, 24-27 ff; for there we read of 
the descendants of Simeon in the seventh generation, "All their friendships multiplied 
not as the children of Judah." The tribe of Simeon, therefore, had no actual 
possession in Canaan, but only received a number of cities with suburbs, which 
actually belonged to the tribe of Judah; it did not multiply like other tribes, but became 
smaller and smaller in number; it gradually merged into the tribe of Judah, and lost 
all independent importance in the history of Israel. 

This is also shown by the later occasional mention of the tribe in Scripture. 
Soon after the capture of the land of Canaan and the death of Joshua, the Simeonites 
still joined the men of Judah to complete the conquest of southern Canaan, Judges 
1:3, 17. 1:3, 17. There is no further mention of the tribe of Simeon in the Judges 
period. When David took the kingdom at Hebron, it is recorded that of the children of 
Simeon 7, 100 adhered to him, 1 Chron. 12:25; but nothing else is said. In the time 
of Assa, the great son of Rehoboam, strangers are mentioned from Ephraim, 
Manasseh, and Simeon, who fell to him, because they saw that the Lord his God 
was with him, 2 Chron. 15, 9. And at last, in the time of Josiah, we find the remark, 
"He purified Judah and Jerusalem, and also in the cities of Manasseh, Ephraim, 
Simeon, and as far as Naphtali, in their deserts round about," 2 Chron. 34, 5. 6. 
However, Simeon is still mentioned in the description of the ideal Canaan, Ezek. 48, 
but this is merely symbolic, and the same is true of the description of the people of 
the elect in Revelation 7. 

The story of the tribe of Simeon contains for all time the serious lesson that 
God is a strong, zealous God, who will not be mocked, but will visit the sin of the 
fathers upon the children to the third and fourth generation and beyond. K. 
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The Value of Old Bibles. Under this heading we find in the "Philadelphia- 
Gazette" the following message from Prof. Schramm Leipzig: "The need of our time 
is great. Many families are struggling hard. Yes, in many cases the need is so great 
- even in circles that were once prosperous - that people are resorting to the sale of 
old family possessions. Even the family Bible, inherited from the past, is sold now 
and then. They are often protected by the saying: "Where there is no Bible in the 
house, God's blessing has gone out. But the need is often so great that the family 
even part with it. The value of the Bibles is usually overestimated, but the opposite 
also happens. The members of the family have no idea whether they have a treasure 
in their old Bible or not. Yes, even the clergy usually do not know. Thus the greatest 
disappointments occur. Not only private individuals, even church congregations who 
need funds for some congregational purpose and therefore want to sell this or that 
Bible, find their hopes betrayed. They thought they had value in their "old' Bible, and 
the antiquary hardly offers a hundred marks. And in between there are cases of the 
greatest importance. A middle German town wanted to build a prayer hall. Money 
was not available, but Bibles in all possible editions from old times. They were 
offered for sale. Fortunately, the matter became known in professional circles. 
Among the Bibles was an incunabula Bible which brought the considerable sum of 
72,000 Marks, while the whole collection of Bibles, including this Bible, was offered 
for only 10,000 Marks. One fine day a widowed pastor's wife came to me. She 
brought a Bible that she wanted to have appraised because she urgently needed 
money. Her package already showed me on the outside that her "old' Bible was 
worth nothing, but she at least wanted to show it to me. The title page was missing, 
the first page was also partially missing, and this "old" Bible was in a bad way. The 
pastor's wife was inconsolable; her hope of at least receiving some money vanished. 
A few days later she came again and explained that she still had an old Bible, but 
unfortunately without a title page. Already the size of the package showed that she 
had no ordinary Bible with her. She unpacked it and once again pointed out the 
missing title page. One look was enough: it was an incunabulum Bible, a Bible from 
the first time of printing, in the most beautiful condition. Incunabula Bibles do not 
have a title page. This, as well as other information about printer, place of 
publication, year of publication, etc., if available at all, are at the end. The widowed 
pastor's wife, who had to care for two studying sons and a daughter, asked anxiously 
if she could not have at least a hundred marks. | gave her the amount from my pocket 
and told her that the Bible was worth more; | would let her know. 
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It was the first edition of the first illustrated German Bible by Gunther Zainer. | was 
able to pay the pastor's wife the sum of 26,000 gold marks after fourteen days. 


"The first printed Bible in the world is Gutenberg's so-called 42-line Bible. It is 
unlikely to be found in private hands. "Its price has gone through the roof. A million 
dollars in gold is no longer enough to buy it. Even single leaves from it are paid for 
with thousands of marks. But also the other Bibles of the early printing period (1450 
to 1500) still reach high, partly very high prices. This is especially true of the Bibles 
illustrated with woodcuts. Prices of 70,000 or at least 50,000 Goldmark are not 
uncommon. The Giinther Zainer Bible, the Cologne Bible, the Libeck Bible, and the 
Koberg Bible are sought-after and, in beautifully preserved copies, even extremely 
desirable pieces. Unfortunately, many an owner of such valuable Bibles has sinned 
grievously by having his old Bible re-bound and ‘restored’. The old binding was 
replaced with a 'better' new one, every damaged spot was added to, because they 
thought this would increase the value of the Bible. The opposite is the case. For 
example, Klemm, a former master tailor in Leipzig, had his Gutenberg Bible, for 
which he paid the handsome sum of 95,000 gold marks in 1885, stripped of its old 
binding and had it bound in a horrible ‘Renaissance motif, whereby the bookbinder 
trimmed the wide-margined copy in such a way that even this caused very serious 
damage. One does not 'restore' an old Bible! Restoration is always damage. 


"High in value, but still available for 10,000 Marks and less are the Bibles from 
the Luther era. Of course, these must also show an impeccable condition in every 
respect. | was recently allowed to see a copy that must excite the enthusiasm of 
every book lover: wide margins, impeccable printing, on parchment, in the old 
binding, complete in every respect. Such a piece brings 20,000 marks and more. 
Bibles from the Luther era are still sometimes in family possession. Pay attention to 
the handwritten entries: they often increase the value of the Bible many times over. 
Most often in the possession of families are the so-called 'Elector's Bibles’ with their 
large copper engravings. It is here that the greatest disappointments in sales occur. 
The very fewest are complete. The poor paper on which they are printed has suffered 
greatly over the years. They are usually a torso. Well-preserved copies of the early 
period still fetch good prices, but rarely does the sale price exceed 1,000 marks, 
unless the binding - and this is not uncommon - is a model piece of bookbinding art. 
Admittedly, these are splendid bindings, for which we today no longer always have 
full understanding, but the sometimes truly admirable artisanal work justifies a much 
higher price. 
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"For a long time then nothing of importance has been created. Even the steel 
engraved Bibles and others that we saw come into being about a hundred years ago 
are not valuables, however much the owners believe in their value. They may be of 
family historical interest as family heirlooms, especially if they show entries about 
the family, and may have significance beyond that, but they never fetch high prices. 
In no other field do so many overestimations and underestimations occur as in the 
case of Bible prints. Protection against overpricing or overestimation can only be 
offered by the advice of an experienced bookseller. " F. P. 

Basic Ecumenical Form of Lutheranism. It seems that at the recent 
Lutheran World Convention in Copenhagen, the ecumenical form of Lutheranism 
was again sought, but not yet found. No doubt there is something in it when it is said: 
The Germans are inclined to count the external form of Lutheranism, which adheres 
to them from Germany, wrongly as part of the essence of Lutheranism; among the 
non-German Lutherans around the Baltic Sea, the external form of Lutheranism 
often appears in a different development and is therefore no less genuine and right 
if the doctrine is unchanged. The true ecumenicity of Lutheranism consists in the 
scriptural conformity of its doctrine according to the confessions. But one wants to 
establish an ecumenicity of Lutheranism, whereby not merely the same pure 
doctrine is presented in different discourses and put into practice by different 
ceremonies - there would be nothing at all wrong with that - but such an ecumenicity 
in which a certain latitude remains for really factual differences in doctrine. One 
basically asks the question: How little of what is set forth in all the confessions of the 
Lutheran Church as right, pure doctrine of Scripture is necessary in order to still be 
recognized as a Lutheran by those who are generally and unobjectionably 
considered Lutherans in the world? Already the Danish dogmatist H. Martensen, 
who died in 1884, last bishop in Zealand and head of the Danish church regiment, 
made the attempt to present this minimum of Lutheran doctrine and Lutheran 
sentiment critically in his Dogmatics. He designates his aim in these words, "that we 
wish to adhere to the type of pure doctrine contained therein [in the Ecumenical 
Symbols and the Augustana]. . . . We distinguish between type and formula. By the 
type of Lutheranism we understand the fundamental form, the indelible basic 
features in its religious peculiarity... . The abiding under development ... To want to 
canonize formula and letter in the symbols shows an unhistorical way of looking at 
things." (Dogmatics, § 28, p. 53.) Martensen has attempted to accomplish his object 
in two ways: by philosophical evaporation of all the main distinctive doctrines of 
Lutheranism, and by apparent 
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He insisted on a personal position of faith in the great facts of salvation. With the 
abandonment of right doctrine, his own right faith in the salvation matter in question 
naturally falls away; but pious talk before the congregation deceives them about this 
unbelief. That he has been the forerunner in this respect secures his fame among 
the modern theologians, who follow him in this ironically. But so far, no disciple of 
Martensen has succeeded in clearly and definitively describing the minimum of 
Lutheran doctrine and practice that could be presented as the canon of Lutheran 
Ikumenicity. 

There is, however, a Lutheran ecumenicity, but it is not fixed in any particular 
Scripture, but is expressed in every Lutheran Scripture that is truly Lutheran. The 
theological formula for this Lutheran ecumenicity can be clearly and definitely 
expressed in a single word-"scriptural conformity. A Lutheran who has made a 
special study of the Concordia and Luther's works, a Lutheran who heartily believes 
and confesses his Small Catechism in all its parts, a Chinese or Indian Bible 
Christian who has never heard Luther's name and has never read and learned 
Luther's Catechism, but who in all things simple-mindedly adheres to his Bible text, 
all three will agree wonderfully and heartily on the great facts and truths of salvation, 
both in the matter and in the manner of speaking about them; If there is any 
difference among them (and of course there will be), it is only a difference in clarity 
about the same biblical truth and Lutheran doctrine. - May the basic ecumenical form 
of Lutheranism, Scriptural truth in every and all doctrines, be preserved among us 
and our children by God's grace! H-n. 

At the Leipzig University Week, Prof. Litt gave a lecture on "educational 
science" and the "objectively" correct worldview, from which the following is 
reported in the "Deutsche Allgemeine Lehrerzeitung": "In his lecture, Prof. Dr. Litt 
dealt with the claim that educational science is called upon to make an objectively 
valid arbitration decision in the battle of worldviews. In Litt's opinion, such a demand 
is based on acompletely false premise, namely the erroneous view that a theoretical, 
scientifically founded worldview can be given. Worldview, however, is never a strictly 
scientific, provable whole, but reflects in it - no matter whether in Marxism or in any 
religious-transcendental system - basic elements of faith [based on belief], which 
from the outset stand apart from all rational provability. Every concept of education, 
every ideal of education, therefore also bears the ideological features of those who 
have established it [i.e., human opinions]. In Litt's view, it is therefore to be welcomed 
that for these reasons 
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The educational science has held back from intervening in the battle of opinions; but 
it is its task to carry to the people the scientifically founded conviction of the diversity 
of "beliefs" in the broadest sense, which is inherent in the nature of man. Whoever 
has once realized that the other opinion does not spring from the unteachability or 
prejudice of his opponent, but from the inner values lying deep within every human 
being, which each one experiences for himself and each one differently, will also 
meet his own opposing view with tolerance and understanding. In the educational 
will, too, there are often factors strongly conditioned by worldview; to point them out 
and to clarify their meaning is a second important task of educational science. But 
what this world view itself should look like (emphasized by "L. u. W."), science cannot 
prescribe. It can well bring clarity into confused connections and thus create the 
conditions for a more mature judgment, but this judgment must be found by each 
individual in free decision of will." The "Deutsche Lehrerzeitung" (to be distinguished 
from the "Deutsche Allgemeine Lehrerzeitung") adds the remark: "We agree with the 
famous researcher that the goal of education can never be determined from the 
science of education, but can only be founded ideologically (by the various human 
opinions?)." We fear that even this added remark is not sufficient to bring clarity to 
the question of the objectively correct worldview. The objectively correct view of the 
world is a peculiar thing. Only one has it, the Creator and Sustainer of the world. And 
in his Word, usually called "Bible" or "Holy Scripture," he has revealed to men so 
much of his "objective" world-view as is comprehensible and necessary to men. This 
is the basis of Luther's well-known advice that no one should send his child to 
schools where God's Word does not rule. What Prof. Litt leaves as a multiple "task" 
of educational science can only be marked with question marks. To what extent is 
the "conviction of the diversity of beliefs inherent in the nature of man" "scientifically 
founded"? "Scientific" seems to be used here in the meaning: it is historically certain 
that people, as they are now once constituted, have very different world views, 
"which everyone experiences for himself and everyone differently". And why should 
it be the task of educational science to "carry these different world views into the 
people in the broadest sense" ? Is it to create the opinion among the people that 
there is no correct world-view at all? And, if it is to be included in the "task" of 
educational science to "clarify the meaning" of the various world views, how can this 
be done without "intervening in the struggle of opinions," which is, after all, what 
educational science is supposed to do? 
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should avoid the worldview on principle? In short, the whole discussion of educational 
science and worldview is fraught with ambiguities and impossibilities. The "science 
of education" in its practical application is likely to become a welcome playground for 
people who could be more useful in other areas of life than in the field of popular 
education. Christian parents who have the right, godly worldview from Scripture will 
seek schools where God's Word rules, even under difficult circumstances. F; 
P. 

Luther's warning against monolingualism. In the writing "Deutsche Messe 
und Ordnung des Gottesdienstes" (German Mass and Order of Worship) of 1526, 
Luther says, among other things: "I do not at all hold with those who give themselves 
so completely to only one language and despise all others. For | would gladly raise 
up such youth and people who could be of use to Christ even in foreign lands and 
speak to the people, lest we be like the Waldensians in Bohemia, who have so caught 
their faith in their own language that they cannot speak intelligibly to anyone unless 
he first learns their language. But the Holy Spirit did not do this at the beginning; he 
did not wait for all the world to come to Jerusalem and learn Hebrew, but gave all 
kinds of tongues for preaching, so that the apostles could speak wherever they went. 
This is an example | would rather follow, and it is also right that the youth should be 
trained in many languages; who knows how God will use them in time to come? For 
this purpose also are the schools instituted." In the preceding, Luther mentions four 
languages in particular: "For in no way do | want to let the Latin language be 
completely omitted from the divine service, for | am all concerned with the youth. And 
if | could, and the Greek and Hebrew languages were as common to us as the Latin, 
and had as much fine music and song as the Latin, one should preach one Sunday 
after another in all four languages, German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew" (X, 228). In 
particular, the Lutheran Church must take care that its faith is not "imprisoned" in one 
language, that is, held in captivity. For it stands, as Missionary Astrup Larsen says, 
"In the present age of uncertainties, the clear voice of the Lutheran Church is 
needed." F. P. 


Literature. 


Luther's Small Catechism - a treasure of our church. Festschrift on the occasion 
of the catechism jubilee year by D. Georg Mezger. Published by the Schriftenverein 
(E. Klarner), Zwickau, Saxony. Price: 30 Cts. To be obtained from Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Unfortunately, the publication of this excellent book by our venerable D. Mezger has 
been delayed; but we hope that there are still a number of brothers who will reach for it, since 
D. Mezger, like few others, is capable of providing a truly valuable source of information. 
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He has taught catechetics for many years and, for professional reasons, has had to deal with 
all the relevant questions. After a few introductory words, he tells how the Small Catechism 
came into being. Then in the second part his subject is, "The Contents of the Small 
Catechism." The third and last part discusses the purpose and meaning of the Small 
Catechism. All the expositions are in the clear, simple style which we esteem in the author, 
and which he has not laid aside in spite of the scholarly world of Germany, with which he 
has now been in communication for a number of years, and which for the most part speaks a 
different language. It would be desirable that our German congregations should send a copy 
of this booklet to every family in their midst. Thus a capital investment would be made which 
would bear the most beautiful fruit. A. 


The first letter to the Thessalonians. Interpreted by D. C. M. Zorn. Published by the 
Schriftenverein (E. Klarner), Zwickau, Saxony. Price: 40 Cts. To be obtained from 


Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.. 


It is with a feeling of melancholy that the reader picks up this book, knowing that the 
author was called away to eternity last year. At the same time, however, he will be seized 
with a feeling of joy at the thought that the blessedly deceased was granted the opportunity 
to complete this popular interpretation of a book of the Holy Scriptures. Clear, gripping, 
edifying, putting his finger on important points, not forgetting the application - that is how 
the author talked in all his Bible explanations, and that is how he talks here, too. To say 
anything more in praise of the writings of D. Zorn seems really superfluous. Instead of going 
on at length about the excellence of this interpretation, I will put a small sample here, namely 
the interpretation of 1 Thess. 5, 12. 13: 

"Now follow different short exhortations. First, such a one as to right conduct against 
the public ministers of the word. True, we Christians ourselves ought to exhort and comfort 
and edify one another, v. 11. True, the church of believers, wherever it is found, is the proper 
and sole possessor and bearer of the spiritual, divine, and heavenly goods, rights, powers, 
offices, etc., which Christ has purchased and which exist in his church, Matt. 16:15-19; 
18:17-20; John 20:22, 23; 3:28, 29 (2 Cor. 11:2; Eph. 5:32; Ps. 68:13); 1 Cor. 3:21-23; Gal. 
4:26; 1 Pet. 2:9. But in order to equip the church of believers, wherever it is found, and to 
provide it with instruments for the work of the ministry and office commanded to it, namely, 
the edification of the body of Christ, the church, God has placed in it, Christ has given to it, 
the Holy Spirit has placed in its midst "shepherds and teachers," who are also called "elders" 
and "bishops," that is, overseers, 1 Cor. 12, 28; Eph. 4, 11; Acts 20, 28. 20, 28. Cf. Apost. 
20, 17 with 28 and Tit. 1, 5 with 7 and Eph. 4, 11 (‘shepherds and teachers') with Apost. 20, 
28 (‘pasture’) and 1 Pet. 5, 1 with 2 and cf. 1 Tim. 3, 2 (‘bishop': 'doctrinal') and Tit. 1, 5.7 
(‘elders' or 'bishops'); cf. with 9. From these comparisons you see that 'pastors and teachers' 
and 'elders' and 'bishops' find different names for one and the same office. But the above- 
mentioned purpose, for which these office-bearers, together with the apostles, New 
Testament prophets, and evangelists, are set and given by the triune God, is clearly expressed 
in Eph. 4:12, and again in 13:14. The very things, then, which the Christian church itself, 
wherever it is found, is charged by God to do, it entrusts, according to God's will, for the 
public administration in its midst, to pastors and teachers, the public ministers of the word, 
so that it may be administered in an honest and orderly, and thus in a profitable and effective 
manner. Such shepherds and teachers already existed in the recently founded church in 
Thessalonica, at least according to the instructions of the apostle (Apost. 14, 23; Tit. 1, 5). 
We also have such in our churches. And the apostle asks us (chap. 4, 1), that we should 
acknowledge these, who work among us and lead us, supervise us "in the Lord", in all the 
things that are in the area of the word of God and the faith in the Lord Jesus - their office 
does not go further than that (1 Petr. 5, 3) - and who admonish us, teach us and show us the 
right direction, and that we should acknowledge them and give them much encouragement. 
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love them for their work. We should also be at peace with them. For it must happen that they 
have to punish us with our old Adam (2 Tim. 4:2); then we are not to allow our old Adam to 
tempt us to quarrel with our shepherds and teachers, and to get into wickedness and strife 
with them, but we are to let them tell us in peace. It is to be observed here, that according to 
another reading, this last is, 'Be at peace among yourselves,’ among yourselves, 2 Cor. 13:11; 
Mark 9:50; Rom. 12:18. According to this, it would be a separate exhortation." A. 


The medicine chest. A brief word on the catechism anniversary. By M. Willkomm. 
Published by the Schriftenverein (E. Klarner), Zwickau, Saxony. Price: 6 Cts. To be 
obtained from the Concordia Publishing house, St. Louis, Mo. 

One of his thoughts was to discuss the truths to be discussed at the Catechism Jubilee 
on the basis of a parable and thus to make them fresh and gripping for the listener. "Do you 
know the small, inconspicuous cupboard on the wall of the room," the dear author begins, 
"which is seldom looked at in the course of the day, but which is immediately looked for and 
heeded by all when some accident has occurred in the house or a child begins to run a fever? 
It contains the fever thermometer and little bottles with pellets or tinctures in them, and tins 
of ointments and cotton wool and gauze bandages for the first bandage and adhesive plasters 
and all sorts of other household remedies that have proved their worth since grandmother's 
time when help was needed quickly. Happy is the house in which such a medicine chest is to 
be found, and which is kept in good order by a careful housewife!" The thought is so 
beautifully carried out, and the writing is so popular and appealing, that even this contribution 
to the right celebration of the Catechism Jubilee should find enthusiastic exception.A. 


Is the Bible Reliable? Vital Questions Answered by Scientists, Christian 
Believers, and the Bible. By Bjug A. Harstad, Parkland, Wash. 

The honored old author, a Lutheran of real bread and butter, who does all honor to his 
teacher D. Walther, wants to strengthen the Christians in this book in the right position to the 
book of books. Thus he first explains that science, biology, physics, etc., cannot overthrow 
the faith in the divinity of the Bible. Then he explains what the Bible itself says about its 
origin. Here he lays special stress on the fact that, according to the self-testimony of Scripture, 
verbal inspiration is to be assumed. In the third part he turns to difficulties which, according 
to popular attacks on Scripture, are thought to be found in it and which are supposed to argue 
against the divinity of Scripture. The fourth part deals with so-called sacred books of Oriental 
religions, namely, the Talmud, the Vedas, the Buddhist doctrines and scriptures, the books 
of Confucius, the Zendavesta, or the religious books of the ancient Persians, and the Koran. 
Then follow some smaller sections - appendices one could call them - that teach about 
chronology of scripture and the like. Finally, the photographs of most of the members of the 
ministry of the Norwegian Synod, which is in agreement with us, are reproduced. Even if we 
do not everywhere share the author's exegesis, we can only rejoice in this powerful testimony 
to the verbal inspiration and wish the book wide distribution. 


Light- Love- Life. A walk through the church year by church councilor Prof. Dr. theol. 
et phil. Robert Zilchert. First issue: Advent, Christmas, Epiphany. Published by Karl 
Ziegenhirt, Leipzig. Price: M 2. 

The author is certainly right when he points out in the preface that "the poorly attended 
church services, which are complained about from time to time in the country, are not only 
the result of indifference on the part of the church". The greatest pity, however, is that the 
old truth is not told at all, or is only falsified; liberalism is more to blame for the empty 
churches than is usually supposed. But besides this it is also true that the old truth is often 
preached, though pure, yet without force, without fire, and 
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people therefore stay away from the church. Dr. Zilchert would like to help that the old gospel 
is proclaimed in a way that grips the present generation and keeps them at the word of God. 
Whether the work here presented in its first issue will contribute much to this, however, 
seems doubtful to me. One thing I admit at once: the author has gathered together a 
tremendous amount of material of interest to an archaeologist, historian, philologist, and 
theologian. Horace, Pindar, Suetonius, Livius, and many, many others, are quoted to interpret 
and throw light on this or that point in the sacred history here referred to, or in the pericopes 
of the early Church; Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, are explained according to their origin, 
and what witty men have said about them is submitted in their own words. To the educated 
this booklet is thoroughly attractive. But may this material be brought into the pulpit? Dr. 
Zilchert would say, "It is not meant so; the pastor must, of course, be careful in his selection, 
and use only what is wholesome and valuable to his congregation." But the above description 
already shows that the booklet must be used with caution, not to mention the fact that little is 
said about the doctrine, and in the quotations many things are said that are wrong, without 
the necessary criticism. A. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 

From the Synod. The following historical survey of our youth education, which 
we give here somewhat abbreviated, is found in the "Southern Nebraska District 
Messenger:" "Whereas twenty years ago our children attended colleges and other 
institutions of higher learning only as an exception, it has now become almost the 
rule. After the children have completed the eighth grade in the parochial school, they 
attend college. Admittedly, the children still remain in the parental home during those 
years. They go to church, to Holy Communion, to Bible class [or Christian teaching], 
belong to the youth club and the singing choir. They still remain under the sound of 
the Word of God. But do we parents and pastors not notice with sadness that the 
idea of evolution is already being drummed into our children in high school? But 
God's Word proves to be powerful, and after a few years our children have forgotten 
the idea of evolution along with many other things they learned in college, and then 
they believe again that God created the world as it is written in the Bible. But what 
about when our children have graduated from college? Then some still want to study 
further, and so they then come to the university. Our church members have 
prospered to the extent that they can afford to send some of their children to 
university. Thousands of young people from our communities now annually attend 
the colleges and universities of our country. Here in our state of Nebraska alone, 150 
young people from our communities attend the University of Lincoln. Truly, that is 
quite a number! If the small town colleges have already begun to undermine the faith 
of our children, it is even more so at the university. Here the children sit at the feet 
of such teachers who have earned doctorates in their subjects. Here are the worldly 
wise and the worldly wise, but also the unbelievers. Yes, here are doubts, us 
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and modernism at home. Here our children are not only told: "No educated man in 
our time still believes in the account of creation as it is found in the Bible; only people 
of a low level of education believe that; today noble people believe in evolutionism" 
(such expressions are still mild), but they are told: "The belief that the Bible is the 
Word of God is sheer nonsense. It is nothing but a collection of human writings. It 
contains some truth, but also much myth and superstition. That Christ, the Son of 
God, was born of the Virgin Mary, a true man, that he willingly went to his death for 
our sins and was raised on the third day for our righteousness, may have been 
believed by simple-minded people centuries ago, but in the modern twentieth century 
educated people no longer believe it. Such a God is far too cruel for modern man. 
You want to be educated people! Then you can't accept at face value everything the 
pastors preach to you.' What | am saying here is truly not an exaggeration. This is 
the spirit that prevails where our children have to study for four years and even longer 
if they want to become doctors, advocates, teachers, mechanics, electricians, and 
so on. At the same time these children no longer live in the parental home, but among 
wild strangers, even unbelievers. Is it any wonder that people complain that our 
children, after attending such a school, no longer want to go to church and Holy 
Communion and are lost for the Kingdom of God? - What shall we parents say to 
this? Can we look at this calmly without doing anything for our children? After all, are 
they not our children? Are they not as dear to us at the age of eighteen to twenty as 
they are at the age of eight to ten? Does not the truth of that proverb suggest itself 
to us here: Little children, little troubles; big children, big troubles? Do we as a church 
care if the devil wins our children, whom we have brought up with much toil and care, 
now in droves for the kingdom of unbelief and worldly wisdom? To remedy this harm, 
our church has now for some years established the office of a university pastor. We 
pastors are now to deal with the special difficulties which confront the children of our 
churches, and, especially in these perilous times, to bring the Word of God to them, 
that they may be preserved for the kingdom of our Saviour. Yes, therein lies the 
essence of our work, to preserve for the kingdom of heaven the delicious youth of 
our church by private conversations, Bible classes, and exhortations to attend church 
services and partake of Holy Communion." - We also share here the following 
announcement from Valparaiso University, "The fall semester at Valparaiso 
University will open Thursday, September 19. The University comprises a College 
of Liberal Arts (accredited by the North Central Association), a College of 
Pharmacy (accredited by the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy), and 
a School for Law (accredited by the American Bar Association). The College of 
Liberal Arts maintains fourteen departments, with offerings as follows: Biology, 
Botany, Zoology, Business Management, Chemistry, Education, Psychology, 
Engineering (Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical), Industrial Arts, English Language 
and Literature, Fine Arts (Art and Music), Foreign Languages 
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and Literatures, Geology, Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, 
Mathematics, Physics, Religion, Philosophy, and Social Sciences (History, 
Economics, Political Science, Sociology)." Those desiring more detailed 
communications should contact The Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Ind. 
F.P. 
ll. Abroad. 


Mission festival in Berlin. On the grounds of our Theological College, our 
congregations from Berlin and the surrounding area celebrated this year's joint 
mission festival on the 8th Sunday after Trinity, July 21. Already in the morning 
services in the Dreieinigkeitskirche in Steglitz, in Potsdam and in the hall of the 
college the celebration was commemorated. In the afternoon at 4 o'clock members 
from all congregations and a large number of guests met in the park of our institution. 
Praeses Petersen from Potsdam showed on the basis of Apost. 4:12, that there is 
no other salvation from the great misery into which the whole world has fallen 
through sin than faith in the name of the one Saviour, and that only from this faith 
comes the right burning missionary love. The undersigned based his address on the 
words of 1 Thess. 1:8 and explained what our Free Church is doing to bring the 
gospel of great assurance, which is given to it by grace, to our people and to preserve 
it for our children and descendants through the gathering and cultivation of right 
Christian congregations, through the training of righteous ministers of the Word in 
our school for prophets and through the mission of our Scripture Society, and how it 
also participates in the mission to the Gentiles of the right Lutheran Church through 
prayer and gifts. It was a special joy for all of us, and especially for the old members 
of the Berlin congregation, that the former pastor of this congregation, Mr. H. G. 
Amling, was able to attend the celebration with his wife. In a heartfelt and heartfelt 
address, he expressed his thanks to God and his joy that even here in Berlin, where 
he had worked for twenty years amidst many disappointments, his work had not 
been in vain in the Lord, but had brought forth abundant fruit. He exhorted especially 
the growing youth to continue in what they had learned, and testified that even now, 
when he was in a so-called worldly profession, the firm prophetic word was the only 
foundation of his faith, and Christ's blood and righteousness his only comfort for life 
and death. A closing word by the present pastor of the Berlin South Parish, Dr. 
Kochs, concluded the beautiful celebration. The festive collection resulted in 217 
Marks, after 59 Marks had already been collected in the church in Steglitz in the 
morning. M. Willkomm. 

Mission Festival in London. That there is also a small Evangelical Lutheran 
congregation in London, the largest city in the world, which is united with us in the 
same faith and confession, is known to our readers from the short notes about it in 
the "Hausfreund". The congregation has already existed for over thirty years and 
was able to develop favorably, especially before the great war, so that for a time two 
pastors and two teachers were active in the congregation. But then the war came 
and abruptly interrupted this development. Nevertheless, the few who remained 
joined together all the more firmly and still maintain their 
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The parish has its own parish office, which is currently administered by Father 
Battenberg. | had the hearty pleasure to get to know the parish this year by inviting 
me and my wife to their mission feast on June 23. This took place in two parts, 
afternoon and evening, in one of the two chapels which the congregation owns, in 
Kentish Town. In the first part was an English service, which was taken by Father 
Battenberg himself. He preached on Isa. 52:3, "Ye are sold for nought; ye shall be 
redeemed even without money." He described how the whole world had voluntarily 
placed itself under sin and sold itself since Adam's fall, how even the most excellent 
and best of this world were not excluded from it, but how then salvation appeared in 
Christ and all the world became free from sin "without money", by grace, for Christ's 
sake, and how now both, the misery of the sold world and the love of the Redeemer 
experienced by ourselves, must move us to proclaim salvation in the mission. 
Afterwards there was a tea break in the parish garden, where there was an 
opportunity to get to know each other and to have fraternal discussions. The German 
service then began at o'clock, in which | pointed out the special position and task of 
Christians as salt of the earth and light of the world, according to Matth. 5, 13-16. 
The responsibility that Christians take upon themselves with their actions for the 
salvation of their surroundings was emphasized with particular emphasis, and the 
call was made to all to make the words of our text the basis of their actions and 
activities: "Let your light shine before men, that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father in heaven! That the congregation has a heart for the work of God's 
kingdom was proved by the collection, which yielded the beautiful sum of over 600 
marks. May God continue to preserve His pure gospel for the brothers and sisters in 
London, and give them joy to hold to it all the more firmly in their lonely position; for 
thus saith the Lord, "Where thou cleavest unto me, | will cleave unto thee, and thou 
shalt be my preacher: and where thou teachest the upright, but from evil men, thou 
shalt be my teacher: and before thou shalt fall unto them, they must rather fall unto 
thee," Jer. 15:19. 

Hans Kirsten, Hanover. 


Notes on contemporary history and answers to questions of general 
interest. 


The further development of Lutheran doctrine, this monstrosity brought into the 
world by modern Lutheran theology, was also advocated at the Second Lutheran 
World Convention in Copenhagen. D. Ihmels admitted in a lecture that the old dogma 
could also serve the knowledge of the gospel in our time, but added restrictively: 
"Again, not as if we believed that the development of the dogma had been completed 
at any point. Rather, we trust that God's Spirit continues to guide into all truth today." 
However, the Holy Spirit does. This is the Holy Spirit's activity in the Church until the 
Last Day. But the Holy Spirit does not exercise this activity in such a way as to guide 
to the continuation of the doctrine of Christ, but- 
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but only in the way that he reminds you of what Christ taught. As Joh. 14, 26 says: 
"The Comforter, the Holy Spirit, whom my Father will send in my name, he will teach 
you all things, and bring to your remembrance all that | have said to you. Likewise, 
and more fully, John 16:13, 14: "But when he, the Spirit of truth, shall come, he shall 
guide you into all truth. For he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall 
hear, that shall he speak; and whatsoever is to come, that shall he declare unto you. 
The same shall transfigure me: for of mine own shall he take, and declare it unto 
you." The whole teaching activity of the Holy Spirit is directed against further training 
to abiding in the teaching of Christ, so that what Christ says Jn. 8:31, 32 is fulfilled: 
"If ye abide in my sayings, then are ye my true disciples, and shall know the truth." 
The objection of modern theologians, that Christ left nothing written, is rendered void 
by the fact that Christ points all the world to the word of His apostles as the means 
by which men will come to believe in Him until the last day (Joh. 17, 20). Hence the 
warning of the apostle Paul: "If any man teach otherwise, and abide not in the saving 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, he is darkened, and knoweth nothing" (1 Tim. 6, 3. 
4). Whoever has put the further education of Christian doctrine on his program is 
doing a business forbidden by God. 


Historia concordatorum historia dolorum. In the Berlin "Reichsboten" of June 
7 of this year someone wrote: "The basic evil of all concordats is that they are, in 
form, treaties of two equals who in reality are not convinced of their equality, who in 
their innermost being are so completely alien to each other, and who want to pursue 
completely opposite interests with the same means. Pius XI once made his own a 
word of Cardinal Rauscher, who took part in the Austrian Concordat of 1855: ‘historia 
concordatorum historia dolorum.' The Wartburg recently asked the cheeky question, 
at the mention of this word, whether historia dolorum should be translated history of 
pain (from dolor) or history of intrigue (from dolus). It seems to us that, translated 
from the reality of things, both translations have their right." This is true, and applies 
also to the Concordat between Rome and the State of Prussia. Rome, by the 
conclusion of the Concordat, pretends to give way (dolus) somewhat from her claim 
to be the state religion and to be entitled to exist alone, or rather to be allowed to 
command also in temporalibus. At the same time, Rome feels it painful that it cannot 
at present fully assert its claim to be the supreme ruler in the state as well (dolor). 
The representatives of the Prussian government expressly declare that they are 
making concessions to Rome for "political" reasons (dolus); but they are in pain 
(dolor). Strongly marked was and is also the double meaning of the genitive dolorum 
in the Concordat between Mussolini and the Roman Church. Despite the Concordat, 
they made rudeness to each other, even during the Concordat negotiations. Also in 
the Berlin "Reichsbote," a writer recalls Bismarck's judgment on concordats: "Since 
in the last election campaign almost every party had the person of Prince Otto von 
Bis-. 
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marck had claimed for himself, it is not uninteresting to read how the former 
Chancellor of the Reich judged the concordat question in his "Thoughts and 
Memories". He says: "An eternal peace with the Roman Curia lies, according to the 
given conditions of life, just as much outside the realm of possibility as such a peace 
between France and her neighbours. If human life consists at all of a series of 
struggles, this is especially true in the case of the mutual relations of independent 
political powers, for the settlement of which there is no court appointed and capable 
of execution. The Roman Curia, however, is an independent political power, to 
whose unalterable characteristics belongs the same impulse to reach out which is 
inherent in our French neighbour: for Protestantism there remains to it the aggressive 
aspiration of proselytism and imperiousness, which cannot be pacified by any 
concordat; it tolerates no gods beside it.' In these words the Chancellor of the Old 
Empire has drawn Rome with well-known cutting sharpness. The Concordat is an 
instrument of the Roman struggle." 


In Copenhagen, the idea of founding an international Lutheran faculty was 
suggested by one side. A splendid thought! A truly Lutheran faculty that adheres to 
the Holy Scriptures as God's own Word and to the Christian doctrine of grace could 
serve as a model, help the existing Lutheran faculties that have run off the rails, and 
thus do great service to the true unity of the Lutheran Church. But it would be 
advisable to wait a little longer before establishing the international faculty, until, by 
God's grace, unity in Christian doctrine has been established through seriously 
conducted doctrinal discussions. Otherwise, the danger might not be entirely 
excluded that the Archbishop of Sweden or another whose theological standpoint is 
by no means Lutheran would be installed as president of the international Lutheran 
faculty. 


Missionary Benson and the critic of Klotsche's Symbolics in the Lutheran Church 
Review both feel that the Lutheran Church can and does 
should also learn from the sectarian churches. Benson says, as reported elsewhere 
in this issue, "There are lessons which we Lutherans need to learn from others." 
The critic of "Klatsches Kz/nrbokro" exhorts the Lutheran Church "to recognize 
the contribution that each may make to the understanding of the Bible," These are 
general, ambiguous phrases. However, the Lutheran Church can learn from the 
sects in several ways. For example: the Catholic Captain Kéhl, made famous by his 
participation in the transatlantic flight Hlinefeld-Fitzmaurice-K6hl, reportedly put his 
flying skills at the service of the Roman mission in Africa. Here the Lutheran Church 
can learn a lesson, namely that airplanes can also be used in the service of the 
Lutheran mission. The Lutherans can also learn something from the Roman and 
other sects in regard to zeal in missionary work, as Christ recommends the prudence 
of the unjust steward for imitation. If, however, the opinion is - and it seems to be - 
that the Lutheran Church needs to learn from the sects in regard to the correct 
conception of Christian doctrine, this opinion can only be excused by the fact that 
the, 
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They are not familiar with the Lutheran doctrine or with the doctrine of the sects. 
They would certainly be embarrassed if they had to name the doctrine or doctrines 
that have been presented more correctly by the sects than by the Lutheran Church. 


Lamentations at the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem under police protection. The 
Jewish Telegraph Agency reports from Jerusalem on August 17: "Strong British 
police detachments stood guard in Jerusalem at the 'Wall of Lamentation’ while the 
Jews of Palestine made their annual pilgrimage to the remains of the former Temple. 
over ten thousand Jews sang Jeremiah's Lamentations over the fall of Jerusalem 
and the destruction of the Temple. Prayers were said at the wall all night. This time 
the ceremony passed without incident. The special police precautions were due to 
disputes that Jews and Mohammedans had recently had. The dispute was over who 
had the right of entry into the holy places." Lamentable Jews, at least a portion of 
whom are praying in earnest at the Wailing Wall for the coming of the Messiah to 
establish a Jewish kingdom on Mount Zion! The Messiah has come and, through the 
preaching of the Gospel, has established His Kingdom throughout the world. 
Members of this kingdom the Jews also become, not by a journey to Jerusalem, but 
by faith in the gospel which they hear in the "dispersion." This is the divine purpose 
of their dispersion among the Gentiles, Rom. 11, 11. 14. 23. 31. That the Jews, 
wherever they live in the world, come to Mount Zion without a change of place 
through faith in the Messiah who has come, is expressly taught by the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which testifies to the Jews who have believed: "Ye are come unto mount 
Zion," Heb. 12:22. 


A strange phenomenon is reported in the News Bulletin of the National 
Lutheran Council, "The Lutheran Church in Austria has lost ten percent of its pastors 
because small congregations have been unable to provide a living for the pastors 
who serve them. Nevertheless, the church has grown in membership. It has 
increased by 1,862 members in the past year, and the congregations have further 
expanded the area of their effectiveness. In Styria, 21 congregations provide 
religious education for 170 places. We remember that some years ago similar things 
were reported from mission areas in Africa. Because of the war, missionaries were 
forced to leave their stations. When they were allowed to return, they were surprised 
by the fact that the congregations had increased proportionately more during their 
absence than during their presence. This may be explained by the fact that the native 
Christians and auxiliaries were prompted to recall their Christian duty as witnesses. 


The Associated Press of Rome reports how the Pope knows how to help 
himself: "The princely couple Paterno, who are very well known in Italy and are 
among the richest landowners in Sicily, have renounced the world together. Prince 
Paterno, who was recently ordained a priest, has conferred the Carmelite veil on his 
wife with his own hand. The Church has not dissolved the marriage between them, 
but has only granted separation for life. " F. P. 


Doctrine and Defense. 
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Three characteristics of right theology. 
(Speech at the opening of the academic year 1929-30 by F. Pieper). 


Students of Concordia! 

They want to study theology at our St. Louis Concordia, and they want to study 
right theology. What right theology is, the Holy Scripture sets out under several 
aspects. At the beginning of a new academic year, | point out three main points. First, 
right theology teaches only God's Word. Second: Right theology teaches that we 
humans obtain forgiveness of sins by grace, for Christ's sake, without works of the law, 
through faith alone. Third, right theology makes men sure of the grace of God. 

1. 

Yes, right theology teaches only God's Word. That is its first characteristic. The 
word of man and the wisdom of man are entirely excluded from theology. In order to 
rightly recognize and hold this truth, we distinguish between Christ's kingdom and the 
kingdoms of this world. 

Christ's kingdom is quite distinct from the kingdoms of this world, as Christ 
Pilato testifies: "My kingdom is not of this world." This is also true with respect to the 
source of knowledge, the principium cognoscendi, from which is drawn in both 
kingdoms. In the kingdoms of this world man's word and man's wisdom have a territory 
in which they can and ought to operate. The reason for this is that, according to God's 
order, the kingdoms of this world have to do only with those things that serve human 
life in this world. After the Fall, men have it in them that, instead of loving one another, 
they desire one another's goods, honor, bodies, and lives. This is what Scripture 
teaches, and this is what the history of the world testifies. It will remain so until the Last 
Day. In order to make it possible for people to live together outwardly in this situation 
and also to gain an outward home for His church, God left people some understanding 
even after the Fall, namely, so much that, if they had lost their understanding or their 
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We call these things in one word "civil justice", justitia civilis. We call these things in 
one word "civil justice", justitia civilis. We Christians, therefore, give thanks to God 
for good, reasonable temporal authorities, and also make intercession for kings and 
every other authority, that we may live a quiet and tranquil life under their 
government. In short, in the kingdoms of this world, human wisdom and human word 
have a legitimate sphere of activity according to God's will. 

It is quite different in Christ's kingdom, in the Christian church. In this realm, 
as | said, human thoughts and human words are completely excluded as a source of 
knowledge. There is a good reason for this. The reason is that the Christian church 
is not confined to what is nowadays called the social gospel, but has to do with the 
life of men after this life on earth, with the things that save us sinful men from the 
guilt of sin, death, and eternal damnation, and lead us after this life on earth into an 
eternal, blessed life. For these things, which the Scriptures sum up under the gospel 
of Christ crucified, even the rulers of this world, the Apyovtec tov aidvog¢ tobtov, have 
only ignorance at their disposal, as St. Paul 1 Cor. 2 so plainly testifies. Christ's 
kingdom, so far as doctrine and regiment are concerned, is an absolute monarchy; 
that is, a kingdom in which Christ, by means of his word, is the sole teacher and 
regent, as he himself says, "One is your Master, Christ." 

Students of Concordia! You want to serve Christ, your Saviour, in the public 
preaching ministry he has ordered. There you must now learn and never forget what 
is house-order in Christ's kingdom. The house-order is Ei tic Aadei, > Aoyia {Dov, “If 
any man speak, that he speak it as the word of God." This was house-rule in the 
Church of the Old Testament, as we read in Jeremiah the prophet, "Behold, | will 
unto the prophets, saith the LORD, that lead and speak their own word: He hath 
spoken it." This is house-rule in the New Testament church also. Christ lays down 
the general rule for His kingdom, "If ye abide in My sayings, ye are My right disciples, 
and shall know the truth." And St. Paul, Christ's Apostle, inculcates, "If any man teach 
otherwise, etepodidaoxadei, and abide not in the wholesome words of our Lord JEsu 
Christ, and in the doctrine of godliness, he is darkened, and knoweth nothing." In 
order to properly inculcate the house-order in Christ's kingdom, the é7 ti¢ Aatet’, > 
Aoyia & eov, to all preachers, Luther reminds them that a preacher, when he comes 
from the pulpit, should not need to call upon God for forgiveness of sins for his 
sermon, but should rather be able to boast that he had been an apostle of JEsu 
Christ in his preaching. 
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Now, if from the beginning and in the continuation of your studies you have 
directed your attention to this oddev atep ypagnec 
then you will study the right theology right here. It goes without saying that a study 
of this kind will fill you with holy seriousness and great diligence. 

Il. 

Right theology teaches that man obtains forgiveness of sins, or, which is the 
same thing, justification before God by grace, for Christ's sake, without works of the 
law, through faith alone. This is the differentia specifica by which right theology differs 
from all false theologies. There is no shortage of theologies and religions among 
men. The Apostle Paul gives the Athenians the testimony that they were not only 
religious, but super-religious, Kata zdévra wc de1oida1poveotépovs vudc Dewpo. ') 
There is a reason for this overproduction of religions. The reason is, that all men, 
even the heathen, have an evil conscience before God, thinking that as they have 
angered God by their sins, so they could and ought to propitiate God-or what they 
think to be God-by their own works, services, and sacrifices. Haec opinio legis, says 
our Lutheran confession, haeret naturaliter in animis hominum neque excuti potest, 
nisi quum divinitus docemur. *) In short, works doctrine, whole or partial self- 
salvation, whole or partial self-reconciliation, this is the one sense and content of all 
heathen theology. And this is also the meaning and content of all pseudo-Christian 
theology, as it confronts us not only in the papacy and among the sects, but also 
among the Lutherans who have deviated from the right path and who base the 
attainment of God's grace and salvation on the good conduct of man. 

But this is all false theology, the harmful delusion in which the whole world is 
drowned, as Luther often reminds us. For God's judgment is that no flesh is justified 
before God by the works of the law, and that all who use the works of the law to 
obtain the grace of God and salvation are under the curse. And the reason of this? 
It is, as there is but one God, so there is but one Mediator between God and men, 
namely, the man Christ JEsus, who gave himself for all to be redeemed (avtidvtpov), 
that such things might be preached and believed in his time. Next to the atoning work 
of the incarnate Son of God, there is not the least room for works of men as means 
of atonement. This is the unanimous teaching of all the prophets of the Old 
Testament, as Peter testifies in the house of Cornelius: "Of this JEsu all the prophets 
testify, that through his name all who believe in him should receive forgiveness of 
sins." This is the unanimous teaching of Christ and His apostles in the New 
Testament. How St. Paul teaches this doctrine 


1) Apost. 17, 22. 2) Apol. 134, 145. 
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"Therefore we hold that a man is justified without works of the law, but by faith alone," 
and add warningly: "Ye have lost Christ, who would be justified by the law, and are 
fallen from grace." This, and no other, is also the unanimous doctrine taught in our 
St. Louis Concordia. 

Students of Concordia! You want to serve Christ, your Saviour, in the public 
preaching ministry which he has ordained. To this service belongs that neither in 
private pastoral care nor in public preaching you mix human works and ‘worthiness 
into the article of justification. Otherwise you cannot say, | am an apostle of JEsu 
Christ in my teaching and preaching. To be sure, in Christ's service you are also to 
teach good works diligently and continually, but not as a whole or partial ransom to 
purchase the forgiveness of sins, but only as a thank-offering for the fact that 
Christians have forgiveness of sins and an eternal home in heaven by grace, for 
Christ's sake, without works of their own, through faith. 

If you thus from the beginning and in the continuation of your studies direct 
your attention to the AoyiGoue-& a ovv aiote: dikaiovo%ai avopwnov yopic épywv 
vouov, then here you are studying right theology rightly. It goes without saying that 
your study of this kind will fill you with holy earnestness and great diligence. 

Il. 

The third characteristic of right theology is that it makes people certain of God's 
grace. We distinguish between certainty of grace and "religious mood". Religious 
sentiment is also found in the pagan and pseudo-Christian religions. Religious 
sentiment already confronted them in the prayers and sacrifices about which you 
read, for instance, in Homer. Strong religious sentiment also confronts you in the 
realm of the Pope, especially in the Eucharistic parades, as in Chicago a few years 
ago. There is also a religious atmosphere in the religion of the Lodges, when it is 
praised as a religious ideal that Christians kneel around an altar with Mohammedans, 
Jews, Buddhists and others. Religious sentiment was and is taken for true religion 
and theology. 

Right theology is different. It is not concerned with a general religious 
sentiment, but with making us sinful men, who are under the condemnation of the 
divine law and feel the condemnation in our conscience, certain of God's grace. This 
assurance is, after all, the purpose of the wonderful event, that God allowed his Son 
to become man, cast upon him the guilt of all men's sins, and allowed himself to be 
paid by him, and therefore preach a way of salvation. 
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Lets, which reads sola gratia propter Christum, ywpic épywv vouon, ex atotewc. AS St. 
Paul teaches Rom. 4: 41a tobto ex miatews, iva Kata yapiy, Eig t0 eivaa feBaiav tyv 
emayyediav navi to onéppati, without any national or other distinction; for Christ is the 
end of the law; he that believeth on him is justified. In short, to make certain of the 
grace of God is a characteristic of right theology. To leave in doubt the grace of God 
is a characteristic of false theology. This is why Luther speaks of a monstrum 
incertitudinis in the papists, because they teach to doubt God's grace in 
consequence of their works doctrine. On the other hand, he says of those who are 
saved by God's grace from the pope's kingdom: "On our side is assurance and joy 
in the Holy Spirit . . . . For God says, Behold, | give my Son unto death, that he by 
his blood might redeem thee from sin and death. ' | cannot doubt that." 3) 

Students of Concordia! You want to serve Christ, your Saviour, in the public 
preaching ministry which He has ordained. To this service belongs that you preach 
God's law unadulterated in its demanding and condemning content. Scripture 
teaches - and there is nothing to be done about it - that everyone is cursed who does 
not abide in all that is written in the book of the law, that he may do it. But then it 
belongs to your ministry that you proclaim God's gospel unadulterated, namely, that 
God does not want to condemn any sinner, but wants to have all in heaven, and that, 
sin and grace held against each other, God's grace in Christ is greater than all sin. If 
you keep this in mind from the beginning and in the continuation of your studies, then 
you will study right theology here, and holy earnestness and great diligence cannot 
fail. 

May God grant grace for the new academic year 1929-30 that we as teachers 
may teach and you as students may study in such a way that you may be well 
instructed and trained in the spiritual art of making hearts broken by God's law sure 
of God's grace through the gospel. This give God by grace for Christ's sake through 
the working of the Holy Spirit! Amen. 


The temporary double high priesthood in Israel. 


Among the strange historical phenomena of the Old Testament, which 
sometimes present certain difficulties, not the least is that of the temporary double 
high priesthood in Israel. This already strikes the average Bible reader, how much 
more the Scripture scholar and theologian! How did this peculiar introduction come 
about? 


3) St. L. IX, 508. 
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What is the reason for the establishment of a twofold office, when in view of its main 
functions and its very purpose the service of only one man seems to be called for? 
Does this institution in any way detract from the typology of the Old Testament, which 
is of such great importance to New Testament believers? 

One thing is clear according to the Scriptures, namely that the plan of God in 
the Old Testament cultus had only provided for one high priest. The threefold dignity 
which, according to Ex. 19:5, 6, belongs to the whole people, namely, the priestly or 
covenant-legal, the prophetic, and the royal, was to be concentrated in him, as the 
representative of the people. He, as the bearer of the highest sacred office, was to 
be the mediator, not between individuals and God, but between the whole people 
and the covenant God, and the performances of his office, which had almost 
constantly to do with the idea of reconciliation, culminated in the annual sacrifice of 
atonement for the whole people. 

Aaron was ordained and appointed to this office by Moses as the first holder. 
The command of God to Moses is clear: "And thou shalt take Aaron thy brother and 
his sons unto thee out of the children of Israel, that he may be my priest," Ex. 28, 1. 
There is an explicit and constant distinction made between the office of Aaron, as 
the high priest, and that of his sons, as the ordinary priests, not only in the ordinances 
that concerned the individual functions of the office itself, but also in the description 
of the garments of office, their purpose and meaning, Cf. Ex. 28, 2. 4 ff. 29. 35. 38. 
The ordination of Aaron to the priesthood is then enacted in detail in Ex. 29, 
especially vv. 5-7, so that here also the distinction between the chief office and the 
auxiliary offices stands out clearly. The very next chapter then briefly describes 
Aaron's chief duty: "And Aaron shall make an atonement upon his [the golden altar 
of incense's] horns once a year with the blood of the sin offering to make atonement. 
Such an atonement shall be made once a year among your seed: for this is the most 
holy thing unto the LORD," Ex. 30:10. In harmony with these ordinances, which the 
Lord again briefly repeated, Lev. 8:1-3, Moses performed the consecration of Aaron 
as high priest of all the people, v. 4 ff. and again an explicit distinction is made 
between his office and the office of the ordinary priests. 

That Aaron was the only holder of the high priestly office is also immediately 
evident from Lev. 9, where his first sacrifice is described; for there it is expressly 
stated that he brought the sin offering, and afterward the burnt offering, and that his 
sons served merely as his assistants. We find a further confirmation of this truth in 
the story of the rebellion of Korah told in Num. 16; for the whole connection shows 
that the rebels also claimed for themselves the very rights of the priesthood. And at 
last we find that God definitely recognized the high priesthood of Aaron, and against 
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He protected Aaron from all attacks by making his staff green and flourish, Num. 17. 
All passages that deal with the special duties of the high priest, such as Lev. 16 
about the great day of atonement, also belong here. 

Aaron had four sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar and Jthamar, Num. 3,2. Of these 
Nadab and Abihu died because they sacrificed fire on their own before the LORD in 
the wilderness of Sinai, Lev. 10, 1. 2; Num. 3, 4. When Aaron died on the mountain 
Hor, Moses, by God's command, took his third son, Eleazar, and made him Aaron's 
successor, Num. 20, 23-28. Nothing is said of the other son, Jthamar, in this 
connection, but Eleazar alone received his father's garments. And the successor of 
Eleazar was his son Phinehas, who had before distinguished himself by his zeal for 
the covenant-god, Num. 25, 10 ff; Jos. 22, 13. 30-32. For of this it is said in the book 
of Judges, in the history of the iniquity of the Gibeats, that he stood before God at 
the same time, and that the children of Israel inquired of the Lord by him, chap. 20, 
27. 28. And that the family of Eleazar was to hold the high priesthood according to 
God's will, is also evident from the genealogical register of Aaron, which is continued 
through Eleazar and Phinehas through the following centuries, with the names 
Ahitob, Azariah, and Zadok, down to Jozadak, who was carried away with them 
when the Lord caused Judah and Jerusalem to be carried away captive by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 1 Chron. 7 (6), 4-15; cf. v. 50-53. The names of the high priests 
of Eleazar's line, which are listed, are as follows: Phinehas, Abishua, Buki, Uzzi, 
Seraiah, Meraioth, Amariah, Ahitob, Zadok, Ahimaaz, Azariah, Johanan, Azariah (2 
Chron. 26, 17), Amariah, Ahitob, Zadok, Shallum, Hilkiah, Azariah, Seraiah, 
Jehozadak. 

That the position of Jthamar in the priesthood was not on the same level as 
that of Eleazar also results from two passages in which the work of this youngest 
son of Aaron is described. We read Ex. 38, 21: "Now this is the summa to the 
tabernacle of the testimony, which is told, as Moses said, for the service of the 
Levites under the hand of Ithamar the son of Aaron the priest." And Num. 4:28: "This 
shall be the service of the family of the children of the Gershonites in the tabernacle 
of the congregation; and their guard shall be under the hand of Ithamar, the son of 
Aaron the priest." cf. v. 33; ch. 7, 8. Accordingly, Ithamar had the special office of 
overseeing the tabernacle and its utensils. He held a very responsible position, but 
he did not administer the office of high priest. 

And yet we find that within the next few centuries members of the family of 
Ithamar administer the functions of the high priesthood. Quite abruptly they are 
introduced into sacred history, and it is nowhere indicated what meanwhile the 
members of Eleazar's family did, or whether they did at all during a 
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The priests remained in the service of the tabernacle for a certain period of time 
during the time of the judges. It is simply recorded that Eli was priest at Shiloh, and 
that his two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, were his assistants, 1 Sam. 1:3. 13-17. 25- 
27; 2:12ff.; 3:2ff.; 4:11-18. Whether he was regarded as high priest in the full sense 
of the word is not directly stated, but it seems from the whole context. In any case 
the office remained in this family; for it is expressly said that Ahijah, a nephew of 
Ikabod, the son of Phinehas, was priest of the Lord in Shiloh, and wore the ephod, 
the proper garment of the high priest, 1 Sam. 14, 3. This was in the time of King Saul, 
and it shows that now the third generation since Eli's time administered the office of 
high priest. 

Now, of course, a difficulty immediately arises here; for the next mention of a 
priest is 1 Sam. 21:1-9, where an Ahimelech is mentioned as high priest at Nobe. If 
the supposition is justified that the sanctuary of Israel during these years was on the 
hill which rises between Gibeah, Nobe, and Geba, we must likewise suppose that 
Ahimelech held the high priesthood, as indeed the context strongly indicates. But this 
Ahimelech is called a son of Ahitob in 1 Sam. 22, 20. Therefore he would either have 
to be identified with Ahijah mentioned in Ch. 14, 3, or we would have to assume that 
he was a second son of Ahitub. But herewith it is established in any case that the 
family of Eli came from the line of Jthamar; for the further members of this priestly 
family are mentioned in 1 Chron. 25 (24), 3 ff. to this family. 

The son of Ahimelech (who was killed by Doeg the Edomite, 1 Sam. 22, 18; 
Ps. 52) was Abiathar, who is also Mark. 2, 26 is expressly called high priest, evidently 
because he already performed many duties of the office as his father's assistant, and 
then immediately overcame his office after his father's death. It was this Abiathar who 
stood by David after his father's death, who also brought the high priestly ephod with 
him, by which he could inquire the will of God, 1 Sam. 22, 20-23; 23, 6-12. His son 
again was called Ahimelech, like his grandfather, 2 Sam. 8, 17. 

This now brings us to the time of David, and specifically to the period of his life 
during which he was recognized as king by the entire people. Now, however, the 
members of Eleazar's family are again mentioned by name; for it is already said in 
the first brief summary of his officials: "Zadok the son of Ahitob (cf. 1 Chron. 7 [6], 8), 
and Ahimelech the son of Abiathar, were priests," 2 Sam. 8, 17. Whether this 
Ahimelech bore as a second name that of his father, or whether after some decades 
his son took his place, may be left undecided. In any case we hear that after the 
rebellion of Absalom next to Zadok again an Abiathar acted as priest and that both 
priests were faithful to the king in this difficult situation, 2 Sam. 15, 24-29.35. Also 
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sons of these two priests are named, namely Ahimaaz, Zadok's, and Jonathan, 
Abiathar's son, 2 Sam. 15:36; cf. ch. 17, 15-21. The situation at that time is best 
reflected in the words 1 Chron. 25 (24), 3. 6: "And David arranged them thus, Zadok 
out of the children of Eleazar, and Ahimelech [who was then later succeeded by his 
son Abiathar; cf. also ch. 19 (18), 6] out of the children of Jthamar according to their 
number and office.... before Zadok the priest, and before Ahimelech the son of 
Abiathar, and before the chief fathers among the priests and Levites, namely, one 
father's house for Eleazar, and the other for Jthamar." Cf. v. 31. 

Towards the end of his life David carried out a favorite plan, namely, when he 
caused the ark of God to be carried from Kiriath-jearim first to the house of Obed- 
edom, and thence, after the first calamity, to Jerusalem, 2 Sam. 6; 1 Chron. 14 (13); 
16 (15). There it is expressly said, "And David called Zadok and Abiathar the priests," 
1 Chron. 16 (15), 11 ff. From this time, however, the tabernacle was still on the high 
ground at Gideon, but the ark of the covenant was in a special tent at Jerusalem, 
where from that time also worship was regularly held until the temple was built and 
dedicated under Solomon. David, however, was aware during the whole time that 
the actual sanctuary of Jehovah was the old tabernacle, and therefore he let Zadok 
from the family of Eleazar as priest before the dwelling of the Lord on the height of 
Gibeon, 1 Chron. 17 (16), 39. 

But how was this strange relationship resolved, so that the original order of 
God was restored, and only one high priest officiated? First, we are told that Abiathar, 
who had remained faithful during Absalom's rebellion, joined Adonijah during the last 
years of his life, whose ambition was to take the kingship to himself, 1 Kings 1:7. So 
he became a traitor to David, while Zadok from the family of Eleazar remained loyal 
to the king, 1 Kings 1:8, 26, 38, 44. The punishment of Abiathar for his betrayal did 
not last long, for we read: "And the king said to Abiathar the priest, 'Go to Anathoth 
to your field, for you are dead. But | will not kill thee this day, because thou hast 
borne the ark of the LORD before David my father, and hast suffered where my father 
suffered. So Solomon cast out Abiathar, that he should not be the priest of the LORD, 
that the word of the LORD might be fulfilled, which he spake concerning the house 
of Eli in Shiloh," 1 Kings 2:26, 27. To this belongs the remark, v. 35: "The king put 
Zadok the priest in the place of Abiathar." Whereas, therefore, Abiathar is still 
mentioned as a priest at the beginning of Solomon's reign, namely, in the list of his 
first officials, 1 Kings 4:4, 1 Chron. 30 (29), 22 says: "And made Solomon the son of 
David king the other time, and anointed him prince unto the LORD, and Zadok 
priest." And 
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That the lineage of Eleazar in the family of Zadok was thenceforth in exclusive 
possession of the high priesthood is evident not only from the list in 1 Chron. 7(6), 4- 
15, but also from the fact that a descendant of Zadok in the fourth member, Azariah, 
is named as the high priest in Solomon's temple. Compare 1 Chron. 7 (6), 10 with 2 
Chron. 26, 17. 

For the explanation of the whole strange institution this can be said at any rate: 
As in general at the time of the judges everybody did what suited him well, so it could 
also easily come that an energetic member of the family of Jthamar took over the full 
functions of the high priesthood and asserted himself in this position until he was 
recognized. But the typology of the office is not affected by this. K. 


Luther's Small Catechism. 


(From resolution of the Iowa District Pastoral Conference sent in by Fr. R. Herrmann). 1) 


The contents of the Small Catechism. 

In his Small Catechism, Luther gives us a short lesson in question and answer 
on the main points of Christian doctrine. Not all pieces of Christian doctrine are in it, 
e.g. not the doctrines of the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, of the election of grace, 
of Christian freedom, of the Antichrist. But all the main pieces of Christian doctrine, 
all the fundamental articles which are necessary to our blessedness, are treated in 
this little book of Luther. And they are all taken from the Holy Scriptures, the Bible, 
the Word of God. This is evident on the face of it, as Luther repeatedly asks, "Where 
is this written?" "What then is such the Word of God?" and the like. Thus Luther's 
Catechism takes for granted the divine, literal inspiration of Holy Scripture. The Small 
Catechism agrees in everything with the teaching of Holy Scripture. It holds the sting 
even in theological disputes (which is why it has been included in our Lutheran 
Confessions), though it never once names particular heresies, but with its tact and 
good, practical eye only sets forth positively the pure doctrine of Scripture. Of the 
Catechism it is eminently true: "God's word and Luther's doctrine vergehet nun und 
nimmermehr." 


1) The Iowa District Pastoral Conference has covered this timely topic in detail under 
five sections: Origin, History, Contents, Uses, Blessings of Luther's Small Catechism. The 
honored submitter submits, "It is all right with me if you use only a part of it," because the 
origin and history of the Catechism have already been treated in writings known to us and 
recently published. The editor, however, thinks that there should be room in "Doctrine and 
Order" for what the Pastoral Conference of the Iowa District has dealt with in the last three 
sections. 
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It contains the five main pieces: Law, Gospel, Prayer, Baptism, and the Lord's 
Supper, between the latter two of which Luther inserted the piece on confession. 
Luther often spoke about the importance and connection of these, especially about 
the first three main pieces, on which he also preached the most. In his "German 
Mass" he says: "I do not know how to make this teaching and instruction simpler or 
better, for it has already been given from the beginning of Christianity and has 
remained until now, namely the three pieces: the ten commandments, faith and the 
Lord's Prayer. In these three pieces is found, briefly and simply, almost everything 
that a Christian needs to know." (X, 230.) Further, in the preface to his book, "A Short 
Form for Considering the Ten Commandments, the Faith, and the Lord's Prayer:" "In 
which three pieces, indeed, all that is in Scripture and may always be preached, also 
all that is necessary for a Christian to know, is thoroughly and superfluously 
comprehended, and composed with such brevity and ease that no one can complain 
and excuse himself that it is too much or too difficult to retain what is necessary for 
his salvation." (X, 149.) Why Luther also added the doctrines of the two sacraments 
to his Catechism, he speaks of in the Large Catechism, when he says: "We have 
now arranged the three principal pieces of the common Christian doctrine. Above 
these is to be said of our two sacraments, instituted by Christ, of which also every 
Christian should have at least a common, brief instruction, because without them no 
Christian can be." (X, 122.) "Luther, then, in his Catechism, closely followed the order 
and manner of the Christian Church, which had been established through many 
centuries, just as in his explanation of the individual pieces he took into account the 
explanations of the ancient Church which were available to him, as, for example, in 
the case of the Lord's Prayer. His Catechism, then, is a delicious fruit not only of his 
own labors, but also of the catechetical labors of the whole Church from the 
beginning. But Luther acted as the reformer here also. He did not simply adopt 
unseen what he found, but examined all things well, and received only that which, 
after careful examination, could stand before the Word of God, before the Gospel. 
He purged the traditional catechism of many a perverse piece that had crept into the 
teaching, especially in the Middle Ages under the rule of the papacy, and retained 
only the old five proven pieces of the Church." (D. Mezger.) 

Even before Luther's time, the order of the first three main parts was not 
always the same, as it still differs from ours in Reformed circles. Luther speaks of 
this order in the "Short Form" thus: "Three things are necessary for a man to know 
that he may be saved: first, that he may know what he ought to do and what he ought 
not to do; secondly, when he sees that he cannot do it nor refrain from it by his own 
strength, that he may know what he ought to do and what he ought not to do. 
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that he may know where to take it, seek it, and find it, that he may do and leave the 
same; third, that he may know how to seek it and fetch it." (X, 150.) Luther speaks 
similarly in the Large Catechism (X, 90), and quite well known is a saying in his Table 
Talks (XXII, 394), from which we take only the following sentences: "The ten 
commandments of God are doctrina doctrinarum, a doctrine above all doctrines, from 
which God's will is discerned, what God wills of us, and what we lack. On the other 
hand, the symbolum or confession of faith in God, our Lord Jesus Christ, etc., is 
historia historiarum, a history above all histories, or the highest history, in which the 
immeasurable wonders of the divine majesty are presented to us from the beginning 
to eternity. . . . Thirdly, Oratio Dominica, the Lord's Prayer, is an oratio orationum, a 
prayer over all prayers, the very highest prayer, which the very highest Master taught 
and in which all spiritual and bodily need is comprehended. . . . Fourthly, the reverend 
sacraments are ceremoniae ceremoniarum, the highest ceremonies, which God 
himself has instituted and instituted, and in them assures us of his grace." 

In addition to these five or six main pieces, the Small Catechism also contains 
several additions as appendices, which, however, can all be accommodated in the 
aforementioned doctrinal pieces. The fine morning and evening blessings, as well as 
the Benedicite before the table and the Gratias after the table, belong in the third 
main piece, and the house tablet in the first. The man who once told his pastor how 
easy it was to preach: one need only hang one Bible verse on the other, and the 
sermon is ready, would also see nothing special in the house table. Luther's title, 
however, is modest: "The Table of a number of sayings for all kinds of holy orders 
and estates, thereby to admonish them, as by their own lesson, of their office and 
service." But what a wealth of scriptural exhortations! How carefully selected and 
suitably tailored are the texts, and how finely and tactfully the many contrasts: 
Preachers and hearers, authorities and subjects, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, servants and maids, heads of households and housewives, youth and 
widows in particular, and the whole congregation in general! We have a detailed 
treatment of the house table in the Synodical Reports of the Michigan District from 
1907 to 1915, by various speakers. As for the Christian Question Pieces, the first 
questions deal with the Law, the next with the Gospel, and the last with the 
Sacrament of the Altar. The modern claims of Theo. Harnack and von Zezschwitz to 
include also the Beatitudes of JEsu in the Catechism are unnecessary. What is in 
them has already been abundantly said in the house tablet. 

That Luther did not shake his Small Catechism out of his sleeve is also 
evidenced by the catechism language, which is indeed so simple that even a child 
who understands German can grasp it, and 
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yet always noble, melodious, even sublime. As in his translation of the Bible, Luther 
also uses pure German in the Catechism. In the preface, which is addressed to 
pastors and preachers, the following ten foreign words appear: Enchiridion, Gospel, 
Exemplar, Catechism, Paradise, Sacrament, Sillaben, Text, Tyranny, Visitator. This 
preface contains about 1,400 words. The catechism text, on the other hand, with its 
5, 157 words (principal pieces: 3,073; appendix: 2,084), contains only the following 
seventeen foreign words: absolution, altar, amen, benedicite, evangelist, gospel, 
exemplum, gratias, chapter, creatures, lesson, person, regiment, saint, sacrament, 
summa, testament. Altar, Benedicite, and Gratias alone occur only in headings; Saint 
and Evangelist are almost inseparably connected with the personal names; Amen, 
Chapter, Person, and Regiment enjoy almost house-right, and Gospel and 
Testament are almost unavoidable ecclesiastical expressions. Thus we are left with 
only five foreign words: absolution, which is expressly declared by forgiveness of 
sins; exemplum, which is put into the mouths of the confessors; creatures, which 
evidently sounds more sonorous than, "| believe that God created me together with 
all creatures," lesson in the heading and closing rhyme to the house tablet, and 
summa in the seventh petition, which even today we would not willingly change to 
"sum." Thus the catechism language contains only necessary and intended foreign 
words. With this purity of language is associated a happy, probably inimitable sweep 
or rhythm of expression. The explanation of the second article, for example, has been 
called the most beautiful sentence in all German prose. D. Mezger quotes Joh. 
Gilhoff, "Die Sprache und Geschichte des Kleinen Katechismus" (The Language and 
History of the Small Catechism): "If ever a master of language arose who expressed 
the deepest secrets in the simplest tones, it was here. If ever a work of art of German 
prose, manageable on a small scale, was created in the German language and 
manner, it happened here. If ever the gods blessed a man to create - consciously or 
unconsciously - an accomplished work of folk art on the soil of the people and with 
the means of expression of their language, for the salvation of the people and their 
youth through the centuries, it was here. The explanation of the other article is a main 
piece of the Heimatkunst of German prose. But it is so above all for its own sake, 
because it does not stand out from its arid surroundings and draw attention to itself 
alone. It is so only for its own sake, because it sums up and crowns in itself what is 
the consistent character of the booklet." Grabner gives such samples of catechism 
language in German: "ligen und triigen, reichlich und taglich, lehret und lebet, mit 
aller Notdurft und Nahrung des Leibes und Lebens, behiten und erhalten, heiligent 
und erhalten, erworben und gewonnen, Tod und Teufel, gnadiger und guter Wille, 
unwutrdig und ungeschick, wirdig und wohlgeschick, in Worten und Werken," etc.; 
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in addition, fine associations of thought such as these: "to love and to trust, to hold 
dear and to value, to help and to promote, good and food, heaven and earth, to live 
and to reign, to give thanks and to praise, grace and mercy, here temporal and there 
eternal, to win and to keep the victory, redeemed, acquired and won; from all sins, 
from death and from the power of the devil," etc. For the study of the individual words 
of the Catechism, Gdpfert's "Wdrterbuch zum Kleinen Katechismus D. M. Luther" 
(Leipzig, 1889). In the preface to this book the author quotes Léhe as saying, "To 
have the word understanding of the Small Catechism is no small matter." Of course, 
even when studying the English Catechism text, a better understanding of the 
original text can only benefit one. - Thus we see that Luther's Children's Bible, even 
as far as language is concerned, meets all the modern requirements of oratory 
(clearness, force, elegance). 

The Small Catechism also bears the stamp of the Reformation. That the 
Catechism, that is, the teaching of the Catechism, is already ancient, Luther says in 
the preface to the Large Catechism with the words: "For the dear fathers or apostles 
(who they were) have thus put in a summa what the doctrine, life, wisdom, and art 
of Christians are, what they speak and act about, and what they deal with. Luther, 
however, purified this teaching of catechism, which had been corrupted in the papal 
church, and purified it from the dross that clung to it. He did not proceed radically, 
but conservatively. He examined everything and kept only the good. He reduced, for 
example, at one stroke the number of the seven Roman sacraments to two, which 
alone have Christ's institution, earthly elements, and divine grace. And he explained 
the main pieces of Christian doctrine in a scriptural, Lutheran Reformation way that 
the corrupt church of the Middle Ages had not known. Luther is the reformer of the 
teaching of catechism. 

His catechism therefore has a thoroughly evangelical character. We see this 
especially in the first main section. The law only causes wrath. But we are to fear, 
love and trust God above all things. We are to fear and love God, that we may gladly 
hear and learn his word. And because God promises grace and all good things to all 
who keep such commandments, we also ought to love and trust him, and to do gladly 
according to his commandments. For example, we should not pray just because God 
commands it in the second commandment, but as God's, our heavenly Father's, right 
children, we should confidently and with all confidence ask him as dear children do 
their dear father; we should not come to confession and think that by doing so, ex 
opere operato, through confession, we will obtain forgiveness of sins, but rather be 
certain that through absolution, "by doing so," our sins are forgiven before God in 
heaven. 
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And so the Catechism finally also bears a thoroughly confessional-personal 
character. It is not the learned theological doctor and professor of the University of 
Wittenberg who lectures here from the lectern, but it is the simple, simple-minded, 
believing Christian who personally appropriates the text of the Catechism, especially 
the Creed, and speaks with Luther: | believe that God created me, gave me body and 
soul and all my members, and still sustains me, provides for me, protects me, guards 
me, and preserves me; for all of which | owe him thanks; | believe that Jesus Christ 
redeemed me, a lost and condemned man, so that | might be his own and serve him 
for all eternity; | believe that the Holy Spirit has called me, enlightened me, sanctified 
me, and preserved me in the faith, and has forgiven me all my sins in Christianity, 
into which he has also gathered me, and will one day raise me up to eternal life. This 
is certainly true! 


The use of the catechism. 

Where and how should Luther's Small Catechism be used? Luther himself 
answers both questions. To the question: Where? he answers: In the home, in school, 
in church and congregation; first in the home, and there first in the bedroom, in the 
closet. In the morning, when you get out of bed, and in the evening, when you go to 
bed, you are to say, kneeling or standing, the Ten Commandments, the Faith, and 
the Lord's Prayer, and, if you wish, this little prayer, the Morning or Evening Blessing. 
One Our Father prayed in the closet is better than ten, said in the schools and in the 
corners of the streets. To test oneself by one's own lesson of the catechism-house 
tablet in the bedroom is more important and valuable than to learn it only at the school 
desk. At table the Benedicite and the Gratias are to be prayed. "The children and 
servants are to come before the table with folded hands and chastely," and also after 
the meal-"do likewise," and pray a grace or several and the Lord's Prayer. And in the 
parlor, in the house in general, the catechism is to enjoy house-right. The catechism 
tables hung on the wall and thus daily admonished the head of the family, "as a 
householder should hold them up to his servants in simple-mindedness". This or a 
similar heading is found above each of the six main pieces, as well as with the prayers 
in the appendix. It is nothing other than the daily Christian devotion to the house, 
which Luther here recommends to the father of the house; he is to exercise and 
confirm his rights as a spiritual house priest, to carry out his priestly office, and to 
instruct and raise up his children and his servants daily in discipline and admonition 
to the Lord. And in doing so, the simple truths of the catechism can preferably be 
used. This should be done in our homes, especially where the children do not attend 
a Christian church school. 
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But Luther's Catechism should also be taught in the school, in the church and 
congregation. Luther tells us this in the preface to the Small Catechism, when he 
exhorts the pastors and preachers for God's sake to "bring the Catechism to the 
people, especially to the young people. We apply this immediately to our 
circumstances. In our parish schools our children should already learn the catechism 
and be diligently instructed in it. This, of course, is not the only purpose of our 
Christian parochial schools, but it is one of their main purposes. The teacher or the 
pastor who teaches should take the greatest care in the teaching of the catechism, 
for it is also true here in its own way: What a little man does not learn, a little man 
never learns. Where Sunday schools exist, the catechism and the catechism truths 
should not be disregarded "for God's sake," however short the time available may 
be. And in the confirmation classes of the "young people," the school children, the 
Catechism must be and remain the basis of all instruction. Above all, the teaching of 
catechism must not be lacking in our Christian higher educational institutions. Better 
one hour more of catechism and one less of Cicero or Homer! 2) 

"To bring the Catechism to the people" also means to use it in the church and 
congregation. The Small Catechism is not an eighth-grade arithmetic that can be put 
aside with the children's shoes, but the small lay Bible, an ever-flowing source of 
divine truths of salvation that even the most learned theologian cannot fathom until 
he has exhausted the sea of the world with his hand. However many different 
textbooks have been produced for the baptismal and confirmation instruction of 
adults, Luther's Catechism itself remains the best foundation for the religious 
instruction of such prospective church members. Above all, we should bring the 
Catechism to the people in our preaching, not only hold actual Catechism sermons, 
as is generally done in our circles in this Jubilee Year, but also repeatedly hold 
Catechism sermons, that is, good doctrinal sermons. This alone is good preaching, 
of which the Apology says: "There is no thing that keeps people more in the church 
than good preaching." That things look so sad in the sectarian churches of our time 
is mainly because the bishops and pastors so disgracefully despised and despised 
Luther's counsel to bring the Catechism to the people. 


2) Catechism on the one hand and Cicero and Homer on the other can also be 
connected with each other. It is not inappropriate to let fall upon the pagan darkness that 
confronts us in the reading of Cicero, Homer, etc., the bright light that is gathered from the 
Holy Scriptures in Luther's Catechism as if in a focal point. As is well known, Luther often 
contrasts pagan darkness and Christian light in his writings, which makes the reading of the 
pagan classics more useful and interesting. F. P. 
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have reviled. To use the catechism in the church naturally includes using it in the 
congregational meeting, in the youth club, in the women's club, and in similar 
gatherings. Where Christian instruction still exists, which is held with the young 
people before the assembled congregation, the pastor has, if only for a short time, at 
least a fine opportunity to literally bring the catechism to the people, especially to the 
young people. 

Yes, Luther even put the Catechism into our mouths for singing. He writes in 
the morning blessing: "And about a song sung, as "The Ten Commandments", etc. 
and has composed a fine hymn for each of the six main pieces, all of which are also 
found in our English hymnal. They treat each principal piece clearly, and should be 
sung with fondness and studied attentively by our Christians. They are the following: 
To the first principal hymn, hymn 180: "These are the holy ten commandments," in 
which a verse is devoted to each commandment, with an introduction and a glorious 
evangelical conclusion. What a wonderfully concise interpretation of the individual 
commandments, e. g. of the third: "Thou shalt sanctify the holiday, that thou and thy 
house may rest; Thou shalt desist from thy doings, that God may have his work in 
thee. Kyrieleis!" For the second main piece, hymn 183: "Wir glauben all' an einen 
Gott," with its wonderfully distinct Lutheran - not to say Lutheran - melody. What a 
brief yet complete exposition of the whole Apostolic Symbolum! On the third main 
piece, hymn 185: "Our Father in the Kingdom of Heaven," with its clear disposition 
and rich interpretation of content. To the fourth main section, hymn 186: "Christ, our 
Lord, came to the Jordan for His Father's sake," with its fine teaching on the 
sacrament of Holy Baptism based on Christ's baptism. On the fifth main section (On 
Absolution or Forgiveness of Sins), hymn 214: "Aus tiefer Not schrei' ich zu dir" ("Out 
of Deep Need | Cry to You") with its peculiar and yet accurate interpretation of the 
130th Psalm and its deeply serious, moving penitential melody, which was probably 
also written by Luther. To the sixth main piece, song 195 (also 205): "Gott sei gelobet 
und gebenedeiet" ("God be praised and given"), dealing with the nature, benefit and 
wholesome use of Holy Communion. Yes, one can, as Luther himself says, also pray 
the Catechism, either word for word or with very slight changes very easily 
transformed into prayer form, as a few examples may show: "Dear God, grant that 
we may thus fear and love thee, that we may not despise the sermon and thy word, 
but hold the same sacred, gladly hear and learn"; or: "Dear heavenly Father, who 
hast created us together with all creatures, etc., grant that we may be grateful for the 
sermon and the word, grant that we may give thanks and praise to thee for all these 
things, and serve thee in return, and be obedient to thee"; or, "Dear heavenly Father, 
give us thy Holy Spirit, that we may believe thy word by thy grace, and live godly here 
in time, and there for ever!" 
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In confession and in private pastoral care in general, the catechism is to be 
applied. "After confession has been made... the confessor . . . ask, Do you believe 
that you are a sinner?" etc. To treat the Christian Question Pieces, not all at once, of 
course, especially with the young people in the confessional, or to advise newly 
confirmed adults to read them through at home in proper preparation for their 
communion course, will not be without benefit and blessing. Thus the faithful pastor 
will not miss an opportunity, for instance at home baptisms, family celebrations, etc., 
to bring the Catechism to the people over and over again, of course not in a lecture- 
like manner, but conversationally, pastorally. 

After the introduction, Luther's entire preface to the Small Catechism deals 
with how the Catechism is to be used, and it is full of pedagogical suggestions that 
are worth taking to heart. However, we must be brief and only give the various points 
in key words. First, the text of the Catechism is to be learned, studied, and 
memorized, and always in the same form, as Luther himself set a good example in 
the Catechism, in that he did not take from the Bible two forms each for the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord's Prayer, or even four different texts for the words of 
the institution of the Lord's Supper, but created only one uniform text. 2. According 
to this, one is also to learn "the mind," the right understanding or meaning of the text, 
to use with catechism explanations, and "one by one." "Take the while to do this,” 
Luther writes. (3) After this, one is also to drive the Larger Catechism, that is, to 
deepen the people more and more in the knowledge of the Catechism, that they may 
grow and increase; and this always with a practical application to the particular 
classes of pupils or hearers. (4) In the case of adults, "no law should be laid down," 
that is, the catechism should not be drilled into them like Latin declensions and 
conjugations, but "only strike out the benefits and harms, hardships and pieties, 
journeys and salvation in this sacrament," and - it may be added - in all the main 
points of Christian doctrine, so that the people, our Christians, will keep the 
catechism holy all by themselves, and will gladly hear and learn it. 


The blessing. 

Luther himself also describes the blessing of faithful catechism work when, at 
the end of his preface to the Small Catechism, he says of this office that it has "much 
more toil and labor, travel and contestation" (than formerly under the papacy), "in 
addition to little reward and thanksgiving in the world. But Christ will be our reward, 
if we labor faithfully." It was Luther's privilege to see the rich streams of blessing 
flowing in the land of the Reformation for seventeen long years. 
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from the unsightly source of his Small Catechism to all the districts of Germany. How 
Hermannsburg, for example, became Lutheran is well known: A poor, starving 
craftsman boy had knocked at Father Christoph's hospitable parsonage in 
Hermannsburg on the evening before the fourth of Advent in the year 1529 and, after 
receiving supper, had read in a little booklet which Father Christoph read through that 
very evening and later copied with his own hand (because the edition had long been 
out of print), and with the contents of which he fed his hungry soul while he nourished 
the emaciated body of his unexpected guest. This was Luther's Small Catechism, to 
which he now professed himself, and the contents of which he now preached 
unabashedly to his Hermannsburgers, amidst many a distaste. This was only an 
immediate blessing of this grain of Reformation gold. Elsewhere it went similarly. And 
the spiritual streams of blessing in Germany also watered and fertilized the 
surrounding countries. But what would Father Luther say if he opened his eyes to-day 
and saw how "in the islands so lately discovered," in our blessed Occident of the 
United States, and far beyond its borders, his Small Catechism is being floated in 
thousands of Christian churches and schools, is in use in thousands and thousands 
of Christian homes, and how millions of Christian hearts profess their faith in his 
textbook "as in the layman's Bible, in which is comprehended all that is widely dealt 
with in Holy Scripture and necessary for a Christian man to know for his blessedness" 
(Muller, Sym. B., p. 518); that over and over again at pastoral conferences and 
synodal meetings many preachers of the gospel "prove their art and make these 
pieces [of his catechism] as motley and turn them as masterly as they can"; that 
thousands of school children of many tongues and languages, white and black, red 
and yellow, know his little book by heart? How would his heart laugh in his bosom if 
he heard a five-year-old negro boy in the South of our country recite and pray over 
his six catechism mains, which he so carefully put on paper four hundred years ago, 
just as carefully without offence, or how an old grandfather correctly answers every 
doctrinal question of his pastor with Luther's Small Catechism! And what feelings 
would inspire him if he heard how our Synod alone sends out over a hundred 
preachers and teachers of the Gospel every year into all lands to bring the 
unadulterated teaching of his Small Catechism to the people, especially to the young 
people, and to plant it in the hearts of the little ones, thereby instructing them to 
blessedness through faith in JESUS CHRIST? 

In short, incalculably great is the blessing which God Himself has scattered 
through the faithful catechism work of the great Reformer and still scatters daily. 
Admittedly, there are also in our circles, alas. 
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There are even some who have studied the Catechism, who have received their last 
rites - of the Spirit - with confirmation, and have walked through the truths of the 
Catechism in their confirmation shoes. These are the full spirits, "who have no sin, no 
flesh, no devil, no world, no death, no driving, no hell, whether they be up to their ears 
in it, and are double minded of the devil." Such despise Luther's catechism because 
they do not know it. God grant that the four hundredth anniversary of the Catechism, 
with its many sermons on the Catechism, may teach at least some of them better! 
Those who know the Catechism judge quite differently. Justus Jonas writes: "The 
Catechism of Luther is indeed a small booklet, costing about six pennies, but six 
thousand worlds are not able to pay for it," and Joh. Mathesius says: "If D. Luther had 
done nothing else good in the course of his life, except that he had written both 
Catechisms . . . brought back into the houses, the whole world could never thank him 
enough for this, nor pay him enough." And we have similar sayings from modern 
times. Grabner quotes the Methodist Bishop J. L. Nilsen, author of the book Luther, 
the Leader, and in this quote it says at the end: "This is the way which was pointed out 
by Luther. The sooner we decide to follow him, the better it will be for the American 
people." And what does Luther himself say of the Catechism, which is, after all, God's 
Word, in the preface to his Large Catechism? "I am also a doctor and preacher, yea, 
as learned and experienced as all may be who have such presumption and certainty. 
| still act like a child who is taught the Catechism, and also read and speak from word 
to word in the morning, and when | have time, the Ten Commandments, Faith, the 
Lord's Prayer, Psalms, etc.; and still have to read and study daily, and yet cannot 
stand as | would like, and must remain a child and pupil of the Catechismi, and gladly 
remain so." 

Admittedly, the whole, full blessing of Luther's catechism work can least of all 
be demonstrated by this article, cannot be unfolded even by the most learned 
historian of the Reformation and the most outstanding pulpit orator, cannot be 
sufficiently shown even by the entire faithful Lutheran Church with the celebration of 
a four-hundred-year anniversary of the catechism. We will only recognize and see the 
complete blessing of Luther's Small Catechism when, on the great harvest day of the 
world, the heavenly Father will gather his wheat into his sheaves and burn the chaff 
with the eternal fire, when heaven and earth pass away, but God's Word and Luther's 
teaching and his Small Catechism will celebrate their triumph in the eternal huts, in 
houses of peace, in safe dwellings and in proud rest. 
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Miscellany. 


The regional bishop of Saxony, D. Ihmels, admitted in Copenhagen in a 
lecture given on June 28 that the demand for "core congregations" was justified. By 
"core congregation" is meant the members of a local congregation who, according 
to Luther's expression, earnestly desire to be Christians. D. Inmels adds, however: 
"Nevertheless, one can have reservations about the demand and the expression. 
Our Luther, at any rate, did not dare with consciousness to gather outwardly those 
who wished to be Christians with earnestness." It is true that Luther was very hesitant 
about the outward gathering of those who wanted to be Christians with earnestness. 
But Luther also gives the reason for this hesitation. He declares this non-collection 
to be a temporary outward form of the church, which should and would fall as soon 
as he had "people and persons" who could put into work the God-ordained and 
ordered form of a local Christian church. Luther speaks very clearly about this in 
"Deutsche Messe und Ordnung des Gottesdienstes" of 1526 (St. L. X, 226 ff.). Here 
he distinguishes between three types of public worship gatherings: "First of all, there 
is a Latin one, which we have let go out before and is called Formula Missae. This | 
do not want to have abolished or changed, but as we have kept it with us until now, 
so it shall still be free to use it where and when it pleases us or moves causes. . . . 
Secondly, it is the German mass and service, of which we are now dealing, which 
are to be ordered for the sake of the simple laity. But these two ways we must go 
and cause to be done, that they may be held openly in the churches before all the 
people, among whom are many who do not yet believe or are Christians, but that the 
greater part may stand and gape, that they may also see something new, even as if 
we were holding worship in the midst of the Turks or heathen in an open place or 
field. For here is not yet an orderly and certain assembly, wherein Christians might 
be governed according to the gospel, but is a public provocation to faith and 
Christianity." But Luther does not stop here, but states that it should not remain at 
this missionary stage, but that according to God's will and order it should also come 
to an external gathering of those who earnestly desire to be Christians. He continues: 
"But the third way, which should have the right kind of evangelical order, should not 
take place publicly in the square among all kinds of people, but those who earnestly 
wanted to be Christians and confess the gospel with hand and mouth should sign 
their names and gather alone in a house, for example, for prayer, reading, baptizing, 
practicing the sacrament and other Christian works. In this order one could 
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To know, to punish, to amend, to cast out, or to put under ban those who do not keep 
themselves Christian, according to the rule of Christ, Matth. 18, 15 f. . . . However, | 
will leave it at the said two ways, and publicly help and encourage such worship 
among the people, to train the youth and to call and stir up others to the faith, besides 
the preaching, until the Christians, who earnestly mean the word, find and stop 
themselves, so that it does not turn into a rotteria, if | wanted to drive it out of my 
head," namely, without inner consent on the part of those who have not yet 
recognized the right Christian order. It would also be historically incorrect to think 
that no Christian discipline was practiced during this missionary period. Communion 
discipline was practiced. Only those were admitted to the Lord's Supper who had 
registered for it and had been "interrogated," that is, examined, with regard to their 
Christian faith and walk. Luther says about this in "Weise, christliche Messe zu 
halten" (St. L. L, 2247 ff.): "That first it be made known to the bishop or pastor who 
they are who wish to receive the sacrament, and they themselves ask that he may 
administer the holy sacrament to them, that he may know their names and what 
manner of life they lead. Afterwards, though they ask for it, he should not admit them 
sooner, for they have given an answer of their faith, and have especially reported 
whether they understand what the sacrament is, what it is useful for and gives, and 
what they want to use it for." With respect to the "interrogation" to be made, Luther 
gives an instruction from which his thoroughly evangelical disposition is clearly 
discerned. He says: "But | think it is enough that he who desires the sacrament 
should be asked and examined in this way once a year; indeed, he should be so 
understanding that he should be asked only once in his life, or not at all. For by this 
order we wish to prevent both the worthy and the unworthy from coming to the Lord's 
table, as we have seen hitherto under the papacy, when nothing else was sought but 
to receive the sacrament alone. But of faith, consolation, and right custom and use 
of the sacrament there has been neither speech nor thought." At the same time 
Luther gave an advice for the celebration of the Lord's Supper which already included 
an external gathering of those who earnestly wanted to be Christians. For he said: 
"When communion is held, it is well that those who want to go to the reverend 
sacrament keep together and stand in a special place; for both altar and choir are 
built for this purpose, not that it is something in the sight of God or that one stands 
here or there, or that it does something for the faith, but that it is necessary that the 
persons be publicly seen and recognized, both by those who receive the sacrament 
and by those who do not go, so that afterwards their lives may be seen, examined, 
and revealed all the better. 
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For the taking of this sacrament in the congregation is a part of Christian confession, 
by which those who go to it confess before God, angels, and men, that they are 
Christians." It would be wrong, therefore, for any one to appeal to Luther for the 
omission of the observance of the Lord's Supper. F.P. 

D. Schubert from Berlin (formerly pastor of the Protestant congregation in 
Rome for twenty years) reported on "Protestant life in Rome" at a Gustav Adolf 
festival in Birnbaum (Poland): "The birthday of the Protestant congregation in the 
Eternal City was October 31, 1817, the tercentenary of the Reformation. On that day 
the Prussian envoy in Rome Niebuhr gathered the German Protestants into a 
congregation, which two years later received its pastor. Of course, the small 
congregation could not yet build a house of worship; the services were held in the 
Prussian envoy's apartment, which was Prussian soil. The Protestants had much to 
suffer; they were not allowed, for example, to place Bible verses on their gravestones; 
they were not permitted to do so until 1870. Many famous German men were 
members of the congregation, e. g. the painter Ludwig Richter, whose pictures we 
know, Wilhelm von Kigelgen, whose "Jugenderinnerungen eines alten Mannes" 
(Memoirs of Youth of an Old Man) many among us have read, and Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld, whose biblical pictures are especially popular with our little ones. King 
Frederick William IV, who sought healing from his serious illness in Rome, frequently 
attended the church services. After the end of the Papal States in 1870, Protestant 
churches could finally be established in Rome. But while the Protestants of other 
languages soon had their own houses of worship, the German Protestant 
congregation was not able to inaugurate its own church until 1922, the construction 
of which had been begun shortly before the war, since all Germans had been expelled 
from Italy during the war. Members of other nations, who because of their small 
numbers cannot form a congregation of their own, now also take part in the lively 
congregational life. " F. P. 

A visit of young Batak Christians to a mission station is described by Dr. 
Verwiebe of the Rhenish Mission in "A. M. N." as follows: "After several hours we 
moor at the lonely mission station Nainggolan. The missionary, who in many a week 
sees no European, gives us a hearty welcome. My boys stand in silent admiration 
before this man who dwells in this solitude, and with people living inwardly and 
outwardly on the most primitive level, toils day in and day out to bring them the 
Saviour. It is as if something of the gravity of such a life dawned upon them. Then we 
go to our quarters. A simple wooden house takes us in. Water and cooking duties are 
assigned, the rest of us make ourselves comfortable. How delicious the dry rice with 
a little fish was afterwards; how wonderful we stretched out on a "soft board" to rest! 
In the evening we had a 
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Meeting with the youth of the community. | wanted to bring the more educated boys 
together with their poor, simple brothers from the village. The boys were especially 
proud, of course, when they were able to show us an amateur play that the 
missionary had rehearsed with them. It was a primitive Christmas play, intended to 
make the Christ story clear to the audience. Nowhere, | suppose, could a play be 
more serious and weighty. But my boys, who so easily believe that their people can 
be advanced with a few words and beautiful programs, got an impression that all 
genuine culture is always the result of painstaking work and that the mission is 
carrying out educational work on a grand scale with its people. How dear the 
missionary must be to the people," one of them said to me afterwards, "who practices 
such things with these poor boys. - After morning worship we set out for the interior 
of the island with its genuine jungle landscape. My boys are not used to hiking and 
after a few hours they said, 'But now we are tired.’ A few peppermints and the well- 
tried slogan "Hang in there!" works wonders here too. Sometimes afterwards | could 
observe how they strengthened each other by shouting the slogan to each other: 
"Hold on | 

Praise for the cultural work of the Basier Mission on the Gold Coast. At 
the laying of the foundation stone for a mission hospital in Agogo, the English Chief 
Commissioner said: "Basier missionaries built the first good road from the coast 
inland, and when no one thought of it, it was the Basier Mission that saw the lack of 
craftsmen in this country and endeavored to remedy it with success. Already four 
decades ago it took the greatest pains to train carpenters, joiners, blacksmiths, 
shoemakers from young people of the people. Not only to the blessing of the country 
itself; these craftsmen of the Basel Mission were known and sought after on the 
entire West Coast of Africa, from Sierra Leone down to the Congo, and thus the Gold 
Coast was already a famous country in all of West Africa when the other colonies 
were still hardly spoken of, and the Gold Coast has the Basel Mission to thank for 
this. " F. P. 

The following would be interesting for our choir clubs and choir 
conductors, which we read under the heading "A Singing Week in Poland" in the 
journal "Glaube und Heimat": "The Silesian city of Bielitz can boast of having hosted 
the first all-day singing week in Poland. Several evening singing weeks have already 
taken place in other places (as recently in Posen), which united a crowd of young 
people to sing together every evening. While the participants of such an evening 
singing week go about their business during the day and only devote the evening to 
singing, the participants of the Bielitz singing week had completely freed themselves 
from their professional duties in order to devote the whole day to singing. Thus, about 
a hundred young people from all parts of Poland came together in joyous 
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Holiday mood together: Germans from Volhynia and Galicia, as well as from 
Pomerelia and Poznan. All differences of origin, language and way of thinking were 
quickly forgotten when it came to singing together. The motley crowd grew together 
more and more into a singing community. The day's work began with a gymnastics 
lesson in the early morning, which was intended to make the body serviceable to the 
spirit. This was followed by a morning celebration, during which all the singers joined 
together in a circle as a sign of fellowship. After breakfast, the singing lesson began 
with breathing exercises to loosen up the tense body and make it supple so that it 
would not resist the flow of the tones. During the singing lesson, the singers were 
introduced to the secrets of music theory so that they could more easily absorb the 
singing styles and recognize their beauty. And now it was finally time to sing together. 
Then the old folk songs resounded in their beautiful melodies, at first in one voice; 
then the other voices joined in little by little, until the choir sang in five and six voices. 
It was quite astonishing how even difficult movements were mastered in a short time, 
astonishing that the voices did not tire through all the singing. For not only was there 
singing in the morning, but it continued in the afternoon. It is to be wished that our 
choir conductors would have the opportunity to participate in such a singing week in 
order to get to know this concept of choral singing and then to make it useful for our 
church choirs. It would also be very valuable for church club activities and 
congregational singing if at a church singing week the rich treasure of chorales and 
sacred folk songs were practiced and heard in the proper manner." F. P. 
According to what rhythm does Vesuvius work? We find the following in a 
St. Louis daily newspaper: "In 79 A.D., the fire-breathing mountain destroyed the 
flourishing cities of Pompeii, Herculanum and Stabiae by its lava flows. At that time 
many thousands of people found their death. Time passed, again people settled 
around Vesuvius, and again the mountain spewed fire and destruction in 203 AD. 
The same thing happened in 471 A.D. During the next few centuries, the volcano 
destroyed people, livestock and vegetation seven times. Then a thousand years of 
silence occurred; cattle grazed in the crater, as its floor had completely covered itself 
with trees and bushes. Suddenly, in 1631, a new eruption took place, killing 3,000 
people. But as the lava soil was very rich in fertilizing salts and of the most luxuriant 
fertility, new settlements sprang up near the fire-breathing mountain. The director of 
the observatory at Vesuvius now claims to have established that the volcano works 
in a certain three-part rhythm. Several years of rest are followed by several years of 
gradually increasing activity of the mountain, until after a great eruption again the un- 
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Tension of the rest occurs. It has been further ascertained that the activity of Vesuvius 
is generally on a permanent increase. While in the eighteenth century six major 
eruptions were recorded, the nineteenth had their ten, and in the twentieth six 
eruptions have already occurred so far." Vesuvius in its destructive eruptions 
certainly works according to divine rhythm as do all the wrathful judgments of God. 
Christ teaches us very clearly about this in Matt. 24. The purpose of all God's wrathful 
judgments that take place in and fall upon the world is to remind men of their guilt of 
sin before God, and to call upon them to seek satisfaction for their guilt of sin from 
Christ crucified, who gave Himself for all to be redeemed, that such things might be 
preached in His time. _ F. P. 


Literature. 


Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


1. Religion for Primary Grades in Units of Learning. By W. 0. Kraeft. Price: 80 
Cts. 

This book seems to us to be a truly excellent aid to the all-important teaching of religion 
in the beginning classes of our schools. After general hints and principles have been given 
and discussed, the material to be covered is presented in lessons. School hall pastors and 
teachers should have the book sent to them. 


2. The Religion of the Child, and Other Essays. By Prof. P. E. Kretzmann, Ph. 
D., D. D. Price: $1.00. 

This writing is in large part a confrontation with the confused and scripturally contrary 
ideas in the field of religious education, which are often to blame for the spiritual disruption 
of our time. The author is especially concerned to defend the thorough teaching of the 
catechism, which in so many places is sought to be abolished in favor of a miserable, diluted, 
and impoverished course of instruction, and to preserve it in our country in its prestige and 
dignity. May this purpose be achieved to the fullest extent! 


3. The Stewardship Life. By Karl Kretzschmar. gjrei§: $1.00. 


This is a noble booklet, both in content and outward appearance. Christians have their 
stewardship placed before them, and in the right way they are made to want to exercise their 
high profession as God's servants. Our blessing accompanies this beautiful book. 


4. KFUO TRACTS 9-12. By Prof. Walter A. Maier, Ph. D. Award: 
5 cts. each; the hundred H1.25. 


The topics covered are: "Thou Shalt Not Kill with the Tongue"; "Dangerous 
Tendencies in Modern Marriages"; "Wanted: Better Homes"; "Hurdling Life's Barriers". 
These are all powerful, eloquent addresses that warn against the sins of the age while pointing 
to Christ. 


5. Rally Day Order of Service for Lutheran Sunday Schools. By Theo. 
Kuehnert. Price 5 Cts.; the hundred $2.00. 

Probably most of our Sunday schools find it advantageous to hold a sort of rallying day 
after the summer vacation, to bring in the old pupils again, and with them as many new ones 
as possible. Here a puffing order of service is offered for this purpose. 
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6. Preludes and Postludes for the Organ. Composed by G. C. Albert Kaeppel. 
Price: H1.25. 
These are compositions by an acknowledged master in our midst. 


7. Luther's Large Catechism. With Special Paragraph Heads and Notes. By John 
Theodore Mueller, Ph.D., Th. D. Price: H1.35. At 
Obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Here we are given, though late in the jubilee year of the Catechism, an excellent edition 
of the Large Catechism of D. Luther's Large Catechism. The edition is the work of our 
esteemed colleague D. Miiller, who has provided the text, which is divided into paragraphs, 
with headings indicating the contents, and has also added explanatory footnotes now and then. 
D. P. E. Kretzmann has written a short preface to it. The translation is the same as that used 
in the 
lies. While we are fully justified in giving prominence to the Small Catechism, the lay Bible, 
we should not overlook the Large Catechism, on which the Small rests, but study it and make 
it accessible to our parishioners; it is, after all, easier to understand than most of the other 
symbolic writings of our church, and beautifully illustrates how Luther masterfully, and quite 
popularly and practically, discusses the main points of Christian doctrine. 


8. Concordia Christmas Greeting Cards. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

These are Christian Christmas cards that are enclosed in envelopes for postal delivery. 
The pictures are of the Christ child, and the text consists of verses written especially for these 
cards by Prof. W. G. Polack. The sellers are to be the pupils of our parochial and Sunday 
schools. The school will pay 15 cents for each package of ten cards, and sell the same for 25 
cents. The cards can be obtained from the publishers only in boxes containing twenty-five 
packets each. 
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|. America. 

From the Synod. The academic year in our St. Louis Institution was opened on 
September 11 with a service in the auditorium. The address delivered at that service 
is communicated by request in this number of "Lehre und Wehre." The number of 
students enrolled is 509, the number present is 404. Of those absent, 89 are 
performing vicar services. That the number of desirable auxiliaries is so unusually 
large is not to be regretted, but proves that the field of our church work is still 
expanding in spite of the attempts at encirclement with which we have to deal all 
around us. Experience also teaches us that, as a rule, students who, after two years 
of study under the supervision of a pastor, have rendered service in the school and 
in the pulpit, return to the institution more mature, both inwardly and outwardly, for 
the completion of their studies in the final year. F.P. 

The Sister Synod of Wisconsin dedicates a new seminary building at 
Thiensville, Wis. From the report in the "Gemeindeblatt" we learn the following: "On 
Sunday, August 18, our new seminary was committed to the service of the Lord, that 
it may be an institution in which young men may be made competent to preach the 
gospel of Christ our Saviour, so that those who come after us may also receive this 
only-salvificating Word. 
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and be saved by it. The Lord had given us a beautiful day. Already in the morning 
about ten thousand of our Christians took part in the celebration. The attendance in 
the afternoon was far greater. It was estimated that the crowd numbered from 
eighteen to twenty thousand. Shortly after 10 o'clock in the morning the main service 
began. It was opened with a hymn of praise. Between the sermons a mixed choir of 
about five hundred voices sang under the direction of teacher A. Maas. The 
consecration act was performed by Father H. Knuth, chairman of the administrative 
board of our seminary. The festival preachers in this service were: Praeses G. 
Bergemann, who preached the German sermon based on Rom. 3:28, and Praeses 
J. Glaser, who preached the English sermon based on Jer. 23:19. In the afternoon 
service Praeses J. Gauss gave the liturgical part of the service. Praeses J. Witt 
preached the German sermon based on 1 Cor. 1:30, and Vice-President E. Birkholz 
preached the English sermon based on Jn. 5:35. Representatives of the synods 
associated with us in the Synodal Conference also came to convey the blessings of 
their synods. In the morning D. Anderfon of Belview, Minn. spoke in the name and 
on behalf of the Norwegian Synod, which is associated with us. In the afternoon D. 
W. Dallmann brought the greetings of the Missouri Synod. A telegram had also 
arrived from the faculty of the Seminary at Springfield, Ill. Some other blessings 
could not be announced because they arrived after the celebration. These, however, 
were communicated to the Synod during its session. The thought that ran through 
all the celebration sermons was this: the Lord has done great things for us. He has 
not only given us a seminary building, but above all this, that in it Christ our Savior 
is taught. Therefore, our seminary prepares men who are filled with the one saving 
truth and who can go forth to share that truth for the salvation of many. For this we 
give glory to God. May He in grace bless and keep our seminary, that it may remain 
a house and fountain of the one truth as long as it stands!" The editors of "Lehre und 
Wehre" heartily join in this wish. As our synods have stood shoulder to shoulder in 
the confession of pure Lutheran doctrine until now, since the formation of the 
Synodical Conference, so God's unmerited grace grant this also for the future! F. P. 

A significant letter. On June 30 of this year, the Spanish-American Evangelical 
Congress, assembled at Havana, Cuba, addressed the following significant letter to 
the President of the Council of Ministers in Spain (abridged): "Righteousness 
exalteth a nation’ - upon this principle the Spanish-American Evangelical Congress, 
unanimously and by elevation from its seats, has passed a resolution to present, 
with all due deference to Your Excellency, the petition to declare full and absolute 
liberty of conscience and worship to be the law in Spain." The twenty-one nations of 
the Spanish tongue, daughters of the noble Spain, see with deep emotion that the 
beloved Motherland, the great nation whose leadership is now in the hands of the 
Government which Your Excellency so worthily presides over, is an exception in the 
civilized world, because there is a marked absence among its laws of that very thing 
which has become one of the principal causes of the greatness of the peoples who 
have been at the forefront of progress. 
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march: Freedom of Conscience and Worship." This petition is a response to the 
religious intolerance in Spain against evangelical denominations that has just been 
strongly expressed again in recent years. Whether it will bear any fruit is doubtful. In 
Spain the pope rules. J.T. M. 

Il. Abroad. 

Laying of the foundation stone in Worth. The "Alsatian Lutheran" reports on 
this from our fellow believers and confessors in Alsace: "On Sunday, July 28, the 
Trinitatis congregation in Wérth laid the cornerstone for their new house of worship. 
For a long time it had been clear to the members of the congregation that they would 
have to build a little church; for even in the present state of the congregation the hall 
used by it has proved to be too narrow and small. And even more so, if the 
congregation, as we all hope, grows and increases, it must have a larger, more 
suitable room for its services. Trusting in the Lord of the Church, they therefore began 
the work. Fellow believers from all of our congregations rushed here to lay the 
foundation stone. Also from Worth itself and the surrounding area, many guests had 
appeared on the festival site, despite the sunny heat of the day. The sermon was 
preached by the pastor of the congregation, W. Bente, based on Eph. 2, 19. 20, and 
he publicly confessed in the name of the congregation: "We want no other foundation 
of faith than that of the apostles and prophets. Not on human reason, not on popes 
and councils, not on supposedly new revelations or the inventions of a modern, 
imaginary theology, but solely on the eternal, infallible, unchanging, all-salvific Word 
of God do we base our faith. We want no other cornerstone than Jesus Christ. We 
are totally depraved, lost and damned people. But He, true God and true man, has 
redeemed us through His substitutionary atoning death. Only in him do we build and 
trust. Only in him do we hope to be justified and blessed before God. After the sermon, 
the undersigned, as a former pastor of the congregation as well as in the name of the 
fellow believers, addressed a few words to the congregation, wished God's blessing 
on the work, promised the active support of the fellow believers, and exhorted the 
congregation to hold fast to the faith in God's Word, to remain faithful in the work of 
the Lord. After the reading of the history of the congregation, the various books, files 
and other documents were laid in the foundation stone, with prayer for God's blessing. 
In the name of the Triune God, the foundation stone of the new house of God was 
then laid and bricked up with three hammer blows. Now give thanks to God. Thus 
concluded the uplifting celebration. But with this, the work that our brothers have 
begun there is far from complete. Let us join them in calling upon God for his help. 
But let us also not forget to lend a hand, to show through rich gifts and loans that we 
consider their work to be our work as well. M. W. S." F.P. 

Luther in Marburg. Luther's position on Marburg is summarized by D. Wilhelm 
GuBmann in Stuttgart in his treatise on this subject in the "A. E. L. K." as follows: "For 
the time being, Luther remained faithful to his Lord by insisting on his word, by using 
the fullness of his divine power, and by being faithful to his Lord. 
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and grace and did not reveal a single letter of the essential presence of his body and 
blood in the holy meal. Luther, on the other hand, strove to keep the discussion on 
its proper level by rejecting all objections of human reason and science, by 
transferring the decision to the realm of faith, and by demanding only one thing: 
resounding proofs from Holy Scripture. And finally, Luther jealously guarded the 
purity of his evangelical cause by avoiding any amalgamation of Christianity and 
politics, by asserting the biblical nature of the Church as the Spirit-born community 
of believers, and by refusing all outward brotherhood, which, without the harmony of 
faith, would have been nothing but deceptive pretence. In this, no understanding 
person can accuse him of obstinacy, or even of blindly raging fanaticism. For he 
passed, as we have seen, the moral test of moderation, knew something of that 
yielding which comes from love, pushed aside burdens which the shoulders of his 
weak, erring opponents were not equal to, and trusted even then in the illuminating 
and winning power of the Gospel, where Zwingli threw in the towel, because he no 
longer saw any possibility of getting through with his own opinion. We need not, 
therefore, enter into any lengthy consideration of the calamity into which the young 
Church of Luther, viewed inwardly and outwardly, would have been plunged had 
Zwingli been victorious at Marburg. Enough that we may conclude with a recent 
historian: It is still the old hero of the faith from Worms and from the turmoil of the 
Peasants' War who stands before us here in Marburg. Undeterred, he follows the 
path shown to him by his conscience and illuminated by his faith. Thus he looks 
fearlessly into the future. He knows nothing of the misery of this time. God lives and 
reigns. He will guide his cause." 
J.T. M. 

The "Ev.-Luth. Freikirche" reports on the Prussian Concordat from "Nur Selig," 
ivie following: "The State Treaty (Concordat) between the Prussian State and the 
Roman Church, the Pope, has now been published and is before the State Council 
and the House of Representatives for decision. While some time ago lively resistance 
and opposition to such a concordat between the State and the Pope was noticeable 
also from the Protestant churches, and protests with millions of signatures were 
forwarded to the government by the pastors of the people's churches, now the 
opposition of the people's churches has suddenly fallen completely silent. Even the 
General Synod of the Prussian People's Church, which was specially convened to 
take a stand on this question, no longer has a word to say against the Concordat. On 
the contrary, it now also demands such a state treaty for the Protestant people's 
churches, in which it wants to be treated in the same way as the Roman Church. 
There is no longer any talk of a separation of church and state. The whole political 
situation means that the Protestant Church strives above all and with violence to gain 
the same power, the same state position, the same influence as the Roman Church, 
that in this it would prefer to be no different from the Roman Catholic Church. In this 
way, too, the popular church is more and more distracted from the real nature and 
the real aim of a Protestant church. " J.T. M. 
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Catholic women students of theology. Ev. Deutschland" reports on this: 
"Women's studies have also found their way into the Catholic Church after the war, 
although not as strongly as on the Protestant side. According to the German 
university statistics, fourteen female students declared Catholic theology as their field 
of study in the summer semester of 1928. Of these, two studied at universities and 
twelve at the philosophical colleges which serve as preparatory training for the 
profession of Catholic pastor. Press reports have drawn attention to this little-known 
branch of women's studies, according to which a lady recently took the Catholic 
theological state examination in Tubingen and is entering the service of Catholic 
Charity. The actual parish ministry with the administration of the sacraments is, of 
course, not accessible to the Catholic theologian, just as it is to the Protestant." J. 
T.M. 

Not all satisfied. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "The leading paper of the Lutheran 
Inner Mission [in Norway] 'For fattig og rik' (‘For poor and rich') emphasizes in its 
report on the Copenhagen World Convention that the positive direction had 
undisputedly been in the lead there. One can only note this with joy and satisfaction. 
But not all circles [of Norway] were satisfied with it. In his report, Provost Haugsoen 
emphasizes all kinds of good aspects of the Lutheran World Convention, but at the 
same time he wishes that in the future this assembly should no longer remain "an 
expression of acertain direction of the Lutheran Church. "Otherwise, with all the good 
that the Convention brings with it, it is threatened with the taint of a sect." The above- 
mentioned paper comments: "We know enough of such tones in Norway.' The 
organization may be changed, but it must be emphasized just as strongly that 
Lutheranism can only rest on biblical ground. "If we succeed in keeping liberal 
theology at bay, this union will certainly have far greater prospects for the future than 
other ecclesiastical efforts at unity’ 

On the "Liquidation of Religion''. On April 8, as reported ‘by the Russian 
Evangelical Press Service, a new decree on religious associations was confirmed by 
the government in Russia, by which all previous decrees and regulations in this 
respect are repealed. How easily any congregational activity can be strangled by this 
law becomes clear when one looks at the individual paragraphs. Thus, § 17 reads: 
"Religious associations shall not have the right: a. to establish relief funds, b. to grant 
material assistance to their members, c. to organize special meetings for children, 
youth and women, to hold prayer meetings, to organize general Bible, literature, 
manual, work meetings, or those intended to teach religion and the like, to organize 
excursions, to establish kindergartens, to open libraries and reading halls, to maintain 
sanitariums or to arrange medical assistance." According to § 17, therefore, there 
must be neither poor relief nor community work. § Section 19 reads, "The sphere of 
action of the ministers of a cultus, religious preachers, overseers, etc., shall be limited 
by the place of residence of the members of a religious community and by the location 
of the corresponding prayer room." The so-called diaspora care must therefore fall. § 
64: "The supervision of the activities of the religious associations 
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The supervision of the religious communities and the maintenance of the buildings 
and property handed over to them on the basis of a contract shall be entrusted to the 
state organs, which shall carry out the registration of the corresponding religious 
community. In the countryside this supervision is in like manner made the duty of the 
village councils." The law is thus, as the "R. E. P." remarks, "a terrible weapon in the 
hands of the wicked." 

J.T. M. 

Bible distribution in Poland. Favorable reports about the distribution of the 
Bible even in stock Catholic countries are coming in more and more. Thus the British 
and Foreign Bible Society reports that in 1928 it sold in Poland a total of 33,220 Bibles 
in various languages. Of these about half were printed in the Polish language, 16,899 
to be exact. J.T. M. 


Notes on contemporary history and answers to questions of general 
interest. 


The form of government, such as absolute monarchy, constitutional monarchy, 
democracy or republic, is indifferent for the Christian church, because every worldly 
authority that actually has the power is to be recognized as God's order (Rom. 13, 2). 
It is also irrelevant whether the secular authorities are good or bad at their job and 
have become authorities rightly or wrongly. On the other hand, the state church, that 
is, a connection of state and church, according to which the state gives orders to the 
church concerning Christian doctrine and life, is against God's order, because the 
Christian church is an absolute monarchy, that is, a kingdom in which Christ alone 
teaches and commands through His word (Joh. 8, 31. 32; 1 Cor. 7, 23). 

At the International Institute of Politics in Williamsburg, Mass. a Briton gave a 
lecture in which he predicted that the next pope would be an American. His reasoning 
was that as long as there was enmity between the clergy and the fascist regime, it 
was impossible for a non-ltalian to become pope. Now this was no longer the case, 
and it was only natural that the country that had been the main financial supporter of 
the papacy should also provide the next pope. The reasoning is weak. In the first 
place, the love with which the clergy and Fascism love each other looks rather 
dubious. This can easily be seen from the coarse words that Mussolini and the Pope 
exchanged with each other, especially on occasion of the making of the Concordat. 
On the other hand, the assumption that the majority of the American people would 
like to see an American in the papal chair and would regard the election of an 
American as an honor and a blessing for the country is probably also inaccurate. The 
presidential election last November once again clarified the situation somewhat. True, 
politicians of both parties assured us that the religion of the presidential candidates 
played no part at all in the campaign. But the people in their majority did seem to think 
that a Roman President of the United States would be in danger of subordinating the 
interests of his country to the obedience which, as a Catholic, he owed to the Pope. 
Hence the result of our last November election. Fe.P: 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 75. November 1929. No. 11. 


The united ''Evangelical Synod of North America" wants to nucleate 
itself even further. 


"Doctrine and Order" has already reported that within the "Evangelical Synod 
of North America" a union with the Reformed Church in the United States and with the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ was being negotiated. This subject was before 
the General Conference, assembled at Rochester, N. Y., in October of this year, for 
consideration and decision. From the detailed report of the "Milwaukee Herald" we 
learn the following: "One of the most important questions to be decided by the General 
Conference is the proposed union of the Evangelical Synod of North America with the 
Reformed Church in the United States and the Church of the United Brethren in Christ. 
The Evangelical Synod of North America, by reason of its origin and historical 
development, is open to such a union. This Synod bears the character of the 
Landeskirchen in Germany. There, in the old fatherland, the Reformed and the 
Lutheran marched separately for nearly three hundred years. In 1817 there was at last 
a union between these two sister churches [!]. This union was then transplanted to our 
country. Thus was born the Evangelical Synod of North America. Out of this desire 
that these two churches, which originated on the soil of the German Reformation, 
should be united, the plan of this union arose. It is therefore easy to understand that 
this church is not averse to such a plan. For this is entirely according to our principles. 
It is only a question of making a confession of faith which both churches can subscribe 
to, and of finding a way in the administration of the church which is agreeable to all 
concerned. It is, in fact, the sign of our times that kindred church bodies are uniting. 
One only has to think of Scotland and Canada, where various large church bodies 
have joined together. This desire has awakened powerfully in our country also. After 
long negotiations in this important matter, and after many meetings, the following 
resolutions were passed: 
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Church Union. 


Considering that a mighty movement for the union of Christian churches is in 
progress, which certainly proceeds from God; considering that our church has the 
principle of union written upon its banner; considering further that the Reformed 
Church in the United States and the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, at their 
General Conferences, have expressed a desire to draw nearer to our Synod; and 
considering finally that our districts, almost without exception, favor such a 
rapprochement, be it resolved: 1. That the General Synod of North America rejoices 
in these expressions of the spirit of Christian unity with thanksgiving to God. It regards 
these manifestations of unity as a sign of divine guidance and as evidence that the 
gospel is becoming more and more effective. It recalls its historical origin, namely, 
that the evangelical synod is founded on unity of spirit, and extends the hand of 
brotherhood to all true believers, seeking with them God that they may soon become 
one flock and one shepherd. The General Conference welcomes with special joy the 
rapprochement with the Reformed Church and the United Brethren in Christ. It agrees 
to the plan of union drafted by the united commission as a preliminary step toward 
the final union of the three churches. It agrees to seek organic union on the basis of 
this plan and authorizes the General Officers to call a Special General Conference to 
meet at the same time and place as the General Conference and the other two 
churches to complete the final step in the organization of the United Church in 
America. (4) While the General Conference is convinced that the matter must be 
proceeded with slowly and deliberately, it believes that unnecessary delay is 
detrimental to the cause and that, under the guidance of the Spirit, obstacles can be 
overcome through mutual trust and Christian, brotherly accommodation. It is willing 
to leave the solution of such problems to the proposed General Council of the United 
Church in America. (5) The General Synod recommends that its officers and 
authorities enter into relations with the officers and authorities of the two other 
churches, so that they may, as far as possible, attend their meetings, and in turn 
invite representatives of the same to attend their meetings. (6) The General Synod 
directs the commissions to continue their study of the two other churches and their 
work of rapprochement. The General Synod thanks the Commission for its 
commendable and successful efforts to date. 

"After the above motions were read, Rev. H. R. Niebuhr, Ph. D., made a more 
detailed statement in this highly important matter, which elicited general applause. 
All motions were adopted in toto. The vote was taken by rising. It was a highly- 
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momentous moment when all the members of the conference rose. For a few 
moments there was a deep silence in the assembly. It was felt that each member was 
fully aware of the importance of this moment. Suddenly the song "Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son" was sung and then "Blessed be the bond". Then the previous 
Synod President, D. J. Baltzer, said a short but heartfelt prayer. There was general 
satisfaction and a joyful mood in the congregation. Whatever may happen now, this 
moment remains of historical significance. The various commissions will now conduct 
further negotiations in this matter and take the steps necessary for final unification." 

The official resolutions were followed by individual statements by men who hold 
leading positions in the Synod. The retiring General Praeses, D. Baltzer, said that no 
other church of German origin fits so well into America and has such a great future in 
the country as the Evangelical Synod. The report gives D. Baltzer's discussion thus: 
"In view of the future of our church, | can only say that | look to my church with cheerful 
confidence. | am convinced that our church has a great future in this country. The 
youth are enthusiastic about their church and are willing to do their part to build up 
the kingdom of God. The men's world has awakened and is putting its hand to the 
work with manly strength. There is a new move and a fresh spirit going through our 
men's world. Our women are also willing to do their part. They turn their attention to 
such things as escape the man's eye. They are indeed the busy bees in the church, 
quietly doing great things with untiring diligence in true womanly fashion. In all fields 
there is great interest in work, willingness, and a sense of sacrifice. As long as a 
church stands in this way, especially when, with its liberal program, its friendly manner 
toward those of other faiths, it is ready to carry the weak and to extend to them the 
Christian brotherly hand, and does not deviate for a moment from its Christian, 
evangelical principles of faith, all is well with it. We may well say that no other church 
of German origin in this country has such a future as the Evangelical Synod of North 
America. Once the American understands what the principles of the Evangelical 
Synod mean, he would rather join that church than a church of historic English origin 
transplanted to America." 

The report still brings these debates of individuals: 

"P. H. J. Schick, S. T. D., Chicago, Ill, says: It is the most interesting and 
successful conference | have ever witnessed. Above all, the spirit of progress was 
displayed. There was shown a sincere desire to go forward in all branches of the 
work. Otto, editor of the synodal organ "The Messenger of Peace,' expressed himself 
as follows: What | liked best about the conference and what was most in. 
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The fraternal spirit that permeated all the negotiations made a strong impression on 
me. Even if differences of opinion arose here and there, we always found ourselves 
back on the ground of love. On the other hand, | was struck by the courage with which 
one goes forward in all branches of the work. Father H. Niefer, D.D., who has 
attended a number of such conferences as President of the Wisconsin District, gave 
his impression in writing. He said: "My impression is that the General Conference in 
general was an event from which a mighty ripple of new enthusiasm for uplifting and 
strengthening church life in the Synod will go forth. Even though there was 
sometimes a sharp clash of opinions, and views differed sharply here and there, there 
was harmony in depth. It was felt that all the conferees were devoted to their church 
and always had the good of it in view. A number of addresses were delivered which 
may be called acts of the Spirit, and which clearly and impressively set before the 
eyes the ideal of the Christian Church in our day. Mrs. P. -------- , writer 

and leader of the Women's Corner in the "Messenger of Peace’, said: | was a bit 
anxious at this General Conference. But | sum up my impression in the words, ‘The 
Spirit of God was hovering over the waters.' | am satisfied." 

The Evangelical Synod also considers it its duty to provide church services for 
the newly immigrated Germans. About the largest "evangelical" congregation in 
Rochester (D. F. Frankenfeld) the report says: "Fifty German services were held 
during the past year. The congregation is making every effort to provide church 
services for the new immigrant Germans. On Sunday afternoons meetings are held, 
during which a snack is given, and in the evening so-called family evenings are held. 
On these occasions care is taken that everything is conducted in the German 
manner. The purpose is that the Germans should settle in more quickly in the new 
country and feel at home. Arrangements have also been made to instruct these 
people in the English language and to acquaint them with the conditions of the 
country." 

There are bona fide unionists; that is, there are unionists who really think they 
are serving the Christian church when they make brotherly fellowship across existing 
doctrinal differences. We have known such people. We can also imagine that the 
Rochester assembly was deeply moved, and that when, after an eloquent 
endorsement of the motions for union, the vote was taken by standing, there was 
deep silence for a few moments, and suddenly the song was intoned, "Glory be to 
the Father and to the Son," and "Blessed be the bond." One might almost feel sorry 
to criticize this "general satisfaction and joyful mood." And yet the criticism must be 
directed to the ent- 
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employ the most diverse. Objectively considered, that is, considered and judged 
according to the Scriptures, it was an abuse of God's name to sing the glorious hymn, 
"Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and also to the Holy Ghost," on the occasion 
of the events in Rochester, N. Y. For from the Holy Scriptures, the word of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, it is established that the Holy Trinity desires to 
have complete agreement in teaching and confessing the doctrine revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures, and commands all Christians to separate themselves from those 
who depart from the teaching of the apostles and prophets.1) Therefore, "the apostle 
of love," John, also commands, "If any man come to you, and bring not this doctrine 
[namely, the doctrine of Christ, v. 9], receive him not at home, neither salute him: for 
he that saluteth him maketh himself partaker of his evil works." 2) According to the 
context, only the brotherly greeting of faith is forbidden here, not the civil greeting 
which may be required by the laws of civil courtesy.3) The house-rule in the Christian 
church, which is, after all, God's house,4) reads to this effect, that every one who 
teaches in that house should speak only God's word, 1 Petr. 4, 11: Ei tig Aatet, > 
Aoyia & cov. Likewise, to the divine 

The divine house rules that all Christians should only go to those teachers who teach 
God's Word without the admixture of human opinions. There is a manifest 
transgression of the divine house-order on the part of all teachers who claim a license 
to also bring their own human thoughts to the man. Likewise, there is a manifest 
transgression of divine house-rule on the part of Christians when they engage in 
ecclesiastical disagreement with such teachers as God's Word disqualifies for 
teaching in the Christian church. There is in these cases not a union willed by God, 
but a confusion forbidden by God. Teachers and hearers may think that by their ways 
they are serving the unity of the Christian church and resisting disunion in it. But this 
is an erroneous opinion. According to God's Word, the very opposite is the case. 
According to God's Word, the dividers in the Christian church are the people who 
bring a different teaching than that of the apostles and prophets to the market, and 
helpers in this division are the Christians who adhere to these dividers instead of 
shunning them. Rom. 16:17 is unmistakably clear: "But | exhort you, brethren, that 
ye take heed of them which cause divisions and offences beside the doctrine which 
ye have learned, and that ye depart from them." The unionists virtually reverse what 
Scripture teaches here about separationists. They counterfeit the vocabulary of the 
Scriptures and thereby deceive themselves and others. They do not consider that 
according to Scripture all church divisions and factions, 


3) 1) Rom. 16, 17. Walther, Pastoral, p. 350. 
4) 2) 2 John 10. 11. 1 Tim. 3, 15. 
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which we all deeply deplore, have their origin only in the fact that the Christians 
disregarded the admonition of the apostle Rom. 16, 17. If the apostle's admonition 
had been obeyed, neither would the papacy have come into existence, nor could 
other sects have arisen. Where there are no buyers, there is no market. The 
preachers of false doctrine would give up their business if they had to do it solo. What 
encourages them is the fact that they are not shunned, but find followers. 

What was missing in Rochester was the evaluation of unionism according to 
the rule and guidance of the Holy Scriptures. Various reasons were given for union 
in the face of existing doctrinal differences, e.g. The fact that in Germany since 1817 
there has been a union between Lutherans and Reformed; the fact that even at the 
present time there is a general and strong desire for union not only in Germany but 
also in other countries; the special fact that the Reformed Church in the United States 
and the Church of the United Brethren in Christ want to unify, and that therefore the 
Evangelical Synod of North America also wants union, because from the beginning 
it has "written the principle of union on its banner. But these are reasons which lie 
merely within the human ego, and are not taken from the Scriptures. For as to the 
appeal to Christian love and the bearing of the weak, there is in this, not a proof from 
Scripture, but an abuse of Scripture. To be sure, the Scriptures do require the 
carrying of the weak in Christian love. Gal. 6:1 expressly says: "Brethren, if any man 
be overtaken in any fault, restore him with a gentle spirit, ye that are spiritual." But 
do not translate in these scriptural words the expression, "So restore him to his right 
mind." To "restore" (katapTiZe!) someone to his former right or normal condition is to 
restore him. But a Christian's normal state consists in this, that - according to Joh. 8, 
31. 32 - he abides in Christ's speech, thus recognizes the truth, and is made free 
from error by the knowledge of the truth. Unionism wants the opposite. It wants error 
to be granted the right of ecclesiastical existence alongside truth. But in this way truth 
in the sense of Scripture is abandoned. The divine truth attested in Scripture has it 
in itself to exclude the opposing error. "5) Depart from those who deviate from the 
apostolic doctrine. 6) The "truth" which no longer wants to exclude error, but allows 
error the right to exist beside it, consequently abolishes the difference between truth 
and error. This is why unionism is so harmful to the Church in general and to 
individual souls in particular. 


5) Matth. 7, 15. 6) Rom. 16, 17. 
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dangerous and harmful. We said above that there are bona lao unionists. There is 
no doubt that even in the Evangelical Synod there is no lack of children of God who, 
on the basis of Scripture, believe that God forgives their sins for the sake of Christ's 
merit. By this they are members of the Christian Church and heirs of eternal life. But 
it is a "happy inconsistency" for them to hold to Scripture words like John 1:29, 
"Behold, this is the Lamb of God, which beareth the sin of the world," in faith, although 
they set aside Scripture words like Rom. 16:17, which forbids brotherly fellowship 
with false prophets. This is a dangerous position. When challenged, it may be, "By 
what right do you believe John 1:29, since you do not regard Rom. 16:17 as divine 
truth?" 

Of course, what has been said here also applies to membership in 
communities calling themselves Lutheran, which also practice unionism contrary to 
God's Word. F.P. 


Principiis obsta! 


It is significant that the adiaphoristic controversies in the sixteenth century 
closely followed the interimist controversy. Even a superficial study suffices to see 
the inner connection between the two. The Augsburg Interim, however, by the papal 
bishops Pflug! and Helding and the unscrupulous name Lutheran Johann Agricola of 
Eisleben, which, while permitting the Lutherans to marry priests and to partake of the 
Lord's Supper under both forms, demanded of them submission to the pope as the 
supreme bishop, imposed the reintroduction of many papal usages, and cruelly 
mixed truth and error in important articles of faith and doctrine, was so universally 
hated that it gained little acceptance, although an attempt was made to give it full 
force with the full force of imperial authority. (Cf. Walther, Der Konkordienformel Kern 
und Stern, 14 ff.) The Leipzig Interim, on the other hand, which was adopted in the 
same year, December 22, 1548, at an assembly of the estates at Leipzig, was ina 
sense far more dangerous, because it had been approved by the Wittenberg 
professors under Melanchthon's direction. Most dangerous, of course, were also in 
this document those passages which brought an equivocal exposition of the 
doctrines in dispute, and demanded submission to the regiment of the papal bishops. 
But in a scarcely less degree objectionable were also those passages which sought 
to reintroduce all sorts of ceremonies and usages which had been discontinued on 
account of the papal leaven adhering to them. The purpose of the interim was, of 
course, to 
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to hold the Lutheran doctrine in substance, and to admit the Catholic constitutions 
and usages only as adiaphora, as the document expressly states: "According to the 
same, we first of all consider that everything which the old teachers kept in the 
adiaphoris, that is, in the middle things which may be kept without violating divine 
Scripture, and which has still remained in custom with the other part, shall henceforth 
also be kept, and that therein no burden or waywardness be sought or applied, since 
such may be done without violating good consciences." (Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte 
Ill, |, 362.) What was counted among the adiaphora is stated in the document itself, 
namely, "that all other church servants are subject and obedient to the Supreme and 
other bishops, who carry out their episcopal office according to God's command and 
use it for edification and not for destruction, . . that the mass be held in these lands 
with bells, lights and vessels, chants, garments and ceremonies, . . that one abstain 
from eating meat on Fridays, Saturdays and also during fasting, and that such be kept 
as an external order by the imperial majesty's commana". (I. c., 634 f.) This included, 
among other things, that "now, as with the papists, salt should again be sprinkled on 
the children at baptism, water and salt should again be consecrated, and flags and 
candles should be carried around the church every Sunday, and the like". (Cf. 
Walther, I. c., 22.) 

Now many of these usages were in and of themselves medizeval things, and 
might have been further regarded and treated as such, had they not, in the course of 
a little more than two decades, become on the papal side an act of confession which 
identified the participants in these ceremonies with the Papal Church. But it was 
precisely because these things were now fondly called adiaphora by Melanchthon 
and those like him, so that even Bugenhagen, Paul Eber, and Georg Major joined in 
the very general assertion that in matters of means, however, one might yield even 
to one's enemies, and indeed should yield for the sake of the peace and continuance 
of the orthodox church, that the adiaphorist controversy arose. In this controversy the 
discussion finally came to a head on the question whether one could and should yield 
to the opponents of the pure doctrine on their insistence for peace and unity in middle 
matters and thus enter into a kind of union, with which the other question was 
connected, whether one could abstain from the accusation that the Pope was the 
Antichrist by the Emperor's command. (Cf. Walther, I. c., 25.) 

The adiaphoristic question has been resolved in the Lutheran Church by the 
Formula of Concord, in Article X, Solida Declaratio, where it is clearly and 
unambiguously stated, "We believe, teach, and confess that the church of God of 
every place and time shall have the same opportunity, according to good reason, 
power, and authority, to apply the same (church customs in 
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The first thing is to change, diminish, and increase the means without frivolity and 
annoyance, as is at all times considered most useful, conducive, and best for good 
order, Christian discipline and discipline, evangelical prosperity, and the edification 
of the church. How even the weak in faith may be yielded and yielded to in such 
outward means with a good conscience, Paul teaches Rom. 14, and proves it by his 
example Act. 16 and 21; 1 Cor. 9. We also believe, teach, and confess, that at the 
time of the confession, when the enemies of God's word desire to suppress the pure 
doctrine of the holy gospel, the whole church of God, yea, every Christian man, and 
especially the ministers of the word, as the rulers of the church of God, are guilty, by 
the word of God, of suppressing the doctrine and things pertaining to religion, srei 
publicly, not only in word, but also in deed and work, and that then in this case also 
in such means the adversaries are not to give way, nor suffer the same to be imposed 
upon by the enemies for the weakening of the right worship of God and the planting 
and confirmation of idolatry by force or deceit." (Trigl., 1054.) 


That the faithful Lutheran preachers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were guided by the tenth article of the Formula of Concord is evident from the many 
church orders, the various liturgies, and the manifold catechisms of that time. It is 
evident, among other things, from the fact that in the Scandinavian countries the 
episcopal constitution was retained, and that a large part of the priestly vestments 
were used until recent times. At the same time, however, the most scrupulous care 
was taken not to give offence by the careless introduction of any customs and 
ceremonies. In this they followed the sober manner of Luther, who always knew how 
to unite his judgment in these matters with the facts at hand. Thus, in the course of 
the centuries, in the German part of the faithful Lutheran Church, the really papist 
leaven was eradicated, that is, all the customs to which Roman superstition had 
attached itself, such as exorcism at the consecration, the elevation of the host, the 
sprinkling of so-called holy water, and the like. On the other hand, however, they 
refused to yield to the demands of the Reformed in doctrine and life when the latter 
were concerned with things that had become a confession. Thus the Lutheran 
Church has retained the cross and even the crucifix, as well as the sign of the cross, 
in spite of the fact that this was condemned as Catholic in the Reformed camp. We 
also have altars, baptismal fonts, painted, carved, and carved stone images, and the 
like. On the other hand, in order not to expose itself to the reproach of unionism, the 
Lutheran Church has refused to break bread in Holy Communion, since this act 
apparently does not 
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belongs to the essential parts of the sacrament, but is an accidens, namely, because 
in the time of the first Christians the bread, as well as at the institution of the Lord's 
Supper, was used in flat bread. Likewise, the Lutheran Church has refused to use 
immersion in baptism, not as if such baptism were invalid, but because Baptist 
sectarians deny sacramental power to a baptism without immersion. Finally, to 
mention only one other thing, the Lutheran Church has so far resolutely refused to 
introduce a substitute for fermented wine in the Lord's Supper, if only for the reason 
that false reasons are advanced by the abstainers for their position, and because no 
pastor or congregation has the right to introduce the element of uncertainty into the 
sacrament. 

In all these cases the faithful Lutheran Church has always followed the 
principle: Principiis obsta! It is an easy thing to allow oneself to be ruled by spurious 
reasons and to introduce an innovation that deviates from the course of the 
customary, but it is a difficult thing to break away again from a usage that in some 
way identifies the Lutheran Church with the sects. 

This lesson is found on almost every page of Church History, especially the 
subsection dealing with ecclesiastical usages and ceremonies. The history of liturgy 
shows that more heresies have come to the people through the constant 
demonstration in the services of Sundays and feast days than through all the decrees 
of the pope and the councils, and through all the writings of the scholastics. The post- 
Nicaean Church did not simply invent the doctrine of the adoration of the saints and 
of purgatory, but this developed in the course of time out of ceremonies which 
seemed quite innocent. It stood like this. The first Christians were so focused on the 
afterlife that they took the congregation on this side of the grave and beyond it 
together as one great ekkAnoia. Therefore, according to the first liturgies, the prayers 
were done in the great church prayer for all, whether they were still here on earth, or 
had already gone on to the dwellings of light. But it was not long before these prayers 
were changed to prayers for the deceased. Thus the Clementine Liturgy says: "We 
also offer our intercession for all who have enjoyed thy good pleasure: the holy 
patriarchs and prophets, the righteous apostles, martyrs, confessors, bishops, 
presbyters, deacons, subdeacons, lectors, singers, virgins, widows, laymen, and for 
all whose names are known to thee." (Brightman, Liturgies, Eastern and Western, 21 
f.) In the liturgy of the Syrian Jacobites we read, "We beseech thee . . for the saints 
who have fallen asleep before this time . . . . Grant rest to the spirits of those who 
have fallen asleep, and be merciful to sinners in the day of judgment." (I. c., 98.) 
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Similar passages are found in the liturgy of St. Mark, of the Coptic Jacobites, of the 
Abyssinian Jacobites, of the Nestorians, indeed in all the liturgies which have come 
down to us at all from the early Church. But it was not long before the departed 
brethren were no longer regarded as mere dormientes or avatrauoduevol, but as 
such as were in another place, and whose situation and future were not yet fully 
determined. The stare ad Deum cum mortuo, which placed the living and the dead on 
a level, was soon changed to a commemorare in oratione, which postulated a local 
seclusion. Then the welfare of the departed soul was specially considered in a 
commendare eum Deo. The remaining steps downward were the orare pro anima one, 
the postulare pro spiritu one, and finally the postulare ei refrigerium et in prima 
resurrectione consortium. (Cf. Kliefoth, Liturgische Abhandlungen I, 242.) 

Hand in hand with this peculiar development we find that of the doctrine of 
Purgatory. Beginning with Origen and Cyprian, we can trace the false idea through 
individual sayings of Chrysostom and Augustine, until at last Gregory the Great 
gained the courage to publicly promulgate the doctrine of Purgatory. - In quite the 
same way, however, the idea of sacrifice developed in connection with the Holy 
Supper. While the Fathers before Nicea were apparently still right in the question of 
the Real Presence, we already find passages in Ambrose and Jerome which indicate 
a gradual drift. And here, too, the development of the liturgy kept pace with the wrong 
thoughts, so that one came from a sacramental presence to a local, physical 
presence, and finally postulated the transformation of the earthly elements into the 
heavenly goods of the body and blood of Christ. - It was the same with indulgences, 
which were also brought before the people precisely through the liturgy and through 
external ceremonies. In itself, the indulgence was not originally a forgiveness of sins, 
but at first only a remission of church punishments, which only granted a release from 
the torments of purgatory to those who received it in sincere repentance of heart. (Cf. 
Kurtz, Kirchengeschichte |, 343.) What later became of it, however, is known to 
everyone who deals even superficially with the history of the Reformation. 

In short, history is our teacher in these matters as well. Let us beware of the 
beginnings! Let us beware of everything that comes to us from sectarian circles and 
seeks admittance with us, as long as it in some way still bears the stamp of 
sectarianism! Let us beware of practices which in any way interfere with the doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of all believers, and thereby endanger the doctrine of the 
one office instituted by God! Let us guard against any form which unduly emphasizes 
the good works of Christians in the sacerdotal part of worship! Let us beware lest we 
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once give the appearance of making frivolous changes in the outward form of the 
administration of the Lord's Supper! It is not fitting for a minister of the Word to be 
hasty even in matters of means, and especially not for a sacrament even to suggest 
the element of uncertainty and to weaken points which are indicated in Scripture with 
symbolic reference. K. 


Luther's conception and fulfillment of the Christian missionary duty. 


The Lutheran Church has often been reproached for having long and unduly 
neglected the general Christian duty of mission, and for having thereby manifested 
an alarming lack of true life. But this reproach is based partly on an insufficient 
knowledge of history, partly on an erroneous judgment of circumstances. It is by no 
means justified to the extent to which it is made, and those who mostly make it are 
morally least justified in doing so. 

The mission command of the Lord to His disciples was that they should teach 
all nations, go into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature. Without a 
doubt this command did not only apply to the apostles as such, but to all disciples of 
Jesus. Those who lived through Christ and in Him were also to bear witness to Him 
as the Saviour of all men. This is how the church has always understood it, and this 
is how every living Christian acts today. But not every testimony of Christ is therefore 
already missionary preaching in the narrower sense of the word, just as that which 
is the task of the congregation, namely to proclaim Christ to those who do not yet 
know Him, is not incumbent on every individual believer for himself. The church as a 
whole has never ceased to fulfil the command of the Lord, even though not all parts 
of the church were directly involved in this work at all times. As long as there were 
still Gentiles within the Roman Empire, many Christian congregations were able to 
work at their conversion in close proximity. But when the population of the empire 
was at least outwardly incorporated into the church, the latter found itself dependent 
on the surrounding peoples for its missionary work, and from then on such work was 
mainly the responsibility of the congregations of the border region. They, who at first 
were in contact with the heathen, must have recognized in this the call of the Lord to 
proclaim salvation to them, and the work was to be furthered by the fact that not only 
did individuals go out into the heathen world and preach, but at the same time the 
Christian community had a moral and educational effect on the new converts. Thus, 
during the Middle Ages, when the missionary work was carried on primarily by the 
monastic orders, it was the rule of the church to establish new foundations in such a 
way as to 
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The church was to be spread in such a way that it remained in the closest connection 
with the mother monasteries behind it and had support and support from them. The 
expansion of the church should be a constant growth. 


Then the church did not give in to an impetuous and unclear missionary urge 
and in order to satisfy it, did not choose missionary areas at its own discretion, but 
waited for the instructions of the Lord and made an effort to recognize His indications. 
Paul, who after all was expressly called to be an apostle to the Gentiles, hesitated to 
enter into this his vocational work until the Holy Spirit bade the church at Antioch to 
set him and Barnabas apart and send them forth. And then he went in the ways which 
he was bound to regard as God's appointed him. He first visited the churches of the 
Jews in the Dispersion, mindful of his duty towards them, and to use them as a 
starting-point and a point of reference. In addition, he turned to the larger cities, the 
gathering places of the people's life, the centers of the great traffic, which were thus 
suitable to become flocks of Christianization for a whole surrounding area. Following 
him, the Church continued to seek to discern from the movements of her own history 
as well as from the circumstances of the life of the nations, where and when God was 
directing her to take up and continue the work of the Apostle to the Gentiles. 

The church never ceased to do missionary work, but it degenerated itself, and 
this also distorted its missionary work. It was not enough for her to be the 
congregation of believers in Christ, but she wanted to represent the visible kingdom 
of God on earth, which had its center in Rome and was ruled from there. Therefore 
she did not content herself with preaching faith in Christ as the only way to salvation, 
but she also demanded that the new converts submit to Rome and her laws, and 
taught them to regard this as an indispensable condition of their salvation. The natural 
consequence of this was that the latter came to the fore as the main thing, and faith 
in Christ was almost forgotten. 

And another aberration resulted from this degeneration. If the church was the 
visible kingdom of God, it must also rule over everything in the world. It had to demand 
that all authority submit to it, and whoever refused to do so had to be subdued by 
external force. Wherever her admonition to submit to the name of Christ was not 
heard, she had to consider herself obliged to take up the sword to compel the 
disobedient, and, if need be, to exterminate them. In order to extend the kingdom of 
the Prince of Peace, she called for war and let rivers of blood be shed. It is from this 
point of view that, in the history of expansion, the crusades directed on various sides 
are to be judged, and it was from this error that the exhortation of the medieval church 
to the Turkish wars arose. 
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So it was with the mission when Luther began to preach the gospel again and 
thereby became the reformer of the church. He again placed the Word of God high 
on the lampstand and also asserted it against all false tradition and custom. And 
should he have overlooked such an explicit commandment of the Lord as that 
concerning missions, and have made no effort to fulfill it? It is hardly conceivable that 
it should be so, and yet one looks in vain in his writings for what we would call an 
invitation to his contemporaries to go on mission. The question is whether we are 
entitled to expect something like this from him, and whether he did not have to obey 
the words of Scripture in a completely different way, to live up to the commandment 
of the Lord. 

On the feasts of the Epiphany and the Ascension, Luther repeatedly preached 
on scriptural passages that gave him sufficient cause to speak out about the mission. 

In interpreting the closing words of the Gospel of Marci, he says: "Here a 
question arises concerning this saying, 'Go ye into all the world,’ how this saying is 
to be understood and kept, since the apostles did not come into all the world. For 
there came no apostle unto us, neither were many isles found in our days, which are 
Gentiles, and no man preached unto them: and yet the scripture saith, that their 
doctrine went out into all the earth, and their preaching into all the world. Answer: 
Their preaching has gone out into all the world, though it has not yet come into all 
the world. This going forth is begun and begun, though it be not yet finished and 
accomplished; but it shall be preached farther and farther until the last day. When 
this sermon is preached and heard and proclaimed in all the world, then the message 
will be accomplished and delivered everywhere; then the last day will also come to 
pass. This message of preaching is like throwing a stone into the water; it makes 
bulges and circles and weals around it, and the bulges wash over and over again, 
one driving the other, until they come to the shore. Although it becomes quiet in the 
middle, the bulges still do not rest, but go on their way. So it is with preaching: it 
began with the apostles, and goes on forever, and is driven on by preachers, and is 
chased and persecuted to and fro in the world, yet it is always made known to those 
who have not heard it before, though it is extinguished in the midst of the way, and 
becomes vain heresy." 

Luther, then, knows and also teaches that the command to preach the gospel 
is one for all time; he points to the course of preaching through the centuries. "The 
gospel shall no man be restrained, till it come unto the ends of the earth, as it is 
written in the Psalm. So it is also now and come unto us, who lie by the 
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End of the world, for we lie hard by the sea." He has heard of newly discovered 
heathen lands. And yet he does not urge his hearers to send messengers there and 
begin the missionary work. He reminds them that the wise men from the east will 
certainly have spoken of what they had seen and heard. "They have been the first 
evangelists or preachers among the Gentiles, who have taught others of this little 
child, and have instructed and comforted them. So shall we also not keep silence, 
but preach of this little child." But even here he does not name the Gentiles as those 
to whom it is now necessary to preach. The very words of Scripture which contain 
the Great Commission tell him a different task from his own. The gospel is to be 
preached. "But what is the gospel? Whosoever believeth, there shall be no wrath nor 
condemnation, but grace and blessedness indeed; sin shall be forgiven, and heaven 
opened.” In JEsu's name alone repentance and remission of sins shall be preached 
among all nations. "Then the Lord reaches out very far, and takes all that is in the 
world at once, whether Jews, Gentiles, or whosoever they will, and in short, no man 
excluded, all, as he finds them and meets them (except Christ), under the wrath of 
God, and casts them out, saying, Ye are all condemned in the first place, with all your 
doings and your being, what ye are, and how much, how great, how high, how holy 
ye are. ... And when he saith, Let the apostles go into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature, it followeth that all the world, with all their wisdom, skill, and 
learning, knoweth not, neither understandeth the gospel of Christ. For if it knew and 
understood it out of its own head, it should not have the apostles' mission and 
preaching. If the Greeks had known it, St. Paul would not have been allowed to come 
to them and establish the obedience of faith among them. Wherefore by this 
command all the scholars of this world, philosophi, jurists, theologi, with all that they 
know, understand, and teach in the world, are brought to school, and made subject 
to the poor beggars and unlearned fishermen, the apostles, sent as the messengers 
from Christ, who are to be masters of all the world, and whom all the world shall hear 
and learn of them, or be damned with all their art and wisdom." But as this sermon 
humbles all the world and calls them to repentance, so in turn it also offers 
forgiveness of sins to all peoples without distinction. "Here we should especially not 
forget the great comfort that God also calls the Gentiles to the kingdom of Christ and 
accepts them as a people, even though they were not circumcised or subject to the 
law like the Jews. For here we Gentiles have a certain testimony, that we should not 
despair as if we did not belong to Christ, but that we should accept ourselves as well 
as the Jews, though we are not his people like the Jews." And when it is said in the 
Psalm, "Praise ye the Lord, all ye Gentiles," "thereby are we Gentiles assured and 
assured that we also belong to God, and to heaven. 
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mel, and shall not be condemned, though we be not Abraham's bodily blood and 
flesh: as the Jews boast that they alone are the children of God, and heirs of heaven, 
because of the bodily birth of Abraham, and of the holy fathers, kings, and prophets. 
True, they alone have the honor before all men, that they are the children of such 
holy fathers; but they have not the honor alone, that they find the children of God, 
and heirs of his kingdom of heaven." 

There is no people of the earth for whom this message is not intended, and no 
class is too high or too low, too good or too bad for it. "For the Lord saith, Preach ye 
to all creatures, that he may compass all ranks: that no emperor, no king of the earth, 
should be so mighty, as to hear, and receive, and believe this doctrine of the gospel, 
or else be damned. For these are called creatures of men, that is, such offices and 
estates as are ordered by men. There the greatest, the most powerful, the noblest, 
the holiest, is nothing better than the least, the most simple, and the most despised 
on earth, all fused into one heap, no one singled out and set apart for sorrow or love 
or honor or privilege; but therein standeth all and all who think they are, who and 
what manner of people, nations, estates, and beings, and how unequal they may be 
in the world. Again, the kingdom of Christ has nothing to do with these outward 
things; it leaves such things unchanged as they are and walk in its ordinances. For 
Christ commands them to preach the gospel to all creatures, which are and were all 
before he came with the gospel, that is, all worldly things and ordinances, which are 
made by men according to their reason and natural wisdom implanted by God, which 
St. Peter also calls human creatures, and yet are also called God's ordinances, 
Romans 13. 13. In this Christ does not want to make anything new or different, but 
leaves them as they are and are called; only that he tells the world about his eternal 
kingdom, how to get rid of sin and eternal death, that in it all should be subject to him 
at the same time without distinction and recognize him as their Lord through faith." 

Luther recognized all this as the content of the command to bring the gospel 
to all creatures in the world, and this was precisely what had been lacking up to that 
point, so much so that he was tempted to say: | do not know whether Germany has 
ever heard God's word. The pope's word had been proclaimed, but it was not the 
gospel, rather the exact opposite of it, nothing but a sermon on works and instructions 
for self-righteousness. Only now had God's grace caused the light to shine brightly 
again out of the darkness; the kindness and brightness of God had appeared again 
in the unadulterated word of grace in Christ JEsu. The Holy Spirit had brought Luther 
to the knowledge of Christ through the Gospel, namely, that in faith he was 
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to find forgiveness of sins in him. But then the Spirit needed him and those who had 
experienced the same as him to bring others to this knowledge of grace through 
word and preaching. Because the gospel had fallen into oblivion in Christendom 
itself, Luther considered it his duty to fulfill the missionary command to preach the 
truthful gospel again among his people, and he called upon others to do so on the 
occasion of such scriptural passages; this is what he meant when he prayed in his 
missionary hymn: 


May God have mercy on us and give us his Then give thanks unto thee, O God, and 
blessing; praise thee, The nations above, and all 
His face with bright light Illuminate us to the earth that rejoice, And with a great 
life eternal, That we may know his works, shout caught that thou art judge on earth, 
And what he loves on earth, And Jesus And dost not let sin reign; Thy word is 
Christ salvation and strength Be known to the guard and the pasture, Which 
the Gentiles And turn them to God. keepeth all people to walk in 
righteousness. 


The Gentiles whom he means here, and of whom he also often says "we 
Gentiles", are the Gentile peoples who had entered the Christian church; they praise 
God, as Ps. 117 already prophesied, and among them the gospel is to go forth more 
and more in momentum. 

Among them Luther's disciples then went out as messengers of the gospel 
and founded mission stations. Again, they sought out the main places of traffic, the 
larger cities, first, and from there the preaching spread in wider and wider circles, 
until these circles touched and merged into one another, so that there was a coherent 
Protestant church area. 

In this way Luther preached and carried on evangelical missions, and for the 
progress of this missionary work he taught the evangelical Christians to pray, writing 
in the interpretation of the second petition: "Therefore we pray, first of all, that such 
things may be strengthened among us, and that his name may be so glorified by the 
holy Word of God and Christian life, both that we who have accepted it may continue 
in it and increase daily, and that it may gain a chance and following among other 
people and pass mightily through the world, so that many of them may come to the 
kingdom of grace, may be made partakers of salvation, to be brought by the Holy 
Spirit, so that we may thus all abide in one kingdom, now begun, forever." 

Alongside this renewal of right gospel preaching, however, he fought against 
the false way of spreading the kingdom of God that had arisen under the papacy and 
was highly recommended by the popes of his time in particular. 

He had spoken out against the Turkish wars at an early stage and was 
therefore considered by his opponents to be a traitor to the Church and to the 
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Empire. When the danger of the Turks grew in 1529, he took occasion to speak more 
thoroughly on this subject, and did so with all frankness. In those days the Turks 
were regarded as the enemies of Christ and His kingdom, as the champions of 
paganism, that is, of the kingdom of darkness under the devil, against the Christian 
world. Luther also saw them in this way, but he drew quite different conclusions from 
the Pope and his own. 

Luther did not want to give up the Turkish war itself, but it should be led by 
different fighters than before and in a different spirit. It was up to the secular 
authorities, who had been commanded by God to protect the empire, to lead it. To 
them one should speak in God's name: "Dear lords, emperors, and princes, if you 
want to be emperors and princes, then act as emperors and princes, or the Turk will 
teach you by God's wrath and disfavor. Germany, or emperorship, is given or 
commanded to you by God, that you should protect it, govern it, advise it, and help 
it, and not only should, but must, at the loss of your souls' blessedness and divine 
grace and favor." The Emperor shall contend against the Turk, and under his banner 
it shall be done. But of course the emperor must then look at himself with different 
eyes than has hitherto been the case, and the Christians too must look at his banner 
with different eyes. Nor shall the Turks be contended against for his false faith and 
life, but for his murder and destruction. The emperor's sword has nothing to do with 
faith; it belongs to physical, worldly things. "For this reason, let this provocation and 
agitation cease, since the emperor and princes have hitherto been provoked to battle 
against the Turks, as the head of Christendom, as the protector of the faith, that he 
may exterminate the Turk's wickedness and evil. Not so, for the emperor is not the 
head of Christendom, nor the protector of the gospel or of the faith. The church and 
the faith must have another protector than the emperor and kings are; they are 
commonly the worst enemies of Christianity and the faith, as the second Psalm says 
and the church everywhere complains. And with such provocation and exhortation 
one only makes it worse and angers God the more, because by doing so one 
encroaches on his honor and work and wants to appropriate it to men, which is 
idolatry and blasphemy. Even if the emperor should destroy the unbelievers and 
unbelievers, he would have to attack the pope, bishops, and clergy, and perhaps not 
even spare ours and his own; for there is enough abominable idolatry in his 
emperorship that it is not necessary to dispute the Turks on this account. Among us 
there are too many Turks, Jews, pagans, and unbelievers, both of them with publicly 
false doctrine and with an evil and shameful life. Let the Turk believe and live as he 
pleases, just as the papacy 
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and other false Christians live." Much less than the emperor, however, is the pope to 
wage war, for he, "who desires to be a Christian, even the chief and best Christian 
preacher, has no right to lead an army of the church or of Christians; for the church 
is not to wage war or to fight with the sword; she has other enemies than flesh and 
blood, who are called the evil devils in the air, Eph. 6. 6 For this reason she has other 
weapons and swords and other wars, so that she may have enough to do, but she 
must not mix in the wars of emperors or princes, for the Scripture says that there 
should be no happiness where God is disobeyed. Let experience be asked how we 
have hitherto fared in the Turkish war, when we have fought as Christians and in 
Christ's name, until at last we have lost Rhodus and almost all Hungary, and much of 
the German country besides. 

But the church should indeed contend against the Turk, for Mohammed is a 
destroyer of our Lord Christ and his kingdom. "The Turk is a servant of the devil, who 
not only destroys the land and the people with the sword, but also devastates the 
Christian faith in our dear Lord Jesus Christ. For although some praise his rule in that 
he lets everyone believe what they want, only that he wants to be a worldly lord, such 
praise is not true. For he does not allow Christians to come together in public, and no 
one is required to confess Christ in public or to preach or teach against Mohammed. 
But what kind of freedom of faith is this, since it is not necessary to preach or confess 
Christ? since our salvation is in the same confession, as Paul says in Romans 10, 
"To confess with the mouth makes one blessed," and Christ was very strict in 
commanding us to confess and teach his gospel, Matt. 10. 010 Because then faith 
must be silent and secret among such a desolate, wild people, and in such a sharp, 
great government, how can it at last stand or abide, if it be troublesome or laborious, 
though one preach most faithfully and diligently? Therefore it is so, and must be so: 
whatever is caught from the Christians in Turkey, or otherwise comes in, all falls there, 
and all becomes Turkish, that very seldom any remain; for they lack the living bread 
of souls, and see the free carnal nature of the Turks, and must therefore join them." 

So the Christian must also fight, but he must remember that the Turk, as the 
devil's servant, is God's rod. Therefore the Christian must first humble himself before 
God and heartily repent, and must first strike the devil himself and take the rod out of 
God's hand, so that the Turk may be found for himself without the devil's help and 
God's hand in his power alone. After this, pray against him with a confident, believing 
heart, just as the Christians freshly attacked the pope with prayer and God's word, 
and 
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have tangibly struck. The clergy should exhort the congregations to this. "In order 
that the people may be stirred to devotion and earnestness by public prayer in the 
churches, | would be pleased, if it pleased the pastors and churches, that on feast 
days, after the sermon, whether in the morning or in the evening, or one after the 
other, the 79th Psalm be sung: "Lord, the heathen have fallen into your inheritance," 
one choir after the other, as is customary. After that, a well-tuned boy steps in front 
of the lectern in their choir and sings alone the antiphon: Domine, non secundum; 
after that another boy sings the other tract: Domine, ne memineris, and then the whole 
choir kneels: Adjuva nos, Deus, however, as it was sung during Lent in the papacy, 
because it is very devoutly sung and seen, and the words rhyme well with the cause 
Against the Turks, where one directs them with the heart. Thereupon, where one will, 
the layman may sing: 'Keep us, O Lord, by thy word,' 'Grant us peace,' or the German 
Lord's Prayer." 

Thus, as we have seen, Luther taught Christians to wage the wars of the Lord 
in the right way and with the right weapons. One might now ask: Why did he not go 
further and call upon the Christians to bring the gospel to the Turks as well, in order 
to turn them from enemies of the kingdom of God into members of it? Why did he not 
do as, for instance, the good knight Hartmut von Kronberg, who in 1523 exhorted the 
Pope to give up the Papal States and to confiscate the secular goods of the clergy, 
in order thereby to equip a general campaign against the Turks, but then also added: 
"If the Turk were rightly reported, it would be entirely to be hoped that the Turk would 
willingly come to the true faith, from which the grace of God would further follow that 
all the people of the whole earth would come and come to the one, true faith, so that 
the unbelievers would hear that our faith is placed on the one foundation of Christ, 
to which all Holy Scripture points, and on true brotherly love, not on Rome or the 
same papacy and on our own benefit." The answer to this question is easy. Luther 
hoped nothing of preaching among the Turks, because he saw in them, as well as in 
the Pope, a harbinger of the Last Day. "The Scriptures prophesy to us of two cruel 
tyrants, who were to devastate and destroy Christendom before the Last Day. One 
spiritually, with wiles or false worship and doctrine Against the right Christian faith 
and gospel; for Daniel writes in the 12th chapter that he should exalt himself above 
all gods and above all worship, whom also St. Paul calls the end-Christ, 2 Thess. 2. 
This is the pope with his papacy. The other with the sword, bodily and outwardly, in 
the most horrible way, of which Daniel prophesies mightily in the 7th chapter, and 
Christ, Matt. 24, of a tribulation such as has not been seen on earth. This is the Turk. 
So must the 
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The devil, because the end of the world is at hand, will first attack Christianity with 
both his power in the most terrible way and give us the right last one before we go to 
heaven. Whosoever therefore will be a Christian at this time, let him lay up his heart 
in Christ, and think not henceforth of peace and good days: for the time of such 
tribulation and prophecy is at hand; and likewise our hope and consolation in the 
future of Christ, and our redemption, are not far off, but shall speedily follow. 
Therefore hold fast, and be sure that the Turk is surely the last and fiercest wrath of 
the devil against Christ, that he may cast out the bottom of it, and pour out his fury 
altogether against Christ's kingdom; and also the greatest punishment of God on 
earth against the ungrateful and ungodly despisers and persecutors of Christ and his 
word, and without doubt the forerunner of hell and eternal punishment. For Daniel 
saith, that after the Turk shall follow speedily judgment and hell." 

Luther hoped for the conversion of neither the Turk nor the Pope, as the two 
enemies of the last days who were hardened by God. He wanted to fight against 
them with the weapon of prayer, so that God Himself would arise to save His afflicted 
church from their violence: 

Preserve us, O Lord, by thy word, And prevent 


the murder of the pope and the Turk, Who would 
overthrow thy Son Jesus Christ from thy throne. 


And he believed that the triumphant course of the enemy had now come to a halt, 
not because of the power of the Christians, but because he had reached the limits 
set for him by God according to Scripture. All the more, however, one could say that 
Judgment Day must be at the door. 

Luther did not neglect the missionary command of the Lord to his church, but 
sought to live up to it in word and deed; but he let the situation in which he found the 
church tell him how and where this should be done. He saw that in the church they 
did not know what the content of the missionary preaching was to be, and that they 
had forgotten or did not want to know in what way the kingdom of God was to be 
spread. Thus he was given the task of reforming here also. He testified against the 
secularization of missionary activity, according to which it was thought that the 
enemies of the Christian name had to be struck down with the sword in the hand; 
and he showed what the message was that was to be brought by the church of Christ 
to all nations. This message he himself proclaimed where his profession required it 
of him. Its destiny to go through the world he emphasized aloud, and would not admit 
that limits could be placed upon it as rightly anywhere. In 1532, when it was a 
question of concluding an imperial peace with the provisional toleration of the 
Protestants, the Wittenberg theologians declared together: "It is from the previous 
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It is to be expected that the opponents will seek that we do not send preachers to 
other dominions or promote the doctrine in such places in any way. This article is 
against God; for, as Paul saith, the gospel shall not be bound. This is one of the 
noblest services, to spread Christian doctrine and right services where one can, 
especially with such measures, with preaching and sending preachers without 
forcible preemption. And needeth this altogether no disputation; this article cannot 
be willing." If an authority bars the gospel from its land, it cannot be resisted and 
should not therefore resort to violence. But let Christians never admit and 
acknowledge that such obstruction is right. They should desire on their part that the 
gospel may run freely through the world, and help as much as they can to bring this 
about. 

Who is to say that Luther and his comrades did not fulfill the missionary duty 
of the church? They did what they could and should in their time by punishing and 
seeking to remove the aberration and laying the foundation for new biblical 
evangelical missionary work. 


In the foregoing we have followed almost verbatim the remarks found on 
Luther's position on the missionary activity of the church in the work of Plitt, as 
published by Hardeland. The whole book, dealing with the history of the Lutheran 
mission, is not only highly interesting, but also puts Luther in the right light, especially 
in view of the many slurs that have been cast against him during the last four hundred 
years. On the matter in hand, this should be said as a summary. Luther's position 
was briefly this: There have always been Christians in Germany and also in other 
countries where Christianity had been introduced, and there were also under the 
papacy. Luther's main work was not a new building of the church, but a reformation 
of the church that already existed. Besides this, however, Luther also regarded and 
indeed treated his dear Germany as a heathen country which must first learn the 
knowledge of salvation. Hence his great missionary sermons, in which he presented 
the main truths of Scripture again and again; hence especially his second mighty 
work in the Catechisms, of which especially the Small Catechism has become the 
great treasure of millions who confidently place it beside the Scriptures as a jewel 
that so rightly introduces the Scriptures. By these works Luther hoped to bring his 
fellow citizens everywhere to the knowledge of the truth. And thus Luther was indeed 
a great missionary who led people to Christ and called upon others to follow him in 
this. In this we can still learn daily from Luther. K. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

David Livingstone. The Story of a Great Missionary Hero. By W. G. 

Polack. No. VII of Men and Mission Series, edited by L. Fuerbringer. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price: 50 Cts. 

Among the recommendable means of strengthening the missionary interest in our 
church, the writings in this series, edited under the direction of D. L. Fiirbringer, occupy a 
prominent place. It is to be welcomed with joy that this collection now includes a biography 
of the famous explorer and missionary Livingstone. Professor Polack has done his job with 
skill. It is also noticeable that the booklet is written with warmth. Not only is the life of this 
great missionary described here, but his diary is frequently quoted, which naturally gives the 
account a great deal of freshness. Many pictures adorn the booklet. A fact that is probably 
known to only a few is that Livingstone did not have the gift of shining as a pulpit orator, 
which is why the missionary society hesitated at first to take him into its service - also a proof 
that our God knows very well how his instruments must be equipped, and that he often shapes 
even that which is deficient before the eyes of man most effectively. We hope that this 
interesting work will soon have acquired a large circle of readers. 


Light in the Dark Belt. The Story of Rosa Young as Told by Herself. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price: 80 Cts. 

The author of this autobiographical book is well known among us, since her outstanding 
work in the interest of the pure Gospel among the blacks of our country has often been 
mentioned in our church bulletins, which are intended for the people. In this book she tells the 
story of her life in such a simple and yet graceful manner that anyone who has once begun the 
book will gladly read it through to the end. She gives us here a description of life among the 
poor, neglected Negroes of the South, and then she tells especially how our church came to 
Alabama. Pastors get fine material here for lectures to youth clubs, etc. 


Sunbeams. (Sequel to Shadows.) By H. A. Schroeder. Price: $1.75. 
A beautiful story from a dear brother in the ministry, to which we gladly give our 
recommendation. May it help to keep the atmosphere in our Christian houses healthy! 


The Augsburg Confession. Reprint from Concordia Triglotta. Tract 83. price: 5 cts.; the 
dozen 36 cts.; the hundred H2.40. 
An excellent idea, to make the main confession of our church (next to Luther's Small 
Catechism) accessible to the general public in tract form. Would everyone help to spread this 
gift of God, especially in the coming jubilee year! 


D. Martin Luther's Writings on the Mass and the Order of Divine Service. 
Reprinted from the tenth volume of Luther's Complete Writings, newly published by 
the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other states. Price: 15 Cts. 

Those who own the tenth volume of Luther's works (St. Louis edition), of course, 
already have what is presented here. Many ministers, however, have not yet succeeded in 
acquiring this volume of Luther's works, let alone the whole of Luther. Such will welcome 
this little booklet, which brings Luther's writings on the outward order of worship. The 
contents are, as follows: "Of the Order of Divine Service in the Congregation" (1523); 
"German Mass and Order of Divine Service" (1526); "Admonition to the Christians in 
Liefland of Outward Divine Service and Concord" (1525); "Ways of Keeping Christian Mass 
and Going to the Table of God" (1523); "Form of a German Preface before the Lord's Supper" 
(1525). These writings are not only extremely interesting from the historical point of view, 
but also contain important sayings for doctrine and practice. 
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Summary of United States History and Civil Government. By H. B. 
Fehner, M.A. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price: 50 cts. 
This is a guide for teaching American history and government. Everything is clearly 
divided into paragraphs. It seems to us that we are dealing with an excellent teaching aid. 
Teachers and school pastors should not neglect to purchase this work. 


Holy Night. Children's Service. Compiled by H. F. Bade and Theo. S truck- meyer. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price 5 cts.; dozen 50 cts.; the hundred 
H3.50. 
Quite a serviceable Christmas Eve liturgy. Let it come to you. 


The Glorious Dawn. A Christmas Cantata. Music by E. H. Brunn, B. M. Words 
by G. L. Wind. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price: 90 Cts. 


This appealing composition is of moderate difficulty and can be recommended to our 
choirs. A. 


The Pope and Temporal Power. By Theo. Graebner. Northwestern Publishing House, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Price: $1.00. To be obtained from Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 

In this cleverly written and attractively designed book, attention is drawn to the power 
of the Antichrist, which is just now again trying to assert itself in the secular sphere. Because 
of the recent so-called Lateran Treaty between Mussolini and the Vatican, which restores the 
Pope to the dignity of a secular potentate, this writing is quite timely. It is amazing how 
quickly the average person can forget even the most important facts. The mismanagement of 
the old church state up to 1870; the insolent declaration of infallibility by Pius IX in that year; 
the insolence with which the popes have played themselves off as masters of the world for 
about a thousand years now; their repeated utterances condemning the separation of church 
and state - all this is usually overlooked by the great masses, by the daily press and the 
political movers and shakers, and the new state is cheered because it steps out of the stage 
with pomp. Now, after all, forgetting in this case would not be so bad if Rome had changed. 
But in the present book proof is given that Roma is semper eadem, and that this sinister 
power is even now greedily stretching out its fingers for worldly rule. It also exposes many 
a trick of Roman writers who skillfully throw sand in the eyes of the American people by so 
choosing their expressions that the unsuspecting will find nothing wrong in them, while yet 
the Roman point of view is not forgiven even the slightest thing. Nor has the author omitted 
to point out the fundamental defect in Rome's position, namely, the rejection of the doctrine 
of justification by grace alone through faith. May the book find many readers and help to 
diminish the colossal ignorance that prevails in regard to the "Roman question"! 


Pericopes and Selections. Published by Frederick H. K. Soll, Ev. Lutheran 
Pastor, Yakima, Wash. To be obtained from the author, or from Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price: $1.00. 

Pastor Soll has for many years been engaged in the study of the various pericope 
systems, and to him chiefly do we owe the new series of texts for the Sundays of the church 
year, adopted by the Synodical Conference in 1912. He now presents here a compilation of 
the pericope series in use among us, and adds a few more. We have in this booklet 17 pericope 
series: 1. the Old Church Gospels; 2. the Old Church Epistles; 3. the Eisenach Old Testament 
Series; 4. the Eisenach Epistles; 5. the Eisenach Gospels; 6. the Synodical Conference 
Gospels (first series); 7. the Synodical Conference Gospels (second series); 8. the Synodical- 
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consensus epistles; 9. Synodical Conference Old Testament texts; 10. New texts selected by 
Pastor Soll from the Old Testament (first row); 

11. shall, texts from the Old Testament (second series); 12. shall, texts from the Old Testament 
(third series); 13. shall, texts from the Old Testament (fourth series); 14. shall, texts from the 
Psalms; 15. shall, texts from the Gospels; 16. shall, texts from the Epistles (first series); 17. 
shall, texts from the Epistles (second series). In a second part the author has then arranged the 
texts of the various series of pericopes according to the biblical books, with an indication of 
their contents. The texts are chosen to fit the church year. Opinions may differ as to whether 
a different pericope series than the old church one, which is dear to our people, should be 
used more often in the main services. Healthy conservatism! is recommended here. However, 
there is no doubt that the series presented here can provide excellent services for evening 
services and are generally very stimulating for the preacher. 


Convention Year-Book of the 37th International Convention of the Walther 
League, Fort Wayne, Ind, July 14-18, 1929. 

What makes this book, compiled by Fr. Erwin Umbach, valuable are not only the reports 
of the various officers of the Walther League on their activities, but above all the addresses 
given at this year's meeting of the Walther League. The pastor will find here a number of 
sterling sermons and addresses which will afford him many a good thought and hint for his 
own work. One orders from the address: The Walther League, 6438 Eggleston Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Workers' Quarterly. A Periodical for Officers and Leaders of Walther League 
Societies. Vol. 1, No. 1. published by the Walther League, 6438 Eggleston 
Ave, Chicago III. Price: $1.00 the year. 

As the title page indicates, this quarterly is intended to give the officials and leaders of 
the Walther League associations hints as to how they can organize their work in a beneficial 
way. For example, it explains how to arrange the meetings, how the Bible classes can best be 
conducted, what kind of games could be organized, and so on. A. 


Published by Ernst Kaufmann, 7-11 Spruce St., New York (to be obtained from 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.): 

1. Day by Day with Jesus Calendar for 1930. Edited by W. H. T. Dau. Price: 60 Cts. 
2. Heroes of the Kingdom. By Th. Graebner. Price: 30 Cts. 

3. A Little Child Shall Lead Them. By W. G. Polack. Price: 30 Cts. 

4. We Beheld His Glory. By Th. Graebner. Price: 30 Cts. 

5. Ina Child's Christmas Garden. By Uncle Timothy (Th. Graebner). Price: 30 Cts. 
6. Folded Wings. By Th. Graebner. Price: 50 Cts. 

7. The Sweetest Story Ever Told. Compiled by Luther Schuessler. Price: 6 Cts.; the 
dozen 60 Cts. 

We are happy to report all these things. The tear-off calendar, which appears under D. 
Dau's skilful direction, has already acquired house-right in our circles. The stories, written or 
collected by our esteemed colleagues Prof. Th. Gribner and Pros. W. G. Polack, are 
exemplary in their kind. It should be added that Heroes of the Kingdom deals with great 
figures in Church history, while A Little Child Shall Lead Them takes us out of the mission 
fields. The Christmas Liturgy by Fr. Luther Schuessler is apt to mishelp make the Christmas 
Eve service worthy. We should always welcome with joy the appearance of good Christian 
reading material; for a good book, where it enters the homes, supplants in its part the poison 
and trash literature which is now spreading torrentially and doing incalculable harm. 
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Concordia Annual. 1930.Concordia Mutual Benefit League, 30 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. Edited and compiled by G. A. and E. A. Fleischer. Price: 35 Cts. 


Once again, this calendar brings wholesome, educational and entertaining Christian 
reading material. It is also adorned with beautiful illustrations. The article by D. J. T. Muller 
on the Augsburg Confession will be especially welcomed with pleasure. A. 
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|. America. 


From the Synod. A St. Louis daily reported in its number of October 18: 
"Yesterday morning at 11 o'clock the North German Lloyd steamer 'Stuttgart' left its 
pier at the foot of ChristopherStreet in New York and set sail for Southampton, 
Boulogne and Bremen with a large number of passengers. Among the passengers 
is a party of missionaries of the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church, on their way 
to the East Indies." God grant that such news may be often repeated, and that the 
sending of great multitudes of evangelists to India, China, and other parts of the 
world may be reported! - The Superintendent of Lutheran Schools in the Western 
District, H. F. Bade, says in the District Bulletin, "We, indeed, maintain our schools 
chiefly for the purpose of leading our children to JEsu; but we endeavor to give 
thorough instruction in secular subjects also. Our pupils, therefore, in most cases, 
do not stand in the rear when, having graduated from our schools, they enter the 
colleges." - In the "Kirchenboten" of our Argentine District we find the following 
program laid down for the treatment of Luther's Small Catechism: "What shall we do 
and what do we want to do? First of all, we want to let other scribes, who have been 
chosen and called to do so, paint and preach to our hearts the glorious content of 
our Catechism, and then we want to show our gratitude for this gift of God, man by 
man, family by family, father of the house by father of the house, in this Jubilee Year, 
by standing together here in Argentina to make this gift of God, Luther's catechism, 
a common good for all, not only the adult members, but also the children of our 
Lutheran church and at the same time the Spanish speakers around us. How easy 
that would be! If only each family of our church ordered a Spanish catechism and 
passed it on to a neighboring family, we would not only have exhausted the entire 
edition of our Spanish catechism, but would be forced to procure a new edition. And 
would not the four hundredth anniversary of the Catechism be worth our making such 
an effort? On then, all you Christians, make this Jubilee Year a real Catechism Year! 
Learn, teach, spread the Catechism in German as well as in Spanish. You do not 
need to laboriously copy it, as the Christians of the Reformation did; it is ready printed 
in both languages, and you need only order it and hand it in. God bless you and 
continue to bless the course of the Catechism through the nations to the glory of His 
name!" F. P. 
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The Institutions of Higher Learning of the Wisconsin Synod. In the 
"Gemeindeblatt" we read: "The readers of the "Gemeindeblatt" have already been 
informed about the institutions of our Synod. But let us briefly summarize again what 
has already been reported about our institutions: Seminary in Thiensville: We have 
64 students, more than ever before. Certainly gratifying! Northwestern College at 
Watertown, Wis.: 72 new students; total: 240; somewhat smaller. Teachers' 
Seminary at New Ulm, Minn.: 58 new students, 32 boys and 26 girls; total: 232; 
somewhat smaller. Michigan Seminary at Saginaw, Mich.: 72 pupils, 47 boys and 25 
girls. New entrants: 28. The total is eleven larger than in any former year. The 
Academy at Mobridge, S. Dak. has not yet sent in a report. Rev. F. Brenner, at 
Hoskins, Nebr. has accepted the call to our Seminary in place of Prof. W. Henkel, 
who has gone home, and has already been inducted into office on the 13th of 
October. " F. P. 

Purge of Presbyterians." As Dr. C. B. McAfee, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, recently reported, the United Presbyterians 
will probably soon unite with the Southern Presbyterians. Negotiations have reached 
such a stage that the union is no longer in doubt. Both communities represent the 
conservative tendency among Presbyterians." Against the liberal Presbyterians in 
the North (Northern Convention), therefore, both have also taken a stand. Because 
of their positive direction, the two groups have discounted any possible merger with 
non-Presbyterian church fellowships. J.T. M. 

Y. W. C. A. and "Birth Control." We read in the Philadelphia Gazette, "A course 
of lectures on birth control is to be held in Philadelphia this winter under the auspices 
of the Young Women's Christian Association. In this course married women and 
marriageable girls are to be shown that birth control is not only practical, but 
necessary under certain economic conditions. This course, in which a physician will 
lecture on the subject of "Marriage,' will commence at the Central Branch of the Y. 
M. C. A. The actual methods of birth control have not been discussed, but the young 
women and girls will be informed that such methods exist, and that after they are 
married they may, under certain circumstances, consult a physician about them. Any 
girl over eighteen years of age may become a member of the "marriage class,’ 
whether she is married, engaged, or only seriously thinking of marriage. Miss Grace 
F. Miller, director of the Central Y. W. C. A., said, "The matter will not be discussed 
from the medical standpoint only, but social experts and economists! will discuss 
birth control from the ethical, economic and religious standpoint." But where does 
that leave the Scriptural viewpoint? The Young Women's Christian Association should 
drop Christian from its association name. 


F. P. 
Il. Abroad. 
Augsburg jubilee bust. The "Friedensbote" reports from a German paper about 
the "Augsburg Jubilee Breast" which is now already in operation: "The preparations 
for the quadricentennial celebration of the Augs- 
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burg confession in 1930 are in full swing. The Augsburg City Council decided, 
against the votes of the Communists and - significantly - of the Bavarian People's 
Party, to organize an exhibition on the history of the Reformation in the four princely 
rooms of the City Hall, as well as a general cultural exhibition, through which the 
"golden Augsburg" of the Renaissance is to be brought to life. A commemorative 
publication commissioned by the German Protestant Church Federation and written 
by Prof. D. Dr. Hans PreuB (Erlangen) is already available. Other scientific and 
popular jubilee publications are in progress. A festival play will be created by 
Seminary Director Dr. Schieber (Nuremberg). A number of large Protestant 
associations will see Augsburg within its walls in the jubilee year: the German 
Protestant Church Congress, the supreme general body of German Protestantism, 
the General Evangelical Lutheran Conference, the Reich Association of Children's 
Services and Sunday Schools, the Evangelical Reich Association of the Female 
Youth of Germany, and others." Hopefully, these celebrations will not overlook what 
is actually at stake, namely, the doctrine that was made known at Augsburg before 
emperor and empire. By means of the Augsburg Confession, the whole of Protestant 
Germany should once again become aware of the teachings of the Reformation. 
Only in this way will the jubilee be a true blessing. Everything else is relatively 
unimportant. J. T. M. 

"Violation" of the worship celebration. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "It is a novelty 
that Ritschlians sue a positive clergyman at the consistory; this happened in Halle. 
On the 27th of May the champion of the believers in Christ, Rev. Arnim Bach, died 
there. The memorial address was delivered by Geh. Konsistorialrat Bock in Sporen, 
who in doing so referred to the inner development of the deceased and how he came 
to the sure possession of the faith primarily through Frank and Kahler and then 
through his experiences in the ministry after his wrestling with Ritschlianism. "Since 
the year 1880,' said the speaker, "for forty years in the theological faculties of most 
German universities the theology of A. Ritschl prevailed almost unquestioned, to 
whom the cross of Christ and the doctrine of the atoning power of the blood of Christ 
were a nuisance and a folly, the second article with Luther's explanation a remnant 
of medieval theology. Here in Halle, too, the deceased heard such wisdom recited 
as a student, and it made no small impression on him, the scientifically inclined 
student, from the mouth of a teacher of high scholarly standing, whom he at first 
virtually revered. But as it happens to most of us clergy, that only the parish office 
and the conscientious work on the preparation of the sermon, in addition to the 
pastoral care at the bedsides of the sick and the dying, and the college of suffering, 
drive us out of school theology into the school of the Master who said: "| am the way 
and the truth and the life; no one comes to the Father except through me. But if | tell 
you the truth, why do you not believe me?" so fared our dear brother minister.' These 
words outraged the Ritschlians at Halle, and they brought a complaint to the 
consistory. In the first place, they said, the speaker had touched on scientific 
problems before the congregation which they did not understand at all; in the second 
place, he had mentioned a name in his 'unobjective polemic, and in a funeral service 
at that; in the third place, he had also omitted to mention also the 
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merits of Ritschl; fourth, he had awakened erroneous ideas of the theological 
faculties, especially of Halle; fifth, he had placed the personality of a man who had 
worked with much blessing in Halle under Ritschl's condemnation; sixth, he had 
commented on the ecclesiastical disputes of St. Paul's congregation and subjected 
Bach's two brother ministers to indirect criticism. Thus he had "violated the character 
of a church service,' and the Konsistorium was therefore requested to take up the 
matter." Konsistorialrat Bock did not owe the three complainants an answer. His 
apology in the "Bausteinen zur Erneurung der Kirche" (July 1929) is as pertinent as 
it is scathing. Among other things, he writes: "What is the content of the doctrine and 
confession of the Protestant Church is clearly stated in the preface to our new 
constitutional document. Article 42, 2 of the same reads: 'The church expects' - sc. 
from the pastor, as the bearer of the spiritual office - ‘that he preach the Word of God 
as it is written in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, according to 
the confession of the church and the confessional state of his congregation [?], 
administer the sacraments according to the order of the church, shine before the 
congregation with a Christian way of life, and everywhere preserve the seriousness 
and dignity of his office’. Such all things the evangelical church expects of its 
ministers. To examine whether his own faith and doctrine in preaching and pastoral 
care correspond to this expectation of his church is the sacred duty of every 
evangelical pastor, who on the day of his ordination has been solemnly committed 
before God to the Word of God and the confessions of his church. Would to God that 
all the ministers of our Church were ever mindful of this their ordination vow! Then 
through them God's kingdom would be furthered and His holy Church edified." 
J. T. M. 

Oberammergau Passion Plays. Next year, as the "A. E. L. K." reports, the 
Passion Plays are to take place again in Oberammergau. About 300,000 visitors are 
expected. Thirty-three main plays have already been announced for the period from 
May 11 to September 28. About the commercial exploitation of the games, the paper 
writes: "The thing seems to be laying heavily on the financial side. Tickets for the 
game (price: 20-10 marks) are only given in connection with vouchers for 
accommodation and board (48-33 marks). " J. T. M. 

Methodist Mission in Rome. According to a report in the Methodist "Christl. 
Apologist" there are at present 130 students in the Methodist College Monte Mario 
in Rome. They come from twelve different countries, most of them from South and 
Southeast Europe, and are Protestant, Mohammedan, Jewish and Roman Catholic 
in their confession. The educational institute, so important to the Protestant mission 
in Italy, was founded thirty years ago and moved to Monte Mario in 1920. At present 
a new hall extension is being erected, made necessary by the fact that in recent 
years the number of students has grown slowly, but still in a satisfactory manner. 
Even after the new treaty with the Pope, entered into by the Italian Government, the 
Institute is allowed to continue under certain conditions. The "persecutions" which it 
has had to undergo have done it more good than harm. J.T. M. 
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Something that also relates to our missionary work. A St. Louis German daily 
newspaper reports: "In the last few days about a thousand German colonists from 
the Slavgorod district of Siberia have arrived near Moscow at the stations of Kljasma, 
Lossino, Ostrolvskaja and others on the northern railway, where a total of 32,000 
Germans live, 30,000 of them as farmers. According to these first refugees who have 
arrived here, most of whom have already liquidated their farms, thousands more are 
already on the three-thousand-kilometer journey to the capital, where they hope to 
obtain permission to leave the country. The extent of this movement threatens to 
prepare a catastrophe, because most of them are almost completely destitute, or at 
least are only provided with funds for a short time. For the time being they have found 
shelter in the summer dwellings (dachas) of the Moscow population, which are now 
empty in autumn and winter, where enterprising landlords are taking from them 
relatively large sums of their last capital. The cause of this movement, the extent of 
which cannot yet be overlooked, is to be seen in the government's struggle against 
individual economy in the countryside, which was particularly fierce last year and this 
year, and which objectively hit the German colonists particularly hard because they 
were efficient, industrious, thrifty, and therefore prosperous in relation to their 
surroundings. National reasons do not play a role here. This year, despite a bad 
harvest in many areas of Siberia, the grain levy in the individual villages often 
exceeded the actual harvest; this was intended to force the peasants to raise the 
levies, and they were forced to sell their other property, thus diminishing their hopes 
of overcoming the year of the bad harvest. Therefore, many decided to travel to 
Moscow in order to try to start a new life abroad. The path of collectivization 
[communism] recommended by the government for the Russian peasants is rejected 
by these colonists, most of whom are strictly religious (Lutheran or Mennonite), out 
of conviction of their faith. Their goal is Germany, of which they admittedly have only 
vague ideas, and Canada. The plight of these masses has evidently not yet reached 
the responsible government circles, which will hardly be able to put obstacles in the 
way of this mass emigration. The resolution among the German colonists to emigrate 
has been especially encouraged by the withdrawal of a hundred-year-old Swedish 
colony." F2Ps 


Notes on contemporary history and answers to questions of general 
interest. 


In the "Kirchenblatt" of our Brazilian District of September 1 we find reported: 
"We also have in our Brazilian District richly blessed Christians who have not become 
poorer through giving." In the same paper we find the following rich content of a 
Thanksgiving sermon on 1 Thess. 5:18: "The exhortation was given to the churches, 
‘Be thankful in all things.' Here it was shown, first, for what we Christians are to give 
thanks to God on our Thanksgiving Day, viz. 
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for the various blessings that God has bestowed on people, plants and animals 
during the year, which should also serve us Christians for the best; then for all the 
earthly blessings that God has bestowed on us, but especially also for the spiritual 
blessings that Christ has acquired for us and that have been communicated to us 
continually through Word and Sacrament. Secondly, it was shown how we Christians 
are to express our thanks to God, namely, through sincere prayers of thanksgiving, 
hymns of praise and thanksgiving, and through sacrifices of the hands, which we are 
to offer to God for the good of the poor and of the kingdom of God, especially also 
for the provision of poor students. Such thanksgiving is well pleasing to God. Such 
thanksgiving will be followed by God's temporal and eternal blessings." 


The local "Western Post" reports on the construction of a new preparatory 
school for the Roman Kenrick Seminary in St. Louis: "The cornerstone of the new 
Kenrick Seminary preparatory school under construction at Webster Grobes was laid 
by Archbishop Glennon. The new building, which will be erected at a cost of 
$1,600,000, is expected to be completed by January, 1931. It will provide rooms for 
340 students. The Archbishop announced that the funds to build the new seminary 
had been raised by 37,000 persons. When the building will be completed, the present 
location of the seminary at Jefferson avenue and Stoddard street will be abandoned." 
Rome in St. Louis is not dying out, but by God's grace neither is its counterpart in St. 
Louis, the Lutheran Church, as the Catholic Encyclopedia (VI\|, 576) testifies to us. 
(Quoted in Christl. Dogmatics II, 670.) 


The President of Columbia University, Dr. Butler, delivered an address at the 
176th anniversary of the University's existence which has caused some excitement 
in the country. When Dr. Butler wants to impress a certain point upon his audience, 
he is apt to use expressions that want to be discounted a little. This time he wished 
to characterize the common pre-education of students today as being below the 
normal point, and for this purpose he chose a comparison with the store of knowledge 
possessed by students fifty years ago. According to a report available to us, Dr. Butler 
said, "there is probably not a single one in the whole faculty or student body of the 
present university who possesses the knowledge required for admission in 1879. At 
that time sufficient mastery of Greek grammar was required to read and translate 
Xenophon and Homer. The same applied to Latin for Caesar, Virgil and Cicero. 
Furthermore, it was required that the young student knew ancient history and 
geography and could, for example, name the main rivers of Europe and Asia Minor 
according to their importance. If this were demanded of a prospective university 
student today, he would think the blow should move him." That is, as | said, a bit 
strong. But there is no mistaking the fact that so-called humanistic education is being 
pushed into the background by the tremendous development of industry and 
commerce. The aims in life go to the practical, to "social gospel." A newspaper which 
also noted Dr. Butler's jubilee speech 
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thinks you can get on in life without being on a first-name basis with Xenophon and 
Caesar. "John D. Rockefeller doesn't know a dying word of Latin, and yet he's doing 
quite passably. Whether John P. Morgan still understands the language of the 
Greeks, although he too has attended the university, is quite doubtful. Nevertheless, 
he has more dollars than Xenophon ever commanded warriors, indeed many 
thousand times as much. Man, even without a humanistic education, not infrequently 
lives better than another who has classical wisdom in him. Prof. Butler, of course, 
will Know this, and he probably also made his speech only to prove to the young 
students that they, with their twentieth-century wisdom, are after all in some respects 
still behind those people whom, for the most part, the green turf already covers." 
Finally, the same writer makes the somewhat mischievous remark against scientists 
that "probably a Columbia professor also told students as early as 1879 [i.e., fifty 
years ago] that they were ‘ignorant! of some things compared with their 
predecessors. For man is like that, and a youth educator even more so'. We add that 
this remark is not entirely unjustified. Older and old people are in danger of becoming 
unduly laudatores temporis acti, as Horace already reminds us (Ars Poetica, 173). - 
This can and does happen in the ecclesiastical sphere. And it does harm. Luther 
sharply rebukes those who, for example, present the apostolic church as a kind of 
glory church, while it had to struggle with great damage in the congregations and 
also had to complain about the selfish attitude of the pastors, Phil. 2, 21. On the other 
hand, there is no lack of exhortations in Scripture to remember earlier better times 
and events. "How blessed ye would have been then!" writes Paul to the Galatian 
churches, Gal. 4, 15. Christ reproaches the contemporary Jews, who consoled 
themselves with their bodily descent from Abraham and therefore rejected Christ, 
"Abraham your father was glad that he should see my day, and he saw it and 
rejoiced," Joh. 8, 56. And the Lutheran Church in these Jubilee years (1929 and 
1930) commemorates the glorious testimony of the pure Christian doctrine on the 
part of her fathers at Speier, at Marburg, at Augsburg, in Luther's catechisms and in 
the Formula of Concord. 


Both Calvin and the later Melanchthon live as theologians from a fallacy that 
we call petitio principii (begging the question) in logic. They assume as proven what 
has yet to be proven. Both assume as a foregone conclusion that universalis gratia 
and sola gratia cannot be held side by side. Therefore Calvin deletes universalis from 
his concept of grace, and Melanchthon makes sola disappear from his concept of 
grace. The Lutheran Church holds both because Scripture teaches both. Nor is it 
grieved to death that the Calvinist Charles Hodge, in his Dogmatics (Systematic 
Theology, ||, 325), therefore denies it the right to exist. F.P. 


Doctrine and Defense. 
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Our delegate synod this year in River Forest. 


Our Synod of Delegates this year, the nineteenth, was assembled from the 19th 
to the 28th of June in the beautiful buildings and large park-like grounds of our 
Teachers' College at River Forest, a suburb of Chicago. We shall be permitted to 
preface this remark on our splendid institutional property which the Synod owns at 
River Forest. With the varied work connected with a Synod of Delegates, a stay at this 
place of meeting was a refreshment to body and mind. We remarked to the president 
of the institution, "You outshine us St. Louisans in our new place as far as buildings 
and space are concerned." To our consolation we received the reply, "If you will wait 
another fifteen years in St. Louis, and in the meantime not spare some expense in 
beautifying the place, you may again put us in the shade." But this only in passing. 

If we summarize the content and purpose of the meeting in the beautiful River 
Forest, we can say that the Synod of Delegates was a deliberation on how we as an 
ecclesial community in our part can set in course and maintain in course and promote 
the Gospel of grace entrusted to us, first among ourselves, but then also in the United 
States and in other countries to the ends of the earth. 

Luther and the old Lutheran theologians, as is well known, set up the axiom 
that the Christian schools are the planting places of the Christian church. Walther, in 
his Pastorale (p. 75 f.), reminds us "that the preacher must make the school the object 
of his concern immediately after he is dressed. The longer quotation, taken from 
Fecht's Instructio Pastoralis, has here and there a staatskirch 
Walther was in the habit of drawing attention to this during lessons. He especially 
warned against "unnecessary intervention" in the teacher's lessons. In the quotation 
from Fecht, Walther emphasized all the more the parts that remain exemplary for every 
faithful pastor until Judgment Day. In print, Walther emphasized these words: "While 
at first glance this part of the pastoral office seems to be of little importance, let it be 
certain that 
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by this part, above all, one can distinguish a true pastor of the church from a hireling, 
and a pastor in name only from a real one; for how can he who has no care for the 
ground be seriously concerned about the building itself?" Walther also made 
important in Fecht's quotation these words, "that many pastors [in the 
Landeskirchen], where no schoolmasters were to be had, took upon themselves this 
so necessary, so wholesome work, driven by their conscience." Walther also 
explained the "relatively rapid spread of the Missouri Synod" from the fact that the 
pastors of the synod usually took it for granted that they would have to take care of 
the school when the congregations were not yet able or not yet willing to appoint 
school teachers. For decades, the synod's school-keeping pastors outnumbered the 
school teachers. That has now gradually changed. There are more regularly trained 
school board candidates available to the synod than there used to be. The Synod 
now has two teacher seminaries (normal schools, normal colleges) with 673 students: 
River Forest: 18 professors, 2 assistant professors, 382 students; Seward, Nebr.: 11 
professors, 5 assistant professors, 291 students. This year the teacher seminaries 
reported that 92 school board candidates had passed their examinations. In private 
circles, one truly thought of "overproduction". The synodal school board countered 
this view of the situation as an erroneous one. And rightly so; for while at the 
beginning of the River Forest Synod there were only 62 teacher candidates, at the 
end of the Synod it was reported that all available candidates for the school board 
had already been used in the school service of the congregations. According to the 
report submitted by the Synodal School Board to the Synod of Delegates, there are 
at present in the service of parochial schools 1,309 teachers, 494 women teachers, 
368 school-keeping pastors, 100 students, making a total of 2,171 persons. As is 
well known, during the World War our parochial schools were threatened in their 
existence by state legislation in several states of the Union. Costly suits had to be 
brought against the states concerned, up to the point of appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court, by the guidance of God who has the hearts of 
men in His hands, ruled in favor of the existence of parochial schools and declared 
that state legislation to the contrary was in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. As to the present state of affairs, our school board reported that no dangerous 
interference from without had appeared, and particularly that no dangerous laws had 
been adopted by State legislatures. At the same time, however, the report states that 
the losses suffered by our schools during the war period have not yet been replaced. 
In some synodal districts there is a new enthusiasm for our parochial school system, 
in 
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others lack general interest. The Synod of Delegates, following the report of its Board 
of Education, passed a number of resolutions, from which we highlight a few. All 
districts, visitation circuits, and pastoral conferences are strongly exhorted to 
conscientiously consider and carry into execution the recommendations of the Synod 
concerning parochial schools. Through the church periodicals and also through 
special tracts, the Christian parochial school is to be kept continually in the forefront. 
All congregations in which there is not yet a school are urgently exhorted to establish 
a parochial school as soon as possible. By inserting the "as soon as possible" it is 
only acknowledged that there are areas of the congregation where the establishment 
of parochial schools presents special difficulties and where it is therefore necessary 
to seek a temporary substitute for parochial schools in Sunday schools with careful 
and purposeful instruction in pure Lutheran doctrine. The Synod of Delegates 
therefore decided to unite the two authorities existing up to now, the General School 
Board and the General Sunday School Board, into one school board under the name 
"Board for Christian Education". But it was kept in mind throughout: While we have 
need of Sunday Schools as a means of mission, and also for the present as a 
substitute for parochial schools where these do not yet exist, the aim must remain 
that every Lutheran congregation may share in the blessing of a Lutheran parochial 
school. District synods are also encouraged to provide financial support for the 
establishment of parochial schools where needed, as is already being done in some 
districts. In sum, the River Forest Synod of Deputies has taken up with great 
earnestness the care of Christian parochial schools. It has shown itself to be a great 
council in the matter of the Christian school, how we as an ecclesiastical community 
may set in course and maintain in course and promote the gospel of grace entrusted 
to us. 

The same goal was kept in mind by the Synod of Delegates in its deliberations 
and resolutions on a "Bilingual Ministry". On this point the following resolutions were 
passed: "Since our church work, the preaching of the gospel, still requires a bilingual 
ministry in this country for a long time to come, since the lack of knowledge of the 
German language easily erects a partition between pastors, especially at synods 
and conferences, since monolingual pastors are deprived of many theological 
treasures of the Lutheran church and their usefulness in the service of the kingdom 
of God is impaired: Wherefore the Synod expects of the faculties of our high schools, 
as well as of our seminaries for preachers, that, in the training of our workers for the 
church, they shall always bear in mind the ecclesiastical conditions in relation to the 
necessity of using the German and English languages, and be earnestly desirous of 
training such workers as may be able to speak both 
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languages. The Synod also urges the pupils and students of our institutions to make 
every effort to acquire this skill. Finally, the Synod authorizes the teachers of German 
in our high schools to meet with the faculty of our seminary in St. Louis - if they deem 
it necessary, also outside the regular conferences of professors - and to agree on 
ways and means how the desired goal can best be achieved." In these resolutions 
reference is first made to the fact that under our circumstances there is still a need 
for a bilingual ministry. There are synodical districts in which the use of English 
predominates. But there is also no lack of districts in which church work must be 
done almost exclusively through the medium of the German language. Even as 
regards individual congregations, it happens that in purely English congregations, 
that is, in congregations where the public preaching is only English, a knowledge of 
the German language is desired from their pastor. In general, it is a general principle 
of Scripture that the Christian church is willing to use whatever language is 
necessary to bring the preaching of the gospel to the people. She does not allow 
herself to be diverted from the rules of her house, as regards the use of language or 
languages, by national prejudices, nor even by personal fondnesses which may arise 
in her for a particular language. With regard to language, it can be determined only 
by the need of those whom it is to serve with the Gospel. This, as Luther also reminds 
us, is established as the rule for all times of the Christian Church, both by the 
Pentecostal miracle of the gift of languages on the first Pentecost and by Christ's 
command to preach the gospel to all creatures. The Apostle Paul used the Greek 
language in the letters he wrote to the churches and to individuals. But when on a 
certain occasion in Jerusalem he was anxious to get right to the hearts and 
consciences of his hearers, he spoke in Hebrew, and with this success: "When they 
heard that he spake unto them in Hebrew, they were still more silent," Acts 22:2. 
22:2. Missionaries have come into the position of having to preach before they could 
speak the language of their hearers, and have therefore used interpreters. And this 
is certainly not to be blamed in this case. But the missionaries have regarded this as 
a provisional arrangement, and have kept in view the object of being able as soon 
as possible to communicate with their hearers in their own language. The 
missionaries of our Synod also learn the language of the people to whom they are 
sent. Luther warns the church against monolingualism. He says, "I do not at all hold 
with those who give themselves so completely to one language only and despise all 
others." As an example not to be imitated, he cites the Waldenses in Bohemia, "who 
have so caught their faith in their own language that they cannot communicate with 
anyone. 
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and clearly, if he first learns their language". (St. L. X, 228.) Thus it was also the 
sense of our Synod of Delegates that we, as a Lutheran ecclesiastical body, should 
not allow our Lutheran faith to become "captive" to either the German or the English 
language, but rather, according to our circumstances, urge a bilingual ministry that 
is capable of using both languages, German and English. 

There is yet another reason given by the Synod for a bilingual ministry. It points 
to the fact that "monolingual pastors are deprived of many theological treasures of 
the Lutheran church and their usefulness in the service of the kingdom of God is 
impaired. In discussing this point, the importance of the writings of Luther and also 
the writings of the Fathers of the Missouri Synod was pointed out. We pastors and 
teachers do not stop studying after we have passed our exams in our teaching 
institutions, but we feel obligated to "continue studying." Without continued study we 
would not increase but decrease in our ministerial effectiveness. Paul exhorts his 
faithful assistant Timothy, "Stop reading!" and Luther says, "Let a pastor or preacher 
study and exercise himself among all kinds of books, and God will give him 
understanding also." (Quoted in Walther's Pastorale, p. 389.) But what books shall 
he study? The book market is overflowing with literary products. One has to make a 
selection. There are books that one reads with benefit on the side. But then there 
are books which one reads again and again, which one "studies" in the eminent 
sense of the word. Among this selecta of books, Luther's writings take the first place. 
Luther is the God-sent reformer of the Christian Church, and in his writings which 
have come down to us the Reformation has, as it were, taken book form. The 
Reformation was born out of the Scriptures. No writings, however, so lead into the 
Scriptures, and so hold fast to the Scriptures, as the writings of Luther. He has often 
drawn all the articles "through the Scriptures and back again" (XX, 1095), and has 
called out into the world and sung: "Let the Word stand!" Furthermore, no writings 
make a heart that is frightened because of its sins so sure of God's grace and 
salvation as Luther's writings, because in no writings is the pure gospel of grace, that 
is, the Christian doctrine of the justification of the sinner through faith in Christ without 
works of the law, so consistently expressed as is the case in the Reformer's writings. 
D. Walther gives (Pastorale, p. 13) this judgment: "Luther's works are an almost 
inexhaustible treasure-house for all branches of theology; they are such a rich 
treasury that they well alone can substitute for a large library, but cannot be replaced 
by any collection of books, however large." And to pass from the sixteenth century 
to the nineteenth, we cannot avoid the fact that even the 
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The writings of the Fathers of the Missouri Synod are in a certain sense of unique 
importance for our time, because in them the doctrine of the Church of the 
Reformation is presented unadulterated to a mostly derailed Lutheranism and 
Reformed sectarianism, and is confessed and defended without wavering. It has 
pleased God to revive the Church of the Reformation here in our land, unhindered 
by the trappings of a state church. This has also been recognized and spoken by 
English speakers. The greatest theologian within the American English Lutheran 
Church, D. Krauth, called the "Missourians" "our benefactors," And because, like 
most of Luther's writings, most of the writings of the Fathers of the Missouri Synod 
have gone out into the world in German, D. Krauth exhorted, "Take care of the 
German; the English will take care of itself." In the same spirit, the River Forest Synod 
is now urging the formation of a bilingual ministry. 

But has not the Synod thereby set itself an unattainable goal? Are we not 
perhaps already compelled to obtain German-speaking preachers from abroad, as 
is the case with other Lutheran communities in our country? Not yet. Admittedly, we 
cannot escape the perception that due to the English-speaking environment and also 
due to our participation in the World War, the use of the German language has 
receded strongly into the background. On the other hand, we must not forget the 
vigorous instruction in German given in our colleges. Even those pupils in whose 
homes the German language is used little or not at all can hardly avoid acquiring a 
knowledge of the German language. According to the curriculum of our colleges, the 
German language is taught and spoken day after day for at least six school years. 
Add to this the fact that German is also treated in the personal intercourse of the 
teachers with the pupils and students, and we need not yet despair of the education 
of a bilingual ministry called for in the River Forest resolutions. This important point, 
that German should not merely be taught, but should be treated as a living language, 
was also referred to in an extra conference of teachers of German which followed 
the River Forest Synod. A language that is not spoken for a while becomes relatively 
foreign to us, even if it is the mother tongue. It also happens that students, out of 
modesty or for this or that other reason, deny the knowledge of German that they 
actually still possess. This denial has become rarer in the last few years, according 
to the observations that the writer of these lines has had the pleasure of making. In 
October of this year 116 students of the first class (candidate class) wrote a dogmatic 
examination paper. They were free to choose whether they wanted to use the 
German or the English language. 92 used the German language, 24 the English 
language. 
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Not too much should be inferred from this, because the material to be dealt with was 
mostly presented in German and was also dictated in part. But it proves so much 
that the Synod of Delegates with its decision on bilingualism did not confront us with 
an insoluble task. Moreover, it is certain to us from personal experience that students 
who caused us great distress here in the institution with the conception of German 
sermons, wrote letters in good German after about two years, because they were 
forced in the ministry to practice the use of the German language. 

Our ecclesiastical periodicals also have the purpose of setting in course and 
keeping in course the Gospel of grace entrusted to us. It has occasionally been 
pointed out in River Forest that the number of readers of our synodical periodicals 
has not kept equal pace with the growth of the synod. Our synodical congregational 
journals, "Lutheran" and Witness, have a combined readership of only about 80,000 
with approximately equal readership for each journal. Our synodical theological 
journals, "Doctrine and Witness" and Theological Monthly, have a combined 
readership of about 2,400, also with roughly equal readership for each journal. The 
numbers should be significantly larger. We are not, however, justified in concluding 
from this that ecclesiastical periodicals are less read among us now than formerly. It 
is not to be disregarded that some Synodical Districts have gradually introduced their 
own District Journals. Nor is it to be overlooked that gradually many larger local 
congregations, especially in the cities, are publishing journals for their own 
congregations. Both classes of non-synodal publications constantly emphasize that 
they do not want to replace the actual synodal periodicals. But the result is that many 
are content with the district and local journals and do not read the synodal journals. 
In favor of the district and local journals it can be said that they have the purpose of 
conveying desirable news from their narrower circles. As to the comparatively small 
readership of the specifically theological journals, it is partly explained by the fact 
that the Synod of Delegates in 1911 changed an old synodal custom. Until then it 
had been the custom to give the synodal theological periodicals without payment to 
the students of the prima in the colleges and to the students of the theological 
seminaries, in addition to other synodal publications. The purpose was to awaken 
and maintain interest in theology and synod in future preachers at an early age. Not 
in all, but in most cases, early readers became permanent and regular readers after 
entering the ministry. Perhaps a future Synod of Delegates will consider whether it 
would be advantageous to rescind the decision of 1911 and return to the former 
custom. This year's Synod of Delegates decided to merge "Doctrine and Discipline" 
and Theological Monthly, along with the "Homiletical Magazine," into a single 
publication. 
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Monthly. The resolution reads: "1. That ‘Doctrine and Discipline’, Theological Monthly 
and the 'Homiletical Magazine”. 

be merged into one monthly; 2. That the name Theological Monthly, as advocated by 
the Committee, be dropped; 

3. that the item: 'This journal shall be eighty pages or more in length and cost no 
more than $3.50' be referred to the directors of Concordia Publishing House and the 
faculty." 

Of course, in River Forest, the Synod's extensive missionary work was 
thoroughly discussed under the viewpoint: "Missionary work is our primary duty." It 
still stands that there is not an abundance, but a scarcity of workers. We cannot, 
therefore, think of restricting the training of capable workers in school and church. 
Nor can we think of limiting our gifts for the kingdom of our Saviour, but rather we 
have urgent cause to grow and increase in this respect also. This will also happen 
by God's grace if we remember daily that we are already God's children here on 
earth through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and that we have an eternal, blessed 
home in heaven. 

This year's River Forest Synodical Report also has a rich content. Much of it 
is business-like in form, as it cannot be otherwise because our delegate synods are 
primarily business synods of a large synodical budget. But they are all Kingdom 
matters. The report deserves not only to be read, but also to be prayed through. 
Ample information from it should also not be withheld from the individual 
congregations. The congregations will thereby be strengthened in their own right faith 
and filled with ever new love for service in their dear Saviour's kingdom. F. P. 


A visit by an American Lutheran pastor to the Castle Church in 
Wittenberg. 


We report the following from the "Lutheran Herald" of October 31st: "We stand 
at Luther's grave, and opposite we see Melanchthon's grave, both decorated with 
large, fresh wreaths of oak leaves and flowers, from which hang long ribbons with 
the inscription in golden letters: 'To the teachers of our faith - the Protestant women 
of Saxony. Some days ago these wreaths had been laid there. Without us noticing it 
at first, other visitors had joined them. Now we saw them standing there for a while 
with bowed heads next to us; then they left the room again, as quietly as they had 
come. This was repeated several times. When we had taken our seats on one of the 
pews near the pulpit and the tomb, we asked 
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| met a man from Wittenberg who could tell that he was at home here: "Why do all 
these strangers go out again? Is it not the beginning of the service? Wouldn't you 
think they would want to attend?' Then the man looked at me sadly and said: "Yes, 
one would think so, and many of them would like to do so, but what else can one 
expect under the circumstances here? When | asked him to tell me what he meant 
by that, he replied: 'Yes, you see, we have no minister here. This parish is deserted. 
If we had a pastor who would take care of it, a good preacher and pastor, not only 
many Wittenbergers but also many strangers would attend the service. But here only 
candidates from the theological seminary preach. There are ten to fifteen of them. 
One after the other, it's their turn to preach. It goes on year in, year out. Is it any 
wonder that the church is empty?' So the man said and handed me a hymn book. At 
that moment the bells, which had just given the last signal, fell silent, and the organ 
intoned. After the opening hymn, the preaching candidate, whose turn it was today, 
stepped before the magnificent altar of white stone, with the life-size figure of Christ 
in the centre, and Paul and Peter to the right and left, and the crucifix and two lighted 
candlesticks in the foreground. Under this altar rest Frederick the Wise and John the 
Steadfast. After the short liturgy and the main hymn which then followed, the 
candidate ascended the pulpit and read as his text the JEsus word from the Sermon 
on the Mount: 'Ye are the salt of the earth, ... you are the light of the world’, Matth. 5, 
13-16. . . . The sermon was quite a good candidate sermon. About fifty people 
attended the service, including a number of the other preaching candidates. ... But | 
also saw and experienced something on this Sunday which filled me with grief and 
shame and pain. Just as | was standing at the Elster Gate, at that place where once 
the clothes of those who died of the plague were burned, and quite vividly 
remembered that hour, when on a cold winter morning - it was the 10th of December 
in the year 1520 - on the street of the Elster Gate, | saw the burning of the clothes of 
those who died of the plague. December of the year 1520 - on the call written by 
Melanchthon the studying youth and much people had flocked together here and then 
Luther stepped forward and hurled the papal bull of excommunication into the fire, 
there | saw a communist parade moving through the streets of the old Luther city, 
and | thought in my mind: How is such a thing possible in this city with its glorious 
history and the great inheritance that has become it through the Reformation! Once 
you had the Reformers within your walls - today you have the Communists. But as 
depressing as that was, the thought of the empty castle church seemed even more 
depressing. Yes, | couldn't help wondering whether there might not be some inner 
connection between these two phenomena - the empty Castle Church and the 
Communist parade. And then | asked myself again and 
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| still ask myself today: Has Lutheranism no better use for this historically so extremely 
important site than to have candidates for the ministry of preaching do sermon 
exercises Sunday after Sunday over Luther's and Melanchthon's grave? Do the 
leading men of the Lutheran Church of Germany know this? Could not, should not 
something be done to bring about change here?" 

So much for the report about Wittenberg and the castle church. We add a few 
remarks. The Communists are a fehr great, but not the greatest evil in the land of the 
Reformation. The greatest evil, judged in the light of Scripture, is "the leading men of 
the Lutheran Church of Germany," who will no longer "identify" Scripture with God's 
Word, and base man's conversion and blessedness on man's good behavior instead 
of on God's grace alone. Whoever can help, let him help that the leading men of the 
Lutheran Church of Germany may, by God's grace, return to the Lutheran doctrine 
from which they have in the majority departed! May this be the blessed fruit of the 
jubilee celebrations which are still in store for the Lutherans in Germany and 
throughout the world in the coming year (1930)! 

Modern Lutherans admit that Luther became the reformer of the church by 
proclaiming the Christian doctrine of justification, that is, by proclaiming the doctrine 
that man is justified before God or, which is the same thing, obtains the forgiveness 
of his sins by grace, for Christ's sake, through faith, without works of the law. But how 
can this central article of the Christian religion be held beside the central article of 
modern Lutheranism, that the Scriptures are not God's infallible Word, not to be 
"identified" with God's Word? Where shall the affrighted sinner look, where shall he 
safely read God's judgment of justification upon his person, if the Scriptures are not 
to be identified with God's Word, are not God's own Word, wherein God speaks 
directly to and justifies every poor sinner crushed by the law and condemned to 
death? The sinner in distress of conscience is urged to base his justification before 
God on the Papist-Reformed gratia infusa, which does not exist at all, and in the hour 
of serious contest proves to be a foundation of sand. And how can the central article 
of the Christian religion of justification by grace, for Christ's sake, through faith, 
without the works of the law, stand side by side with the central article of modern 
Lutheranism, that conversion to God, that is, the origin of beatific faith, is not in God's 
hand of grace alone, but rests in the last analysis on man's good conduct, namely, on 
his self-determination, self-decision, on his ability to turn to grace? By this doctrine of 
human good conduct, faith in the gospel, which according to the doctrine of the 
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Scripture 1) and according to the confession of the Lutheran church 2) is a pure gift 
of grace from God, into a doing or work of man. In short, modern Lutheran theology, 
by refusing to "identify" Scripture and God's Word, and by its doctrine of human self- 
determination for faith, has in principle left the territory of the church of the 
Reformation in its theological thinking. This theology must turn back in the full sense 
of the word, must completely "turn back" in principle, or it has no right to the Lutheran 
name. An American delegate to the World Convention in Copenhagen also clearly 
reminded those gathered there of this. 3) Therefore we repeat again what we said 
above: Whoever can help, let him help that the leading men of the Lutheran Church 
of Germany, by God's grace, return to the Lutheran doctrine from which they have 
departed in the majority. May this be the blessed fruit of the Jubilee celebrations 
which are still in store for the Lutherans in Germany and throughout the world for the 
year 1930! If, by God's grace, a return were to take place to the teaching of the 
Church of the Reformation, if one were again to learn to identify Scripture and God's 
Word, and if one were to return to the sola gratia with regard to the origin of beatific 
faith and the attainment of blessedness, then Germany, too, would once again 
experience something similar to what happened four hundred years ago. 

Incidentally, if we look back about a century, there was no lack of warnings 
against apostasy from the church of the Reformation and of admonitions to repent 
and return. We recall Franz Delitzsch's writing of 1839, "Luthertum und Ligentum. 
An Open Confession on the Reformation Anniversary of the City of Leipzig". 4) In it 
he states, among other things: "| confess, without being ashamed, that in matters of 
faith | am three hundred years behind, because after long insanity | have recognized 
that the truth is only one, and an eternal, unchangeable one, and, because revealed 
by God, in need of no sifting or improvement." Of Holy Scripture Delitzsch says: "It 
alone is the ground on which the Christian Church defies the gates of hell, the 
touchstone by which she distinguishes truth from falsehood, by which she judges, 
but by which she is also to be judged. To this word she must absolutely submit with 
reverence, with humility, with self-denial. She is set over this word, not as a judge, 
but as a steward, of whom God will require an account." To the "neologizers" who 
will not identify Scripture and God's Word, Delitzsch addresses them thus, "You 


1) Phil. 1, 29; Eph. 2, 8; 1, 19. 20; 1 Petr. 1, 4 etc. 

2) Luther's explanation of the third article; L. 6th, Art. Il, etc. 

3) We will return to this later when we have the detailed report on the Copenhagen 
Convention. 


4) Notices from this writing in "Christian Dogmatics" 1, 198 ff. 
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flatter yourselves that Luther is your patron. Never, however, does Luther understand 
by the word of God anything different from the letter of Holy Scripture, such as the 
inspiration of an inner light, the vagaries of blind reason, or the mirages of perverse 
feeling, but always the written word according to its simple understanding of the 
word, according to its clear sense, with the exclusion of all human mediation, 
falsification, and spiritualization-the Holy Scripture, through which alone, but through 
whichever God the Holy Spirit works, let it be to the hearer or reader a savor of life 
unto life, or a savor of death unto death." Delitzsch professes the symbols of the 
Lutheran Church in contrast to the "neologizers" who think they have gotten beyond 
the confession of the Church of the Reformation as only good enough "for then." "No 
one is a member of the Lutheran Church but who acknowledges the scripturality of 
that confession, and, where he has the teaching profession, teaches according to 
the obligation from the same." The ancient Lutheran theologians "were not merely 
learned, but sanctified theologians, instructed in the school of the Holy Spirit, filled 
with heavenly wisdom, sweet consolation, and living knowledge of God." After 
expounding the doctrine of justification and the means of grace brought back to light 
by the Reformation, Delitzsch concludes with the exhortation, "To you | turn back, 
beloved fellows of the same city and the same church. ... | have submitted to be your 
teacher; for | know you have teachers who are called to teach and feed you. But 
God's Word also commands us: "Let us exhort one another, and that much more, as 
much as you see the day approaching," Heb. 10:25. | have tried to obey this divine 
call, for | am one of you, filled with heartfelt love for our much-loved Leipzig, the city 
of philanthropy and gentleness, and for the dear land of Saxony, the land of the spirit 
of the craftsman and of faithfulness. What | have pronounced and sought to defend 
is nothing other than the faith of the old Lutheran Church, to which our forefathers 
confessed with fervent prayer of thanksgiving three hundred years ago on the holy 
feast of Pentecost. Search the Scriptures; you will learn and know that this faith is 
the Lutheran faith, that it is the Christian faith, founded on the immutable and 
imperishable Word of God." Ten years later (1849) Delitzsch, when he was professor 
of theology in Rostock, wrote to his friends and confessors from Leipzig (who had in 
the meantime emigrated): "With the greeting of old, unfading love | greet you who 
are of the house of the HErrn, you comrades of my first love for Christ, comrades of 
my first joy in the church of the clean confession and of the undiminished household 
of God, comrades of martyred struggles now passed by God's mercy." .. . . All ye 
beloved brethren beyond the sea, let us watch and pray that we may inherit this 
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Future not lose!" To be sure, the later Delitzsch (like the later Melanchthon in the 
sixteenth century) departed from his own testimony of truth. It came there under the 
pressure of the so-called "theological science" which was spreading enormously in 
Germany. 

But in Germany, even within the national churches, there has never been a 
lack of men who have confessed the Holy Scriptures as God's own infallible Word. 
In a lecture at the August Conference in 1891, D. Schulze-Walsleben said: "We find 
no reason to abandon the position on Scripture which the church has taken toward 
it from the beginning, and we continue to praise as its glory that through it God 
speaks to men and that it is His infallible Word." 5) In contrast to D. Schulze, a 
representative of "theological science," namely, Prof. Zéckler, warned in the 
"Evangelische Kirchenzeitung," of which he was then editor, against returning to the 
Holy Scriptures as God's Word, because that would lead to "free-churchism." He 
wrote: "One should not deem . . . to be able to keep in touch with state-church 
theological science, if one seriously took the path leading back to Lutheran 
scholasticism [?] and its absolute concept of theopneustics. The full consequence of 
absolute verbal inspiration faith is free-churchism." Then, with a sideways glance at 
us "Missourians": "Go over to that position which has been zealously cultivated in the 
American West - and soon enough it would no longer be possible to avoid leaving 
our national and people's churches." In Zéckler we have another example that "the 
leading men of the Lutheran Church of Germany" have fallen away from the 
Scriptures as God's Word, and consequently also from the Christian doctrine of 
justification. 

But still in recent times there has not been a complete lack of testimonies in 
Germany against the wrong position of its "leading men". Last year (1928) Fr. Karl 
Matthiesen, on the occasion of the "Luther Week" in Hamburg, confessed in a lecture 
to a "nail and nail Bible" and at the same time to the Christian doctrine of justification. 
In the November issue of last year, "Lehre und Wehre" printed this lecture in extenso. 
The lecture is worth sharing again here. It is not long, but brief and to the point. It 
should be distributed in millions of copies in Germany. All readers of "Lehre und 
Wehre" will also be glad to read it again with full approval. It reads: 

"At the entrance we have, honored, dear friends and fellow believers, to dwell 
a little on the word which may be called, as no other, the watchword of the Lutheran 
Reformation: 'The just shall live by his faith.’ With what right do | call 


5) Quoted in "Christian Dogmatics" 1, 317. 
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this word the slogan of the Lutheran Reformation? It is known that Luther, as a 
twenty-seven-year-old Augustinian monk, made a trip to Rome on behalf of his order. 
As the "mad and proud saint" that he was at that time, according to his later self- 
assessment, he faithfully made the rounds of the innumerable, highly famous shrines 
of the "holy city". He also climbed the Scala Santa, the holy staircase, with its twenty- 
eight steps, on his knees, praying an Our Father for his deceased grandfather in 
Mohra. It was said that by doing so one could "always redeem a soul from purgatory". 
When he was up there, the word of doubt that he had heard a short time before 
passed through his soul: "Is it true? In later years he told about the table, that during 
this arduous work, like a contradiction from the innermost depths, the word of the 
Bible had sounded incessantly in his ears: "The righteous will live by his faith. At that 
time this word had by no means really been revealed to him, but from his study of 
the Scriptures it had nevertheless stuck with him as a terrifying and enticing riddle 
word which had to be moved and preserved. A few years later, in the quiet monk's 
cell, came the blessed hour when the Word opened up to him above asking and 
understanding. How he had struggled for insight into God's counsel of salvation and 
into the sinner's way of salvation! How the Bible words of God's righteousness had 
threatened, even hated him! He could read nothing but judgment and damnation. He 
felt the same way again when he was preparing to read the Psalms with the words 
of Ps. 31:1: "Save me through your righteousness! But the passage led him to Rom. 
1, 17, where it says that in the gospel the righteousness of God is revealed through 
faith in faith, as it is written: "The righteous shall live by faith. Then it came to him, 
after much agony, that here was no demand, but a promise. Here righteousness is 
not demanded but offered, righteousness that is valid before God, as he later 
translated masterfully. Then," he confessed as an old man, “all the Scriptures and 
heaven itself were opened to me. Henceforth he had the key in his hand with which 
he could open every door in the house of God, every hitherto locked door of Holy 
Scripture. In what sense had this word from that hour become to him a life-sacrifice 
and a work-sacrifice and a battle-sacrifice? Well, dear friends, a new, fundamental 
insight had dawned upon him in this word. What was it? The wrath of God had lain 
upon him like a mountain load. To him the question of salvation and heaven was not 
a game, but a bitter seriousness. He could find nothing but that salvation was 
unattainable and heaven closed to him. And that by God's will and by right. Now he 
realized that in the gospel God was offering the salvation he longed for, the 
righteousness he had so sorely missed, and that this salvation, this righteousness, 
consisted in the forgiveness of sins. Grace had taken the floor, 
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the grace in JEsu Christo. The confessed defendant was acquitted with an eternal 
acquittal. As a righteous man, that is, one who had been acquitted, he was allowed 
to live by his faith. Now is this to be understood as meaning that he had judged his 
previous thoughts of the wrath of God to be an error, a misunderstanding, and had 
therefore given them up? No, this shallow prescription has been reserved for the 
great theologians of the nineteenth century, Schleiermacher and Ritschl and their 
motley theological offspring. Throughout his life, Luther maintained that the judgment 
of wrath that had weighed upon him had been a true judgment of God, a judgment 
of God that he had had to affirm in the self-judgment of repentance and that he must 
continue to affirm as fully justified. But this judgment God Himself had annulled in 
Christ, and had given grace in exchange for justice. If the judgment of God upon the 
sinner were only a bad dream, then the acquittal would also be only a dream-though 
a beautiful dream, yet only a dream; then Luther would have been occupied in the 
whole business only with himself, and all who before him and after him have gone 
the same ways, likewise. A blasphemy of the living God, which only Satan can 
represent. | wonder if any one here gave a sigh when | spoke of a new knowledge. 
Asigh that was supposed to say: 'Ah, only a knowledge, nothing more?’ Do not speak 
thus. It is not a knowledge in the intellectual sense, but a knowledge of the 
conscience.6) In the conscience it had become light through God's work and 
miracles. On two sides Luther evaluated the master saying "The righteous man lives 
by his faith". Concerning Hab. 2,4, the prophetic origin of this master saying, he 
writes: "If anyone is to be righteous and live, he must believe God's promise; nothing 
else will come of it. Again, the ungodly dies of his unbelief.’ Certainly a front position 
still very much in keeping with the times. But Luther knew another special form of 
unbelief, which he regarded as the most dangerous. On Ps. 11:1 (‘I trust in the Lord’) 
he again cites his old slogan and writes: 'This is the rock on which | have built my 
house. But if | were to set up this or that work to be saved, it would be to fly erratically 
and unsteadily, so that | would have nowhere a sure and steadfast conscience, like 
a bird that leaves its nest and flies astray into the mountains’. In other words, next to 
ungodliness he sees self-righteousness or works-righteousness, and recognizes 
them as equal brothers in unequal caps. Nor has he any place for the noblest' human 
activity, love, in matters of salvation. He writes in his great commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians, where chap. 3:11 recurs the master saying, "If they take away the 
office of faith, and put it with love, | lose Christ's blood, and His wounds, and all His 


6) Highlighted by "L. u. W. 
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benefits and come into moral action, like the Pope, a pagan philosopher, or a Turk.' 
Thus Luther stood like a man with a double-edged sword for the slogan ‘by grace 
through faith' against ungodliness and self-righteousness, and knew himself to be 
covered all round by his dear master-saying. Now, dear friends, do you want to be 
Lutherans and keep up with our Father and Leader, who rests in God, in this 
struggle? The first requirement for being such a Lutheran is undoubtedly that you do 
not refuse the hellish journey of self-knowledge, in which Luther died to all his own 
righteousness, all carnal freedom, and all worldly wisdom, and that you do not 
withdraw from God's word and God's miracle, from which alone one "becomes a new 
man, by heart and by soul, in body and soul," as Luther once wrote to a friend in his 
Bible. The second will be that you freely step out into the light with a good confession 
of God's Word and Luther's teaching and are not ashamed to enter into a faithful, 
firm covenant with like-minded people for better or worse." 

Then Father Matthiesen comes to the obstacles that keep laymen and 
especially theologians from returning to the church of the Reformation. He says: "The 
obstacles are many and great, for merchants and tradesmen, for officials and 
workers and farmers; but the most numerous and greatest of all are the obstacles for 
us poor theologians. When the devil trips us up, he knows very well that we are 
dragging many with us to our ruin. And how have we theologians fared? We have 
"with the theoretical energy peculiar to the German,* so studied and compared the 
Bible, and found in all the paganisms so many side pieces to every line, that the holy 
wonder and terror of our fathers has departed from us, and with it the depth of 
repentance and the exultation of faith, and the impulse of new obedience. We have 
appropriated Luther's golden rule for understanding the Scriptures of "what Christum 
treibet*, and then with fire and sword have driven Christum out of the Old Testament 
(where Luther found him on every leaf), have made the New Testament narrow to 
him also, so that he can hardly defend himself against his own apostles, much less 
against his wise disciples of today. Does all this have to be? Are there only smooth 
transitions in the rainbow spectrum from unbelief to faith that we must always make 
smoother? Is there no honest, rough cross between world and church, between 
salvation and calamity, between faith and unbelief, between Christ and Satan? Must 
we necessarily sacrifice the first article of our faith to physics and geology? Must we 
let the second article be blown up by history? Must we abandon the third article to 
psychology, or even to its youngest, often quite naughty daughter, psychoanalysis? 
Must we recognize every funny idealism as Christianity? Should we not rather, as 
recently the 
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Swedish youth leader D. Manfred Bjérkquist did at the Nordic Christian Academic 
Conference, tell the youth that Christ wants to save them from their idealism? Forgive 
me this cry of complaint; but when one hears from all sides the satisfaction about 
how well all "theological directions" get along with each other in church work, how 
beautifully they get along with each other at synods and conferences and at the 
green table of the church regiment, and how they now even unanimously search for 
the same "truthfulness" in scientific work, then one may well be afraid whether it has 
not finally come to pass for Luther's heritage. Nor can one be comforted when 
theologians of all stripes enthusiastically adopt Luther's slogan: "The just shall live 
by faith. The key is all very well, but if the house to which the key belongs, the Bible, 
has been blown up, 7) then the key can be of no use. Luther's slogan only makes 
sense if it grows out of the same position on Scripture that he himself took throughout 
his life. To play off the young Luther against the old could now be gradually 
abandoned. Both the young and the old Luther stood firm in the Word of God, and 
with the scriptum est, "Es stehet geschrie 

If he had a ‘Bible’, all quarrelling and trading would have been over for him: he had 
a Bible that was nailed down. Now where shall we go with this appeal? We do not 
know whether it will please God to appoint a man of heroic stature to lead the 
Lutheran Church toward revival and renewal. If this does not happen, then he will 
call a few, here some and there some, from all kinds of countries and backgrounds, 
scholars and unscholars, men and women and youth of both sexes, here some and 
there some, who will create new living centers of Lutheran faith and church life, 
building on what already exists, drawing from the rich well of a blessed past, looking 
for guidance for the future. These few will not always remain few, but the Lord will 
multiply them, and children will be born to him like the dew from the dawn. These, be 
they few or many, will know no other slogan than the old master's saying, "The 
righteous shall live by faith, "* and they will understand and mean this slogan as 
Luther understood and meant it. They will not form a narrow coterie, but they will love 
the church of the fathers, repent with their church, and for their church, as Daniel, 
chap. 9. They will dwell by the fair stream of simple catechism truth, by the stream 
which a lamb can ford, and in which an elephant can find no bottom. They will 
practice believing in Christ in the darkness of this world. 


7) Highlighted by "L. u. W. 
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than the eternal light. They will not quarrel with their brethren on the way, nor love 
their own lives unto death. They will also be joyful in the house of their pilgrimage and 
join in the songs that Luther and all the great old song masters have sung to them, 
and above them the angels’ sermon will swing in the high air as a heavenly escort, 
as Luther interpreted it: 


"What can you do to sin and death? Ye have with you the true God. 
Let the devil and hell be angry, for the Son of God has become your 
companion. 

"He will not and cannot leave you, if you put your trust in him. You 
may be much displeased: Let him be slain that cannot leave it. 

"At last ye must be right, ye are now God's seed. "Give thanks unto 
God for ever and ever, patient and joyful." 

We add one final remark. What Fr. Matthiesen says about the "nail and nail 
Bible" and about the doctrine of justification meets with full approval on the part of the 
Missouri Synod, the entire Synodical Conference, and the synods which are in 
communion of faith and confession with the Synodical Conference. Among the latter, 
besides the Lutheran Synod in Australia and the recently formed Lutheran Free 
Churches in Alsace, Finland, and Poland, is also the Lutheran Free Church in 
Saxony, etc., which celebrated its fiftieth anniversary as early as 1926. This synod 
confessed and confessed in all its pieces the unadulterated doctrine of the church of 
the Reformation. "The leading men of the Lutheran Church of Germany" have 
incurred a guilt in that they have paid little or no attention to this testimony from their 
own country, but on the contrary have almost universally opposed it. Some years 
ago, someone wrote in the "Kirchenblatt" of the lowa Synod, explaining the small 
spread of the Lutheran Free Churches in Germany: "In addition to this, the leaders of 
the people's churches or Landeskirchen fight all Free Church movements and make 
a front against them. The fact that the [Reformed] sects - which are all Free Churches, 
only not Lutheran ones - are spreading, that the Evangelical Fellowship, the 
Methodists, the Baptists, etc. are founding congregations everywhere, meets with 
little opposition on the part of the regional churches; but the fact that Lutheran Free 
Churches are also wanted is fiercely opposed. Thus the Free Church movement in 
Germany is not strong, but the time will come when all true Lutherans there will also 
take refuge in the Free Church, instead of satisfying their spiritual needs, as many do 
now, in communities or conventicles, or in all kinds of free times and artificial 
meetings. Then the free-church seed- 
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"The grains which are now so unsightly put into the land, shall spring up, and, God 
willing, bring forth much fruit." Is this time already dawning? D. Erich Stange, in 1927, 
in the "Pastoralblatter," under the title "Besinnung," spoke of "signs of a new profound 
change which will perhaps bring us a revival of Orthodoxy with verbal inspiration and 
all the accessories." 8) F. Pz 


Miscellany. 


In Yesterday's Western District Lutheran we find the following reminder about 
Lutheran liturgy: "How is it that not all congregations in the Lutheran Church have 
the same form of worship? It is because this order has not been laid down by law, 
nor is it commanded in God's Word, and therefore must be reckoned among the 
mean things. We have now inherited a beautiful liturgical heritage. There is danger 
that we will lose it again, through our own fault. Lochner writes about this in the 
preface to his book "Der Hauptgottesdienst der evangelischlutherischen Kirche" (The 
Main Service of the Evangelical Lutheran Church): "Nevertheless, not only I, but also 
others, have the fear, on the basis of various perceptions, that what we have now 
received as the fruit of pure doctrine in the liturgy, too, will gradually be exchanged 
again with the barren Puritan way, as we once found it to be the prevailing one. We 
live, after all, in the land of rampant Reformed sectarianism, i.e. in a basically 
Reformed country, and it is necessary for our growing generation to defend itself the 
longer, the more, that it does not allow itself to be influenced by English Puritanism 
in ecclesiastical matters. In addition, we live in a time in which the longer, the less 
patience and endurance one has for public services, and therefore even a liturgical 
service that has already been shortened somewhat is found to be too long here and 
there, and the preacher is urged to shorten it even more. For this purpose, a closer 
liturgical understanding is often lacking. We would therefore like to emphatically 
speak out in favor of the liturgical service of the Lutheran Church, and seriously warn 
against arbitrary changes, against the abolition of traditional customs. What we have 
in our orders of worship and in our liturgy is based on Scripture and serves to shape 
the service with dignity; it is traditional and expresses what the congregation wants 
to say and do together. We still have more or less uniformity in the German services, 
but in the English services it just looks sad in this respect. We have no time to go 
into the orders in our agendas. But no matter where we go to church, everywhere we 
find 


8) L. u. W. 1927, p. 338. 
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we find a different order in English worship. May the time come soon that all may 
adopt one form and act upon it! . .. Let us not forget that our liturgical inheritance is 
a glorious inheritance from ancient times, that our order of worship is edifying in the 
best sense of the word, that it rightly takes into account the various parts of worship, 
that it lays stress on the central doctrine of the Christian religion, the justification of a 
sinner before God, and that it is a glorious means of awakening and cultivating true 
devotion, true worship!" So far the Western District Lutheran. It is very correctly said 
that even in the German part of our public worship services we have liturgical 
"uniformity" only "more or less." Diversities were and are partly based on 
compromise, because the members of the congregations came from different regions 
with different ecclesiastical ceremonies. Partly, too, the differences came, and still 
come, from the fact that pastors of the congregations had legitimate or unwarranted 
liturgical fancies, and thought it expedient to introduce them into the congregation. 
That in the English part of our services there is a strong diversity, is partly due to the 
fact that it was thought expedient in the outward forms of public worship to be as 
accommodating as possible to the non-Lutheran environment. Fi Pz 


The following is reported about the Lutherans in Volhynia in the St. Louis 
"Western Post": "Their life is completely absorbed in the economic on the one hand, 
and in the religious on the other. Their labor is indestructible. The right of inheritance 
is still in practice, according to which only one son takes over the paternal economy, 
but the others are endowed with money or newly purchased land, learn a trade or go 
out of the country. The right of inheritance is a mainspring of wanderlust and the urge 
to spread out. The high number of children has the same effect. Even today the 
number of births is considerable. Marriages are contracted very early, in the case of 
girls usually before the age of twenty. Unmarried people at a higher age are 
exceptions. Organization and spiritual life lay solely in the religious sphere until the 
founding of the cooperatives in the very last years. The Germans of Volhynia are all 
Lutherans, and as such are sharply divided from the Greek Orthodox Ukrainians, the 
Catholic Poles, and the Jews. Admittedly, there are only five Lutheran pastorates, 
which are not remotely adequate for some 50,000 people. Each parish has a number 
of colonies, most of which can only be visited a few times a year. Thus much of the 
pastoral work is in the hands of the "cantors' of each parish. They are representatives 
of the parish priest and school teachers in one person. Even if they come from the 
peasantry and have no further education than the usual cantor schooling, they are 
not able to teach. 
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they instruct the youth in reading, writing and above all in religion, hold church 
services on Sundays, baptize, bury and prepare the children for confirmation. Of the 
official acts, only the administration of the Lord's Supper and the marriage ceremony 
are essentially reserved for the pastor. Yes, in the first beginnings of colonization, 
when there was only one Protestant pastor for the whole of Volhynia, in what is now 
the Russian town of Zhitomir, it was a completely accepted custom in many 
settlements for engaged couples to be "given together" by the elders of the village, 
and the church wedding to be performed later, often when there were already several 
children. In the lonely Protestant settlements in the Rokitno marshes of northern 
Volhynia this sometimes still happens today. To the immensely strong religious 
needs and the inadequate church organization, which burdens one pastor with the 
care of 10,000 souls, is to be attributed the rise of sectarianism. Mennonites existed 
among the very first settlers in Volhynia. Before the war the Baptists were the most 
important, but today there are many other sects. Even within the Protestant Church 
there are "congregations of brethren" whose aim is to deepen religious life according 
to principles reminiscent of the general priesthood. " F.P. 

The Californian Giant Telescope. In a St. Louis newspaper we read: "The 
much-discussed question of whether Mars is inhabited is once again in the 
foreground of interest, and it is intended in America to make a new attempt in this 
direction by the construction of a giant telescope, which is to surpass everything that 
has hitherto existed in this field. The giant telescope will be built, according to Mr. 
Wilsons, head of the observatory at the Californian Institute of Technology, and will 
have a lens diameter of seventeen Futz. A special kind of quartz, insensitive to 
temperature variations, will be used in the manufacture of the lenses; for it is at this 
"weak point" of large binoculars that previous attempts have failed. As it is very 
difficult to transport a lens of such magnitude undamaged, an optical workshop will 
be erected at the place of installation in California or in the northern part of the State 
of Arizona itself, and the giant binoculars will be built there first. It will have a range 
more than ten times that of the most powerful telescopes yet built, and will enable 
us, for example, to see a candle flame at a distance of 41,000 English miles. Through 
this telescope Mars, as is well known, the planet nearest to us, will then have come 
so near that we shall be able to study its surface in the greatest detail, and thus it is 
hoped at last to fathom the secret of the so-called Martian canals, the strict regularity 
of which suggests that they are artificial constructions, built by men, or rather 
manlike, ver- 
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beings, have been erected. This would further mean that Mars was, or still is, 
inhabited; about this, too, the new telescope is to give information. It is 
understandable that the scientific world of America looks forward with the greatest 
anticipation and excitement to the construction of the giant telescope, which is to be 
completed as early as August of next year." We fear that even after the giant 
telescope is put into service, Luther's dictum will remain true: "Those who lie from 
distant lands lie with violence." (Gospel postilion on Matt. 2:1-12.) F.P. 


Literature. 


Wroclaw or Missouri? By A. Hiibener. Published by the Schriftenverein (E. Klarner), 
Zwickau, Saxony. Price: 85 Cts. To be obtained from Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

This writing bears as its second title the words, "Where to Find the Right Lutheran 
Confessional Church?" And added is the remark, "A reply to an attack." The attack in 
question is made by Rev. Dr. Slotty, who belongs to the Breslau Free Church, in a writing 
under the title, "Do the so-called Missourians represent the right Lutheran Church?" Dr. 
Slotty's purpose was to warn against Missourians. In a most excellent manner our brother P. 
A. Huebener answers him, and exposes what is wrong in the arguments and remarks of his 
opponent. He does not, however, confine himself to defense, but, after the attacks have been 
repulsed, proceeds to the attack himself. The discussion turns mainly on the position on Holy 
Scripture and on the doctrines of justification and conversion and the means of grace. From 
this alone it is evident that this writing is also of interest to us American Lutherans; after all, 
it deals with matters that were and still are the focus of theological discussion among 
Lutherans here as well. Father Hiibener writes so skillfully, and his book is so rich in content, 
that no one will regret purchasing it. As a sample, we include here a passage from the chapter 
on the election of grace: 

"Dr. Slotty, on the basis of his 'examination' of the Missourian doctrine, makes the 
‘observation': 'In the Missourian system of doctrine the doctrine of justification no longer 
stands in the all-dominating centre, but the doctrine of election has taken that place.'" (p. 52.) 
If this charge were based on truth, we would, of course, be not only half-way Calvinists, to 
which, after all, Slotty only wants to make us with a certain qualification, but full-blown 
Calvinists. With Calvinists, predestination is the heart and head of all their doctrines. It is the 
foundation upon which their whole doctrinal edifice rests. They teach an absolute election of 
God both to blessedness and to damnation. According to an eternal, unalterable resolution, 
God has, according to them, destined a number of men to eternal life, and a still greater 
number of men to eternal damnation. According to this resolution, God was then anxious for 
ways and means to enforce his will of mercy and his will of damnation for his glorification. 
Hence men had to fall into sin, become guilty and miserable. Thus, Calvin's central doctrine 
leads to true blasphemy, for it makes God the cause of sin. Then another appendage of eternal 
election is the sending of the Son of God and His work of atonement, but this was done only 
for the elect. Only to them is God's love and grace meant, not to the others. They are not to 
come to repentance and faith at all, etc. Everything flows from eternal, absolute election, and 
indeed from this double election. This system of teaching, which is contrary to Scripture, 
makes God a "tyrant and hypocrite," for according to it God does not seriously mean to save 
all those to whom it is preached in the Word. So no man can take comfort in the gospel, 
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because he cannot know whether he is chosen or rejected according to the eternal counsel. 
There, of course, "the message of the gospel is made uncertain and shrouded in impenetrable 
darkness ..., the holy face of God is disfigured.".... What is thus true of Calvin's doctrine, Dr. 
Slotty puts before our doctrine. (p. 44.) We cannot be at all serious about our "doctrine that 
the unconverted man is lost through his own fault. The gift of grace offered to him, he says, 
is only like a taunt with which to mock one bound hand and foot, because he cannot collect 
it. (P. 50.) Slotty cannot get rid of the thought, that after all we also teach a choice of wrath. 
He takes notice of our rejecting this awful doctrine; but he interprets what we say according 
to Scripture of the election of grace, from an election of wrath, to an election of wrath not 
existing at all, either taught by Scripture or by us. Were he to abide by what is said, of the 
election of grace, how could he speak thus? Does the Scripture, then, with comforting 
sayings, with the sayings of the election of grace, veil the gracious face of God, make him a 
tyrant? make the call of grace a mockery? That is read out of God's grace? If not, why then 
with us, when we speak of the election of grace, and in so doing exactly as the Scriptures do? 
So, first of all, we do not teach wrath election, and secondly, we do not teach Calvinically of 
grace election either. We have no absolute election of grace, but an election of grace 
conditioned by Christ and his salvation, and including the order of salvation. Faith, and how 
God brings us to it, and how he sustains us in it unto blessedness, are included in the eternal 
council of God's grace. Thus the doctrine of the election of grace is not a question mark of a 
dark eternity, but a friendly sign of God's love, which shines out to us from the gospel. So 
first justification and its consolation, then, and only through this, does the friendly voice of 
God in the assurance of eternal election become audible to our hearts. Not the other way 
round. " A. 


Ev.-Luth. house friend calendar for 1930. editor: Martin Will 
komm, Berlin-Zehlendorf. Volume 46. With cover picture by Albrecht Diirer. 
Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau, Saxony. Price: 20 Cts. To be obtained from 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


We are pleased to once again announce the publication of this calendar to our readers. 

As usual, the reading material is solid. This time, as is appropriate, we find a lengthy article 

with the theme "From Luther's Letters from Koburg 1530". Rector Willkomm himself is the 

author. P. F. A. Bapler has supplied an article on "Easter in Jerusalem," D. O. Willkomm 

describes his honeymoon in India. May the calendar also find many readers here in America! 
A. 


The Holy Scriptures, Old and New Testaments, translated by Dr. Hermann Menge. 
Fourth, revised edition. Privilegierte Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, Stuttgart. 1570 
pages 4*X7%, bound in cloth with gold and cover titles. Price: $2.50. 


In Germany, too, as in England and here in America, new translations of the Bible are 
constantly appearing, and the best-known of these Bible translations of modern times is the 
so-called Menge Bible, of which there are various editions, always exquisitely decorated. 
This Bible is not meant to replace the Luther Bible; it is also worked in a completely different 
way and written in a completely different spirit than, for example, the English translations of 
Moffat, Goodspeed and others, which often mock and spread modern unbelief. Rather, the 
author says: "That Luther's translation of the Bible, born out of the spirit of the German 
people as well as out of the Bible spirit itself, stands to this day as an unsurpassed masterpiece 
and popular book through the wonderful power of its language and the popularity of its 
expression, and has become the source of the richest blessings for our people more than any 
other written work, is certain to every knowledgeable and impartial judge. . . . The present 
translation does not claim to equal Luther's mastery, and proceeds still less to diminish the 
honor of our great Reformer or to supplant his work" (p. IID. Menge, a well-known 
schoolman and Gymnafialdirektor, 
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who was occupied with this matter until his old age - the preface of February 7, 1926 was 
written on his 85th birthday - wanted to give just another work, namely to translate faithfully 
in philological accuracy with close connection to the biblical basic text sense, without adding 
anything nor leaving anything out. At the same time he wanted to clothe his translation not 
only in a thoroughly understandable and clear German, purified as far as possible of foreign 
words, but also to express the mood and colouring of each book or passage and to do justice 
to the manifold stylistic forms of the Psalms and the Prophets. Finally, he also wanted to 
promote the understanding of the text by means of abundantly applied headings and by 
carefully structuring the individual parts. And after having compared and used this translation 
for some time, we can well say that it is of value to the theologian as an exact, more recent 
translation of Scripture. And yet, the conviction that Luther's translation is and remains 
unique and cannot be replaced by any other translation, in spite of the small deficiencies that 
it sometimes exhibits, forces itself upon us. God has quite obviously equipped the great 
Reformer for this work as no one else before or since. And after we have repeatedly and for 
years compared various German and English translations, we remain with fullest conviction 
with Luther's German and the "authorized" English translation. We could go into many 
details here, but we only want to mention a few. 

The difficult Greek word atovyeia translates Menge differently in four places, and the 
reader wonders in vain why. Gal. 4, 3. 9 "beginners' doctrines," Col. 2, 8. 20 "angelic 
powers," Heb. 5, 12 "beginners' grounds," 2 Pet. 3, 10. 12 "elementary substances." From 
Menge's translation speaks a pious, believing sense, and yet modern criticism has often been 
expressed. Ps. 51, 20. 21, for example, is described as "probably an addition by a foreign 
hand" which crept into the original text; but there is absolutely no reason to suppose that this 
is really the case. Even Franz Delitzsch says of these verses, which, however, are often 
regarded by modern exegetes as a liturgical addition from the time of the exile, "that the 
ending, which is in any case as his and delicately stylized as the whole, is not a recent 
addition." (Biblical Commentary on the Psalms, p. 394.) In the same way Menge calls Luk. 
24, 51. 52 an addition, and thus removes the statement of the third Gospel concerning the 
Ascension. With regard to the headings it is true that they often serve to explain the meaning, 
but especially in the Messianic passages the relation to Christ is thereby eliminated. Thus the 
second Psalm is headed, "The victory of God and his anointed over the raging nations." The 
anointed one may be a historical king there. The eighth Psalm is headed, "Man's lowliness 
and majesty in creation." This is directly against the declaration of Heb. 2:7. The 22nd Psalm 
is generally headed, "Lamentation and hope of one forsaken of God." In translations, too, the 
Messianic content, which the Luther Bible so clearly expresses, is often eliminated without 
reason. Gen. 4:1 reads, "Eve then bore Adam her husband a son Cain (meaning gain) and 
said: 'A man have I gained with the help of the LORD/" 2 Sam. 7:19 reads, "And this thou 
hast not yet thought sufficient, O LORD my God; for now also concerning the house of thy 
servant thou hast made promises for a far time, according to the way of men, O LORD my 
God." Job 19:26 is translated, "And afterward, though my skin be all rent, and I be without 
my flesh, I shall see God." But in the very case of the book of Job and the Psalms, we 
acknowledge that the headings, when not such Messianic questions are in view, are very 
serviceable and conducive. At the end there is an appendix, "A Guide to the History of 
Salvation," which is much better than similar appendices in English Bible works; then an 
explanation of weights and measures, money and time, a chronological table, and some maps. 
We repeat that this set of Bibles can be used with benefit by theologians who can read with 
discerning eyes, because it often reproduces the exact wording of the Hebrew and Greek 
texts. 

L. F. 
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Facing Life. By W. H. P. Pounce. The Macmillan Company, New York. Price: §2.00. 
We are here dealing with a collection of addresses delivered to his students at morning 
worship by the President of Brown University, an older teaching institution of our country, 
located in Providence, R. I. We are much interested in what this man had to say to his foster 
subjects when they assembled for their daily worship. That he, tries to speak popularly, that 
he weaves many pictures and parables into his exposition, will not be resented; on the contrary, 
it will be said to be one of the merits of these addresses. But the great question is, whether this 
educator points out Christ as the only Saviour, whether he instructs his disciples to find help 
in their need of sin at the foot of the cross, whether he teaches them with the majestic "It is 
written" to fight and overcome evil, whether he humbly places himself under the Scriptures, 
and also leads his hearers to this position. Those who approach the book with these questions 
will be saddened to read it. President Faunce is definitely a modernist. A few examples may 
show this: "Christianity did not begin with a new set of propositions to be believed, but 
with a new kind of life to be lived" (©. 112). "The miracles of Christ were not the 
proofs of His Gospel; they were the Gospel itself, since actions speak louder than 
words" (©. 113). "Believing that God was a martial chieftain, men adopted war as 
the means of progress and the test of greatness. That was the doctrine of 
Mohammedanism when it swept over Northern Africa and Southern Europe and 
almost put Christianity to rout. That is the doctrine of the earlier books of our Bible, 
where God is represented as primarily a military general, the 'God of the armies of 
Israel’. Believing that, the Israelites went forth to battle with fierce glee and stopped 
at nothing to win victory" (p. 115). "What is the meaning of ‘begotten, not made,' 
as applied to a divine being? What is the meaning of that antiquated idea of 
substance? What did the Church Fathers mean when they spoke of God as three 
Persons in one nature, and of Christ as two natures in one Person? You see, we are 
involved in the laborious intricacies of Greek” metaphysics. We (in the Nicene 
Creed) are using conceptions and phrases which, true or false, are alien to the world 
in which we now live and which make Christ seem quite unreal and remote from 
all our hopes and fears and struggles. Even to Simon Peter the words 'nature' and 
‘person' would have conveyed no meaning; they were not invented as theological 
terms until after he was dead." And so it goes on. We have given such extensive quotations 
so that the reader may see for himself in what a terrible manner our young people are often 
led away from the faith of the fathers and the teaching of the Holy Scriptures in the 
universities. God have mercy on our country and especially on our youth! A. 


The Soul of the Bantu. A Sympathetic Study of the Magico- 
Religious Practises and Beliefs of the Bantu Tribes of Africa. By W. C. 
Willoughby, Professor of Missions in Africa, Kennedy School of Missions, 
Hartford Seminary Foundation. Doubleday, Doran & Co, Inc, Garden City, 
New York. 476 pages 6*X9‘, bound in cloth with gilt title. Price $5.00. 

The writer has been a missionary in Africa for over a quarter of a century, and since 
1919, when he had to leave Africa, has been professor of missiology for Africa in the Kennedy 
School of Missions at Hartford, Conn. one of the three departments of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, an "interdenominational university of religion," as it is called in its 
charter, with a faculty of 30 professors and 25 "lecturers," and a library of more than 126,000 
books. When he was a missionary among the Bamangwato tribe, he won the confidence and 
favor of an eminent chief or king, and when he had advised him well and successfully in an 
important matter, and communicated to him his desire to investigate the whole life, religion, 
laws, habits, thought of the negro peoples, the king opened the way for him to do so, and even 
placed at his side two of his "white old men." A full 25 years Willoughby spent on the spot 
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on the study of the Bantu tribes between the Baal in the south and the Zambesi in the north, 
and later continued and expanded this study by processing the relevant literature.*) Thus, as 
far as we can judge at all in this matter, a thorough, rich, ethnologically and missionarily 
valuable work has been produced, which gives an insight into the appalling depths of African 
paganism. Quite rightly says the well-known missionary J. Richter in the preface to his work 
"The Religions of the Earth": "The deeper one penetrates into the non-Christian religions, the 
more gloriously does the splendor of Christianity shine, the more does one recognize in our 
faith God's ineffable gift to mankind." The present volume deals only with ancestor worship; 
a second volume, already largely completed in manuscript, is to present the other "magico- 
religious practices and beliefs of the Bantu tribes". After an introduction, our volume is 
divided into five chapters: 1. Ancestor-spirits. 2. revelation by ancestor-spirits. 3. 
Ancestor-worship. 4. Modes of Ancestor-worship. 5. Ancestor-worship and 
Christianity. We cannot enter into details here, interesting and instructive as they would be, 
as when the author says: "It is not uncommon to hear natives assert that the Ten 
Commandments were known to their tribes before Christianity came to them, and if 
they are allowed to define the terms used, they can make a good case for this claim" (p. 
382). "They assert that their fathers always knew the Ten Commandments" (p. 395). 
This is quite consistent with Rom. 2:14, 15, that the Gentiles have "the work of the law written 
in their hearts." Unfortunately, however, we have also a serious exposition to make. The 
writer moves along the familiar modern lines of religious and missionary history. Christianity 
is to him the highest and best, but not the absolute religion. In the pagan religions, too, there 
are moments of truth, possibilities of preparation for Christianity. Otherwise we can hardly 
understand sentences like the following: "Throughout a long and active life have worked 
in the faith that God has never ceased striving to clear the vision and nerve the will to 
righteousness of even the most backward races; that for them as for us it is the Divine 
within that is the hope of glory" (p. XI). The author speaks of "the extent to which his old 
religion has prepared him (the Bantu worshiper) to receive Christianity" (p. XV). He 
says: "Jesus came to fulfil, not to destroy, the best in every religion, and His ambassadors 
must ascertain by sympathetic study what these best elements are. .. . Man emerges 
slowly from the mists of the valley of error, escaping the distraction of its false lights 
only by tedious and toilsome climbing. In spite of the teaching of Jesus and all that Paul 
said at Lystra and Athens, orthodox Christians believed for many centuries that every 
religion but their own was a devilish delusion" (p. XX). But according to the clear 
Scriptures, paganism and all natural religion is darkness; only Christianity is light, Eph. 5:8, 
and St. Paul says that God "gave up the Gentiles," Rom. 1:18-32, as this very work shows. 
Occasionally the author also enters the field of higher criticism, when he ascribes Isa. 44, 28- 
45, 7 to a "certain literary prophet who was at that time captive in Mesopotamia" (p. 
XX), thus denying Isaiah the second part of his book. It is deeply to be regretted that just 
outstanding missionaries and misfion theorists and historians of the present day, as e. g. also 
Latourette in his recently ("L. u. W.", April number, p. 114) indicated History of Christian 
Missions in China, pay homage to the modern religious-historical views. L. F. 


*The overall name of the Bantu is anthropologically understood to mean one of the two great 
branches of the Negroes of Africa, which then falls into three great groups, a western group, an eastern 
group, and a southern group. To the latter group belong the most politically energetic Kaffirs, 
Betfchuans, and Herero. The languages, in spite of the immense extent of their territory, show curious 
uniformity in their construction; their chief characteristic is the use of prefixes: Bantu (A-bantu, that is, 
people); Jagga (the landscape), Wajagga (the inhabitants). 
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|. America. 

Miraculous gifts to produce unity in the Christian Church. The Church at 
Work, a local paper of St. Louis sectarians, announces that the President of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
will "speak" here in St. Louis on December 2. A full house (capacity crowd) is 
promised. In the advertisement the bishop is described according to his abilities thus: 
"He has a prophet's outlook (vision), a prophet's courage, and a seer's natural and 
impressive power." All these wonderful gifts are to serve the establishment of the 
unity of the Christian Church. Just now the November number of the Federal Council 
Bulletin comes to hand with an article by Francis J. M. McConnell wherein he speaks 
out about "Uniting Christian Forces." The issue, according to McConnell, is 
incredibly simple. If one wants to establish Christian unity, one need only refrain from 
unity in Christian doctrine. Then unity goes smoothly. McConnell speaks from 
experience. He recalls the Lausanne Conference of 1927, where reasonable 
delegates like himself would not have entertained hopes of unity on the basis of 
doctrine (creed or sacraments). But they had not immediately adjourned and gone 
home, but had stayed together. And the more often they confessed to each other that 
there was no unity in doctrine, the more the brotherhood expressed itself sweetly. 
Literally McConnell writes: "Usually when groups find they cannot agree, it is not 
wise for them to continue to discuss their disagreements, for elements of 
partisanship are likely to appear. At Lausanne, however, the more frequently we 
told each other that we could not come to any agreement, the better we felt toward 
one another." So entirely do compounds like The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ set aside what the Lord says to the Church, "If ye continue in my sayings, 
ye are my disciples indeed, and shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free," and, "Teach them to observe all things whatsoever | have commanded you. " 

F. P. 

Rabbi David Philipson of Cincinnati spoke on October 4 about how a friendly 
atmosphere between Christians and Jews could be established and 
misunderstandings eliminated. A report in the Federal Council Bulletin says: "He 
[Philipson] expressed his warm appreciation of the spirit and position of the Federal 
Council committee in promoting a friendly atmosphere between Jews and Christians. 
Philipson judged that the development of a ‘friendly sentiment’ and ‘understanding’ 
could be most fully promoted by the Protestant communities abandoning attempts to 
proselytize among the Jews." The Federal Council, in the hostile position it takes 
toward Christian doctrine, may respond to this demand of Rabbi Philipson. 
Admittedly, in doing so, it again comes to light that his "mind" is not the same as the 
mind of Christ. Christ's command to the Apostle Paul to "open their eyes, that they 
turn from darkness unto light, and from the power of the 
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Satan to God", also refers to the Jews. Paul was obedient to this command, as he 
himself reports Apost. 26, 20 that he "proclaimed first to those in Damascus and 
Jerusalem and in all the region of the Jewish land, also to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to God and do righteous works of repentance". Therefore 
also Paul says of the gospel commanded him Rom. 1, 16: "| am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ: for it is the power of God, which causeth all to be saved that believe 
it, both Jews first, and Greeks also." 
F. P. 

In what sense is Christ's kingdom here on earth a "peaceable" kingdom? 
Must wars first be declared unlawful (outlawed) and abolished? Luther: "The noblest 
price and virtue of this kingdom [Christ's kingdom] is that it is called a peaceful 
kingdom. Where His kingdom is, there shall be peace [Rom. 5:1], not outwardly, but 
in the conscience, that it is sure, joyful, and undaunted. This is what the heart feels 
when it is at peace and at one with God. He that is not yet at peace does not belong 
in the kingdom." (Ill., 257.) Hence the Christians' prayer in the hymn: "Give peace to 
the heart, peace to the conscience to enjoy," and the Christians’ thanks: "To God 
alone in the highest be honor and thanks for his grace, so that now and nevermore 
no harm can touch us. God is well pleased with us, now is great peace without 
ceasing; all feud has now an end. " F.P. 


ll. Abroad. 


"Church Week in Thorn."' Under this heading, the "Ev. Kirchenblatt, 
Monatsschrift fir evangelisches Leben in Polen" reports, among other things, the 
following: "The year 1929 brought us the four-centenary celebration of the 
confession year 1529 with Luther's Small Catechism, the Protestation of Speier and 
the Marburg Religious Discussion. Moreover, we are on the eve of and in preparation 
for the jubilee celebration of the Augsburg Confession, which is valid wherever 
Luther's teachings exist. It is therefore natural that the theme of this year's church 
week should take up the idea of confession, and that all the jubilee celebrations of 
this year should be brought together in a reflection on the present and the future. 
Thorn, the old city of the Order, has been a symbol of Protestant faithfulness to the 
confession for us Protestants in Poland since the blood court of 1724, in which the 
mayor Gottfried R6sner and nine other citizens testified to their Protestant faith with 
their deaths. In the proven manner, the days are again divided into men's, women's 
and youth days, and the individual lectures are shaped according to the 
characteristics of the participants. While fundamental questions will be discussed in 
the morning, the afternoon will be devoted mainly to practical discussions of all the 
special needs and tasks that lie in our area. We are grateful that we have been able 
to secure suitable speakers for all three days. As far as possible we have sought to 
secure speakers especially familiar with our work for the afternoon lectures. In the 
evenings, the people's missionary lectures should bring the necessary personal 
deepening. In the festive service which opens the church week on Monday 
afternoon, General Super- 
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intendent D. Blau himself will preach the sermon. The youth service will be liturgically 
structured in the usual way and musically arranged by singing choirs and trombone 
choirs. For the first time, the welcome evening will feature an amateur play instead 
of the previous films. The play fits in well with the confession celebration, since it 
dates from the Reformation years and was performed for the first time in the East, 
in Riga, in 1527. The old story of the Prodigal Son is given special depth by the 
Reformation thought, which rejects good works in justification. At the end of the 
harrowing play, all the characters, including the degenerate landlord, are brought 
before the judgment seat of God and their own consciences. " FP: 

More foreign than Italian cardinals. The Pope has appointed new cardinals, 
two Italians and three non-ltalians, as a result of which the non-ltalians are in the 
majority in the College of Cardinals. This policy of the Pope is based on the 
assumption that there are still countries where it is considered an honor to be 
considered by the Pope through a cardinal appointment. And this assumption is true. 
Nor, however, is there any lack of Scriptural judgment as to what is to be thought of 
this attachment to the pope. It is said in Rev. 14:9, "If any man worship the beast, 
and his image, and receive the mark of his name in his forehead, or in his hand, he 
shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out, and made pure, in 
the cup of his wrath: and he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the 
presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb: and the smoke of 
their torment shall ascend for ever and ever: and they have no rest day nor night, 
who worship the beast, and his image, and have received the mark of his name." 
Likewise 2 Thess. 2, where the papacy is described as the one great Antichrist, 
"which future [coming forth in the world] shall be according to the working of Satan 
with all manner of lying powers, and signs, and wonders, and with all manner of 
deceivableness unto unrighteousness among them that perish, for that they received 
not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. Therefore God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they may believe a lie; that they all may be judged who believe 
not the truth, but have pleasure in unrighteousness.” F..P. 

A short history of Zionism in Palestine is given in the "Ev.-Luth. Freikirche". 
It says: "About the development of the situation in Palestine since the war, P. 
Rochold writes in the "Zionsblatt" from Haifa: Four periods of time, which we would 
like to present to the watchmen on Zion's walls for study: 1. 1914-1917. The world 
war breaks out, the country suffers, few remain in it, the aged and the very young 
die, the animals likewise, and the survivors suffer many privations. 2. 1917-1920. 2. 
1917-1920. The Balfour Declaration, the liberation of Jerusalem, the first Zionists 
arrive, great hopes.... the foundation stone of the Hebrew University is laid. 3. 1920- 
1924. a Hebrew chief plenipotentiary, Sir Herbert Samuel, is hailed by the Jews as 
the second Nehemiah. Popular agitators blast out evil rumors. "As soon as Sir 
Herbert Samuel comes, he will be cast into the Dead Sea, and will never reach his 
headquarters." (A false prophecy.) Then came the great reversal, that the military 
Ge- 
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The Hebrew University was transformed into a civil one, and civil law and order were 
introduced. Grand opening of the Hebrew University by representatives from all over 
the world. The "second Nehemiah" abdicates. The Jews are under the impression 
that he has not done much for them, while the Arabs pay homage to him as their 
best friend and prepare fine farewell dinners for him. To this day we hear Arabs 
speak with regret of his departure. 4. 1924-1928. Field Marshal Lord Plumer appears 
as first plenipotentiary; his administration, the earthquake, the Syrian uprising, the 
crisis. Lord Plumer leaves the scene. Riots at the Wailing Wall. A new Commissioner 
arrives in the person of Sir John Chancellor.’ Meanwhile, indeed, there has been 
fierce fighting between Arabs and Jews in Palestine, chiefly over the Dead Sea and 
its rich treasures. These lines confirm anew all the words of Scripture, according to 
which so-called Zionism is a vain dream of the swarming spirits. How great hopes 
were cherished years ago for the national regeneration of the Jewish people in 
Palestine! But how miserably it has all gone to pieces! And the general conversion 
of the Jews still does not want to come and will not come. God's word would have 
to lie. For only those left after the election of graces, a little remnant out of Israel 
according to the flesh, the 'whole Israel,’ shall be blessed." F. P. 


Notes on contemporary history and answers to questions of general 
interest. 


Is the bilingual congregation an "ideal"? We found this question raised in an 
American Lutheran church bulletin. We would like to say that the bilingual 
congregation is not an ideal in more ways than one. The bilingual congregation is 
more difficult to serve pastorally. It makes greater demands on the pastor's mental 
and physical strength when he alone has to serve the congregation. It was 
occasionally remarked at a synod that a pastor who has to officiate in both languages 
at the same time has the right, ceteris paribus, to depart ten years early and be with 
Christo. Bilingualism also easily becomes an occasion for factions within the 
congregation. We have experienced this in our own synod. There has been an 
exodus here and there for reasons of language difference. The fact that in the church 
at Jerusalem the widows of the Greeks were overlooked in the daily hand-outs, and 
a "murmur" arose about it, had also something to do with the difference of race and 
languages. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that in the Christian Church 
things cannot always be done according to "ideals" in external matters. It is in the 
nature of the Christian Church to adapt itself to the circumstances of every moment. 
The Christian Church has really only one "ideal." That is the adherence to the pure 
doctrine of the gospel, as is reported of the church in Jerusalem: "But they continued 
steadfastly in the apostles' doctrine", Acts 2:41. 2:41. Even in a bilingual church 
things can be "ideal". We recently received the local paper of the First Evangelical 
Lutheran St. Paul's Church. 
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congregation in Chicago. The congregation is eighty-six years old (1843-1929), 
bilingual and wants to build a new church and accessories. In the 
aforementioned local paper we read under the heading "No Language Question" 
among other things the following: "It is indeed very fortunate that First St. Paul's has 
no language problem on its hands like other congregations. How fortunate that those 
who attend the German service do not say, 'Yes, we want the new church, etc., because 
we can readily see that the hospice will be a great help in building up our German 
services’; and that those who attend the English service do not say, 'No, we are against 
the building program because we do not know whether it will help us’; or that the 
English say, 'Yes, we want the new church and hospice because it will help us'; and that 
those who attend the German service say, 'No, we are against it'! How fortunate that in 
our congregation we do not face a problem of this kind! Let us thank God more and 
more that both languages are used in our services and that both contribute to the welfare 
of the congregation." This is "ideal" under the circumstances. 


The consciousness of guilt. We recently read in a journal: "There is a 
modern picture in which one sees a man standing in the foreground, looking 
steadfastly at a figure that appears above the horizon and looks at him with 
large, staring, questioning eyes. The man is transfixed by this gaze. He cannot 
move from his place. He is gripped by it like a paralyzing horror, as if bound by 
an uncanny magic power, he has to look at the threatening eyes again and 
again, and something of the horror and terror of a frightened human soul is 
reflected on the face. The painter has signed this picture 'Guilt Consciousness’. 
Consciousness of guilt, conscience, that is what modern men would like to be 
rid of; but fortunately it is not possible. | say ‘fortunately,’ for if the world 
consisted entirely of conscienceless people, even the most conscienceless 
among them would no longer be able to endure it on earth. But if your sin, your 
guilt, looks at you with a fixed gaze, like that figure spoken of above, do not seek 
to escape that gaze, but enter into judgment with yourself altogether, and then 
take refuge in the arms of your Saviour, who is wounded for your iniquity, and 
bruised for your sin, and now looks upon you with merciful love; for he would 
forgive you all your trespasses, and blot out the handwriting that is against you." 
This is very true. Even the natural man comes to realize that the greatest of 
evils is guilt. This is what old theologians mean when they say that there are 
only theoretical atheists (speculative tales). The conscience cannot be entirely 
and forever suppressed. 

"The happiest man on earth is an able pastor in a good Westphalian 
parish." No doubt it is true in this dictum (quoted from the time of rationalism) 
that the happiest man on earth is an able pastor. The added limitation, "in a 
good Westphalian parish," requires a remark. The apostle Paul calls the public 
preaching ministry a "delicious work" without local limitation and without 
distinction of "good" and less good parishes. After all, it is not a human invention, 
but divine order that those who preach the gospel feed on the gospel. The 
apostle Paul, in the 9th chapter of First Corinthians, uses the term "gospel". 
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The same apostle also gives 1 Tim. 5, 17 that the churches do not need to make 
a special effort to give their teaching elders as little salary as possible. The 
same apostle also tells us in 1 Tim. 5, 17 that the churches do not need to make 
a special effort to give their teaching elders as little salary as possible. The 
apostle writes: "Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they that labour in the word and in doctrine." That the "twofold honor" 
is not limited to bowing and taking off one's hat, but also refers to the content, 
cannot be denied according to the context, because the apostle adds v. 18: "For 
the Scripture saith: 'Thou shalt not bind the mouth of the ox that threshes,' and, 
‘A laborer is worth his wages." The negro preacher, therefore, did not quite 
miss the mark, who is reported to have said to his congregation, who took a 
strongly renitent attitude in paying wages, "Brethren and sistern, things is not as 
they should be. You must not 'spect I can preach on u'th an’ boa'd in heben." But 
because the preaching office is such a "delicious work," yet by God's grace we 
bring it to pass to remain in the preaching office, and also to labor diligently 
when congregations fall short of their duty in regard to the salary of their 
preachers. The teaching elders need only diligently remember that all they do 
and also suffer in their office has long since been paid for by Him who redeemed 
us with His blood and gave us heaven. 


How to get around the highest grade in the doctoral exam. A Hohenzollern 
prince (Louis Ferdinand) took his philosophical doctoral examination at the 
Berlin University this year. A certain Dr. Nibel had attached to this doctorate 
the comment, and published it in a Berlin newspaper, that that which in doctoral 
dissertations is cared for to make the greatest difficulties, namely, the choice of 
the subject of the dissertation and the collection of material, had not been 
attended to by the prince himself, but by professors of the university. Two 
professors, however, have now published a denial, fearing that Dr. Nubel's false 
report could damage the international reputation of the Berlin University. One 
professor, who "knows the question treated in the most exact manner," testifies: 
"In the twenty-five years in which | have been a professor, | have seldom met 
with a student who was so completely independent in his choice of subject and 
collection of material as the Prince." The same professor also testified, "When 
Prince passed his doctoral examination at the University of Berlin ‘cum laude' in 
February 1929, one of my colleagues remarked at the crucial faculty meeting, 
‘lf he were not Prince, he would have received magna cum laude.' In fact, his 
performance considerably exceeded the good average, and the predicate 'cum 
laude' was a very cautious, reserved judgment made by the Faculty of Arts after 
careful deliberation." The reason why the "magna" was dropped we can imagine, 
and in some circumstances we think it justified. We have read the remarks on 
the Prince's graduation with interest also because we have been able to make 
comparisons with the mode of graduation over here and over there. We have 
the impression that some of our universities are at present more careful about 
the performance of those who want to earn a philosophical doctorate than was 
formerly the case. F. P. 


